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S GUARANTEED ff 


Good 
E Housekeeping § 


Brighten your whole summer with a complete new 


wardrobe of stunning, inexpensive U. S. Waterwear 


You can easily afford the 
attractive variety of a whole 
new swim wardrobe, by buy- 
ing U. S. Waterwear. For, 
notwithstanding the fact that 
the new materials and tex- 
tures are more distinctive, 
the new styles more striking, 
and the new colors more 
beautiful, you can actually 
own four or five U. S. Swim 
Suits— permitting you eight 
color variations—for as little 
as fifteen dollars! 

The 1936 U. S. Swim Suits 
come in a lovely, new, three- 
dimensioned, reversible ma- 
terial called Lace 
Kool-Tex ... in the 
original air-condi- 
tioned Kool-Tex... 
and Krepe-Tex — 
more beautiful than 


Mt The. Good! Housekeeping 
Guaranty means that U.S. 
Swim Suits have been care- 
fully investigated and thor- 
oughly checked. It is your 
assurance of value and 


dependability. 


ever in an entrancing new 
herringbone pattern. 

AILU. S. Suits provide pos- 
itive, effective figure control. 
While light in weight, they 
are entirely safe and remark- 
ably durable—every seam 
has been thoroughly tested. 
All have glorious, sparkling 
color... Lace Kool-Tex, Kool- 
Tex, and Krepe-Tex Suits 
dry almost instantly—they’re 
ready to pack by the time 
you are dressed. 

Be certain to see these 
exceptional suits at your 
favorite store. And see, too, 
how distinctively 
you can complete 
your swim outfit 
with the fetching 
new U.S. Bathing 
‘Caps and Shoes. 


(A) This suit can be worn two 
different ways. This intrigu- 
ing, one-piece Lace Kool-Tex 
model is made of a perforated, 
air-conditioned material — 
with an overall lace-like de- 
sign. Reversible, with an 
alternate side of white. 

(B) A lovely Krepe-Tex one- 
piece model with fishnet in- 
serts under theattached skirt, 
Many excellent colors. 

(C) A two-piece Krepe-Tex 
Suit in entrancing solid col- 
ors. Smart flaring trunks. 
Halter neck. This model is 
supplied with Swim Girdle. 


(D) A fetching one - piece 
Krepe-Tex model in attrac- 
tive solid shades. Halter tie. 
Sea horse inserts of fishnet 
at sides. 

(E) A two-piece scarf and 
trunks model of Krepe-Tex 
with smart insignia and 
stripe. Very pleasing color 
combinations. 


The man with the U.S. Surf 
Board is wearing the ex- 
tremely popular new U. S. 
Latex Swim Trunks. 


(B) Patented Howland Water- 
tight Cap in the new herring- 
bone Krepe-Tex. Gay nautical 
decoration. 

(C) Latex Cap in the delight- 
ful new “‘velvet’’ texture. 
Light— strong. Smart wing 
decoration. 


(A) A fishnet shoe with open 
toe and heel. Rope ties. Smart. 
(B) An open-toe model in the 
new pigskin-patterned rub- 
ber. Cork-and-crepe sole. 

(C) A new low-heel “Beach 
Stroller’ with broad awning- 
stripe cross-piece, open toe 
and sponge rubber insole. 


(D) A Krepe-Tex Cap with 
chin strap. A chic, appliqued 
sea horse in contrasting color 
is very effective. 


(E) A Krepe-Tex Cap with 
distinctive, appliqued naval 
insignia in contrasting color. 


(D) A cuban-heel fishnet 
model in colors! Rope tie. 
Very popular. 


(E) A double cross-strap san- 
dal with a fishnet pattern on 
rubber. Crepe-like sole. 
Wedge heel. Jn colors. 


The line of U. S. Watertoys is bigger and better 
than ever. NEW THIS YEAR— the Howland 
Swim Teacher— an ideal device for beginners in 
the water, and much used by swimming instruc- 


tors to perfect the strokes of advanced pupils. 
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and who should know better than these 
beautiful models what tooth paste keeps 
teeth looking loveliest? 


Anita Counihan, voted New York’s most popular 
— model, says: 
“T find that Listerine Tooth Paste is the best denti- 
frice that I have ever used. It leaves the teeth so bright 
and luminous.”’ 


What says piquant Sally Bynum, a charming new- 
comer to the ranks of beautiful women in New York 
studios? 


‘The first thing a model has to learn is what dentifrice 
is best for her teeth—that is why I use Listerine Tooth 
Paste. It is so safe, so pleasant.”’ 


How does dark-eyed Annette Downes keep her teeth 
looking their best? “‘With Listerine Tooth Paste,” she says. 


What finer praise could a dentifrice have than the ap- 
proval of these young women, much of whose success 
depends on their teeth staying attractive! 


Now there’s a wonderful special bargain offer of Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste that no woman will want to miss. (See 
panel below.) Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SALLY BYNUM 


charming newcomer to 
New York and Holly- 
wood studios 


\ ANITA COUNIHAN 
" we. voted New bees ai / 
% : popular mode 
“ oe = 


\S 


Summers Best ‘Bargain / 
MOIRE VACATION KIT 


Rubber lined Glider lock 

AND 

25¢ LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
AND 


DENTAL SPECIAL TOOTH BRUSH 


Choice of tufted or oval type 


Choice of colors 


ANNETTE DOWNES At your druggist’s while they last 
of California and New York This offer good in U.S.A. only” ; 
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The M-G-M Lion is the Symbol 
that signifies Joy on the Screen. 
Miss Entertainment picks Leo 

to ride to victory! 
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THE WINNER! 


METRO - GOLDWYN - MAYER 


We're taking space in this magazine to tell you to keep 
your eye on Leo, the M-G-M Lion! 


Clark Gable 


He’s had the best year of his career what with grand enter- 
tainments like “Mutiny on the Bounty”, “China Seas”, 
“Broadway Melody of ’36”, “A Night at the Opera”, 
“Rose Marie” and all the other great M-G-M hits! And 


of course there’s ‘The Great Ziegfeld”, now playing in : J 

elected citi d : d b Nelson Eddy 

selected cities as a road-show attraction and not to be 1 
ee 


shown otherwise this season. 


But (pardon his Southern accent) Leo says: “You ain’t 
seen nuthin’ yet!”...On this page is just part of the 
happy M-G-M family of stars. Look them over. You'll find 
most of the screen’s famed personalities and great talents 
on Leo’s list. They will appear in the big Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer productions that are now in the making and 
planned for months to come. 


* e » | 
Robt. Montgomery 


Wallace Beery 
{ |i 


Freddie Bartholomew Robert Taylor The Marx Brothers 


Ask the Manager of the theatre that plays M-G-M pic- 
tures about the marvelous entertainments he is arranging 
to show. And when Leo roars, settle back in your seat for 
real enjoyment! 


*& 
- 
= 


Charles Laughton Laurel & Hardy Jackie Cooper Lionel Barrymore John Barrymore Spencer Tracy 


SORRY! WE DIDN’T HAVE SPACE FOR THEIR PHOTOS! MORE M-G-M STARS 


Franchot Tone, Robert Young, Rosalind Russell, Frank Morgan, Edna May Oliver, Reginald 
Owen, Virginia Bruce, Nat Pendleton, Lewis Stone, Johnny Weissmuller, Jean Hersholt, 
Ted Healy, Allan Jones, Buddy Ebsen, Joseph Calleia, Maureen O'Sullivan, Una Merkel, 
Chester Morris, Stuart Erwin, Bruce Cabot, Elizabeth Allan, Brian Aherne, Charles Butter- 
worth, Madge Evans, Frances Langford, Eric Linden, June Knight, Ann Loring, Robert 
Benchley, Jean Parker, May Robson, Mickey Rooney, James Stewart, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Harvey Stephens, etc. 
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“A man who is made to order to answer our plea for pictures with color, ro- 


mance, adventure and thrills. 


Ist PRIZE—$15.00 
THE WINNER 


HARLES CHAPLIN, as some one aptly remarked, is a 
living proof that silence is golden. A man who can by 


sheer pantomime interpret the meaning of a song without 
lyrics, convey that he is ‘‘getting a hold on himself” and swing 
us alternately from howls of laughter to sighs of pity is an 
artist indeed. 
In ‘‘Modern Times,” I realized for the first time just how 
You don’t eed dialogue to follow the 
And though I wouldn’t be an Indian giver about the 


great a master he Is. 
story. 
talkies, | wouldn’t have the Chaplin films anything but silent. 
This frustrated little man with his baggy trousers, turned up 
shoes, derby hat and funny little mustache 
him! 


more power to 


S. K. Parkuurst, Seattle, Wash. 


If you haven't guessed his name: Errol Flynn” 


Boos & 


ouqueis 


As far as Hollywood 
is concerned, the cus- 
tomer is always right 


2nd PRIZE—$10.00 
BOUQUETS FOR BETTE 


Bette Davis certainly shows up 
those beautiful’ but dumb actresses 
who are interested only in showing 
off their shapely limbs, their soulful 
eyes and carefully coiffured hair to 
the exclusion of their acting. 

How many actresses would be 
willing to play the parts she does in 
shabby unbecoming clothes, with hair 
dishevelled, dark ringed eyes and face 
free of make-up? But Bette Davis 
does, and emerges with trophies to 
prove that she is one of the greatest 
little stars the screen has ever pro- 
duced. 

ERMA Bersucnu, Topeka, Kan. 


3rd PRIZE—$5.00 
THE LITTLE THINGS COUNT 


Hats off to the incomparable 
“Quints” in “The Country Doctor”! 
Five stars of the Milky Way, they 
have won the hearts of the world. 

The children of the movies carry all 
before them. ‘‘Our Gang”’ will always 
have a stronger appeal than our 
gangsters; even the curves of Mae 
West and the histrionics of Greta Garbo had to give way 
before the unadorned dimples and spontaneous laughter of 
Shirley Temple, and what screen Adonis can compete with 
Freddie Bartholomew in the capturing of hearts? 

WrttiaM W. Rock, North Adams, Mass. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
THE IDEAL BOY FRIEND 


Every once in a while a new star rises above the horizon; 
some jump to overnight fame, others start at the bottom and 
work up the ladder of fame. The latter method applies to 
Robert Taylor. Bob has taken Mr. and Mrs. John Public by 
storm, and why shouldn’t he? He typifies the ideal boy-friend 
every young girl would like to have; gay, carefree, handsome as 
a Greek god, boyish, charming and intelligent. 

AGATHA FELIPPELLI, Flushing, N. Y. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
ADVICE FOR ANN 


Ann Harding is a fine actress and always a favorite of mine 
until she began playing such “‘suffering” roles. It is now re- 
ported that she will play no more such roles. Good for Ann! 

However, there’s still ‘‘suffering’’ ahead both for fans and 
box-office unless Ann will amputate that hair bun, and get 
herself a smart ringletted hair-do fore and aft. Eve’s long 
hair may have been spun gold and greatly admired by Adam, 
but only in a nudist colony need it be worn a la Eden today. 
Nothing stands in the way of Ann’s success today but her hair. 

Mary Srreet, Oakland, Calif. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
INTRODUCING ERROL 


Just when I’m getting tired of all these masculine cream- 
puffs on the screen, along comes a lad who can take a rap on 
the shoulder without falling apart. A man who is made to 
order to answer our pleas for pictures with color, adventure, 
romance and thrills. If you have not guessed his name, let 
me introduce to you the one and only Errol Flynn. 

Emity Harris, Chicago, Illinois 


$1.00 PRIZE 
JEANETTE HAS EVERYTHING 


Jeanette MacDonald has everything—including 
a million-dollar voice and smile. She’s an actress 
that men and women both can love, and that’s 
saying something. She’s educated, refined, and 
sufficiently mature so that I don’t get her con- 
fused with my own youngsters and 
start wondering in the midst of a 
love scene ‘‘where’s daughter?” I 
would like to see more of my favorite 
actress. 

Mrs. VERDA PETTY, 
Lomita Park, Calif. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
MICKEY MOUSE’S MAGIC 


I like Mickey Mouse because: He 
has the same desire for love and 
happiness that I have; is brave and 
fights for right; is clever and does 
impossible things I would like to do 
but cannot do, and by amusing me 
makes me forget my troubles. Long 
live Mickey Mouse. 

GerorGE F. YouNG, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DON’T CHANGE YOUR TYPE 


After listening in silence for so 
long to people who do not wish their 
favorite movie stars to be “typed,” 
I protest. The last straw was a re- 
cent letter asking that Greta Garbo 
be given a light comedy part like 
Sylvia Sidney in “‘Accent on Youth.” 
Of all the ludicrous ideas. Garbo is 
a worldly, emotional woman. She 
would be as out of place in such a 
part as, say, the Marx Brothers turning Leslie Howard. I am 
for the ‘‘typed”’ side of the question. There are plenty of stars 
in Hollywood, so why not let them retain the roles they do best? 

BARBARA JOHNSON, Hopewell, N. J. 


GIVE ALAN A CHANCE 


I do not think I have ever felt so much interest and en- 
thusiasm about an up and coming young actor before. I’m 


“Jeanette MacDonald has everything. 
She’s an actress both men and women 
canlove. She’seducated,and refined” 


“,.. the beautiful but 
dumb actresses can show 
off if they want to. Bette 
Davis will tend to acting” 


— 


speaking of Alan Baxter who gave 
such an excellent performance in 
“Thirteen Hours By Air.’’ However, 
I dread the thought that he may be 
continually typed as a gangster or 
villain—the producers evidently 
are not able to see what a huge suc- 
cess he would be as a leading man. 
One chance to prove his ability is all 
an actor needs, as shown in the case 
of Errol Flynn, and Baxter has 
already proved his merit. Give him 
a break, he deserves it. 
BARBARA Wuirtt, Encino, Calif. 


A PRAYER FOR JOAN 


It distresses me to see my idol, 
Joan Crawford, kept down on the lower rungs of greatness. 
From this distance of thousands of miles, I send this prayer 
that the producers will stop teaming her with Gable and 
Montgomery in chattering, noisy, fun-loving girlish parts, and 
cast her, say, with Fredric March in straight dramatic human 
parts like that of Merle Oberon in ‘‘The Dark Angel.” Only 
then will we glimpse the wonder that is really Joan Crawford 

N. S. Puapke, Kolhapur, India 

[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 97] 
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CONSULT THIS PICTURE 
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YOUR TIME, MONEY AND DISPOSITION 


PICTURES 


* INDICATES PICTURE WAS ONE OF THE BEST OF THE MONTH WHEN REVIEWED 


“Three Cheers For Love” is Eleanore Whitney’s forthcoming film so we are com‘ng forth with 


ABSOLUTE QUIET—M-G-M.—A batty comedy 
melodrama in which Lionel Atwill takes a sinister 
réle of fate-maker for a number of people dumped 
on his ranch from a plane crash. Fun if not taken 
seriously. (June) 


AMATEUR GENTLEMAN, THE — Criterion- 
United Artists.—The movie version of Jeffery Far- 
nol's novel of a ne‘er-do-well crashing the social gates 
of 18th century London to save his father from hang- 
ing is recommended for the ingratiating performance 
of Doug Fairbanks, Jr., the loveliness of Elissa Landi 
and the fine acting of Basil Sydney and Gordon 
Harker. (May.) 


AND SO THEY WERE MARRIED—Columbia. 


—Laughter and lots of fun when the children of 
man-hating Mary Astor and woman-hater Melyvn 
Douglas involve them in everything from jail to 


Edith Fellows and George McKay are 
(June) 


matrimony. 
refreshing and the settings are lovely. 


* BiG BROWN EXES 
Grand comedy, witt. 
melodrama with Joan Bennett as 
turned sob-sister, and Cary Grant as a detective 
unearthing the machinations of Walter Pidgeon, 
Alan Baxter and Lloyd Nolan and solving a baby 
killing and robbery Don't miss this. (June) 


BORN FOR GLORY—GB.—The adventures 
and sacrifices of a patriotic young British able sea- 
man, beautifully photographed against the back- 
ground of England's famous fleet. (Juve) 


BOULDER DAM 
metamorphosis of a smart aleck (Ross 
through his pride as a workman in building the 
celebrated dam for future generations. Fascinating 
shots of the project. Good cast. (May.) 


BRIDES ARE LIKE THAT First National.— 
Ross Alexander in a bright, snappy little comedy of 
the ne'er-do-well windbag who fools his critics in the 


Wanger-Paramount.— 
dialogue, and slick 
the manicurist 


the 
Alexander) 


~ Warners Depicting 


applesauce business Anita Louise lovely as _ his 
trusting wife, but it's Ross’ show. (A pril.) 
BROADWAY PLAYBOY—Warners.—Refresh- 


ing version of George M. Cohan’s play, ‘‘Home 
Towners.’ Gene Lockhart splendid as Warren 
William's pal who twists things up for a bridal party 
June Travis justifies her co-stardom (May.) 


CAPTAIN JANUARY—20th Century-Fox.— 
i Shirley Temple at her best in a delightful story 


of a lighthouse keeper's granddaughter. She is ably 
assisted by Guy Kibbee, Slim Summerville, and 
Buddy Ebsen. The music and dancing are excellent, 
too. Take the family (May.) 
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en Cheers For The Bathing Suit” 


CHARLIE CHAN AT THE CIRCUS—20th Cen 
tury-Fox.—Murder under the big top in the midst 
of clowns, freaks and animals. Warner Oland gives 
his usual smooth interpretation, solving the mystery 
with the help of his son, Key Luke. The midgets, 
George and Olive Crasno, are outstanding. (May.) 


COLLEEN — Warners.—Conglomeration of farce, 
musical comedy and straight drama. Joan Blondell 
as a dizzy chocolate dipper and Jack Oakie are bright 
spots. Dick Powelland Ruby Keelerso-so. (A pril.) 


DANCING FEET — Republic.—Excellent tap 
dancing high lights a rather dull dance drama with 
Joan Marsh as the dance hall hostess who persuades 
her grouchy grandpa to back Eddie Nugent’s terpsi- 
chorean idea. Don't go out of your way. (A ?ril.) 


DANGEROUS WATERS — Universal. — Jack 
Holt as a sea-faring man foils plans for dirty work in 
the engine room by insurance sharks. Grace Bradley 
is the vamp, and Charlie Murray's slapstick steals 
scenes. (A pril.) 


DESERT GOLD—Paramount.—A bang-up Zane 
Grey Western, with Tom Keene and Monte Blue 
fighting hard and riding fast for Marsha Hunt and a 


fabulous gold mine. Buster Crabbe is an Indian 
chief. Western addicts will love it. (May.) 
DESIRE — Paramount.—Exotic Marlene Die- 
* trich in an ultra sophisticated role ofa jewel 
thief who dupes Gary Cooper into assisting her. 


Excellent photography. Better leave the 


(A prail.) 


Good cast. 
children at home 


DON’T GAMBLE WITH LOVE—Columbia.— 
Familiar domestic strife enlivened by an exciting 
climax when wife Ann Sothern exposes the tricks of 
her gambling husband (Bruce Cabot) to save their 
wedded bliss. Nice acting by Elizabeth Risdon, 
Clifford Jones and Irving Pichel. (June) 


DON’T GET PERSONAL—Universal.—A nicely 
produced, pleasant bit of sky-larking. Jimmy Dunn 
and Pinky Tomlin stranded in New York offer to 
taxi Sally Eilers to Ohio and it’s fun and fighting all 
the way. Good for a few laughs. (June) 


EVERYBODY’S OLD MAN—20th Century-Fox. 
—Bulky Irvin S. Cobb as a big-hearted food tycoon 
teaches nephew Norman Foster a few business tricks 
while saving the financial day for Rochelle Hudson 
and Johnny Downs. Lively, wholesome fun. (May.) 


EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT — 20th Century- 
Fox.—Engaging little picture of everyday problems 
of the average family. Jed Prouty, Spring Byington 
and talented cast. First of a series entitled “Our 
American Family."’ (A pril.) 


FARMER IN THE DELL—RKO-Radio.—Highly 
diverting film of an Iowa bucolic, Fred Stone, per- 
plexed by the twist of fate which makes him a movie 
star. Estner Dale marvelous as his wife; Jean Parker 
and Frank Albertson nice as sweethearts. Moroni 
Olsen steals scenes. (May.) 


F-MAN—Paramount.—A weak story but mildly 
amusing, about a soda jerker, Jack Haley, with as- 
pirations to be a G-Man. Practical jokers make him 
an F-Man, but he turns the tables neatly with the 
help of Adrienne Marden. (May.) 


FOLLOW THE FLEET — RKO-Radio.— 

Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers’ amazing dance 
routines with a nautical background; Irving Berlin’s 
music; a new comer to the screen, Harriet Hilliard, 
whose singing will thrill you. A hit. (A pril.) 


GARDEN MURDER CASE, THE — M-G-M.— 
A fairly interesting study of murder by hypnotism 
with little resemblance to S. S. Van Dine’s thriller. 
Edmund Lowe is satisfactory as Philo Vance; 
H. B. Warner a convincing heavy, and Virginia Bruce 
lovely looking. (April.) 


GENTLE JULIA — 20th Century-Fox. — Booth 
Tarkington’s charming small town tale with Jane 
Withers playing cupid for Tom Brown in his courtship 
of Aunt Julia (Marsha Hunt), who falls for city 
slicker George Meeker. Tom Brown rivals the best 
Withers’ performance to date. (May.) 


GIVE US THIS NIGHT — Paramount. — The 
glorious voices of Gladys Swarthout and Jan Kiepura 
lift a somewhat mediocre story. Jan plays a singing 
fisherman in love with a diva. Alan Mowbray is 
grand asacomictenor (May.) 


HERE COMES TROUBLE — 20th-Century-Fox. 
—Paul Kelly’s fine talents wasted in an incredibly 
dull story of thievery with Mona Barrie acting the 
siren. Skipit. (April.) 


HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES, THE— 
Republic.—Phillips Holmes, Mae Clarke, Irving 
Pichel and Rosita Moreno do well enough in a 
mildly interesting film based on Meredith Nicholson's 
story of the international spy system. (May.) 
* I MARRIED A DOCTOR—Warners.—A 
powerful and poignant new version of Sinclair 
Lewis’ ‘‘Main Street.’’ Josephine Hutchinson ad- 
mirable as the city girl who marries a small town 
doctor (Pat O'Brien) and is rebuffed by her neighbors. 
Ray Mayer almost steals the show. (June) 
* IT HAD TO HAPPEN — 20th Century-Fox. 
—You'll like smooth George Raft and Rosalind 
Russell in this big city success story of an immigrant 
who smashes his way to political power. Good cast 


includes Leo Carrillo, Arline Judge and Alan Dine- 
hart. (A pril.) 


JAILBREAK—Warners.—Exciting melodrama of 
escape and murder within the walls of a famous 
“big house.”” Craig Reynolds is the reporter who 
solves everything and Dick Purcell and June Travis 
supply interest too. (June) 


KING OF THE PECOS—Republic.—A stereo- 
typed Western with the usual honest cattlemen 
gypped out of their water rights. Law and order 
triumph with John Wayne's help. Cy Kendall 
splendid as the head thief. (June) 


KLONDIKE ANNIE — Paramount.—Mae West, 
rather offensively mixing sex with religion, turns 
evangelist in a clumsy tale of the Klondike gold rush. 
Vicor ees wallows harmlessly. You'll yawn. 

pril. 


LAUGHING IRISH EYES—Republic.—Plenty 
of shamrocks and brogues in this tale of a fight 
promoter who backs a blacksmith, who prefers to sing. 
Evalyn Knapp and Ray Walker persuade him to 
fight and, of course, win. Phil Regan’s singing is 
nice, and Walter C. Kelly is excellent. (May.) 


LAW IN HER HANDS—First National.—Con- 
cerning two ex-waitresses, Margaret Lindsay and 
Glenda Farrell who turn lawyers and get themselves 
tangled up with racketeers. Fairly amusing. (June) 


LEATHERNECKS HAVE LANDED, THE — 
Republic.—Plenty of action in this illogical tale of a 
rambunctious marine, Lew Ayres, who reinstates 
himself through his heroism for the stars and stripes. 
Isabel Jewell is with him. (A pril.) 


* LET’S SING AGAIN—Sol Lesser-Principal 

Prod.—George Houston's ‘glorious baritone 
and the delightful singing of a new child star, Bobby 
Breen, make this sentimental tale of a father’s 
search for his lost son excellent entertainment. The 
cast is good and the musical production outstanding. 


You'll like it. (June) 
* LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY—Selznick- 
International. — A superb production of 
Frances Hodgson Burnett's story of a New York boy 
in line for an earldom. Freddie Bartholomew wins 
new distinction as the little lord, and C. Aubrey Smith 
top acclaim as the crochety earl. Dolores Costello is 
lovely as Dearest; Guy Kibbee and Henry Stephenson 
are excellent, too. Don't miss it. (May.) 


LITTLE MISS NOBODY— 20th Century-Fox. 
—Talented Jane Withers at her best sacrificing 
love and home for her friend, Betty Jane Hainey, and 
getting in and out of exciting scrapes doing it. (June) 


MODERN TIMES — Charles Chaplin.—Unit- 


ed Artists.—Charlie Chaplin's new opus. 
Unadulterated comedy served up in the old hilarious 
Chaplin style. The musical score is excellent, and he 
sings! See it by all means. (A pril.) 
MOONLIGHT MURDER — M-G-M. — A too 
complicated plot combining opera, murder, and 
mercy killings. In the cast are Leo Carrillo, Chester 


Morris, Madge Evans, and J. C. Naish who takes 


honors as a madman. (May.) 


MURDER BY AN ARISTOCRAT—Warners.— 
A confused and heavy story made worse by phony 
thrills about three murders in a family ruled by 
Virginia Brissac. Marguerite Churchill real as the 
sleuthing nurse Lyle Talbot is around. (June) 


MUSS ’EM UP — RKO-Radio.—A mystery tale 
with a fake kidnaping and a real murder to keep you 


At the age of sixty-two Fred Stone continues to hand out a good line. 
He recently celebrated his fiftieth anniversary as an entertainer by buying 
a ranch in Hollywood where he intends to make his home. Ride ‘em, Cowboy! 


LOVE ON A BET — RKO-Radio.—Amusing 

dialogue, unique comedy situations and effort- 
less performances by Helen’ Broderick, Wendy 
Barrie, and Gene Raymond, who sets out to win a 
bet against impossible odds. Grand fun. (A pril.) 
* MESSAGE TO GARCIA, A—20th Century- 

Fox.—A spectacular, somewhat overdrawn story 
of President McKinley's secret message to Cuban in- 
surgents during the Spanish-American War, with 


John Boles as the hero, Barbara Stanwyck and 
Wallace Beery. Superior photography. (May.) 


MILKY WAY, THE — Paramount.—Harold 
Lloyd better than ever in a Caspar Milquetoast 
characterization. Fast story, clever dialogue and 
swell cast including Adolphe Menjou, Verree Teas- 
dale, Helen Mack, Bill Gargan. Grand fun. (A pril.) 


MR. DEEDS GOES TO TOWN—Columbia. 

—An interesting and powerful picture com- 
bining satire with hilarity. Gary Cooper superb as 
the small town boy who inherits millions and is tried 
for insanity when he attempts to give it away. Jean 
Arthur swell as the smarty reporter, and Douglas 
Dumbrille and Lionel Stander must not be over- 
looked. Besureand see it. (June) 


alternately laughing and guessing. Preston Foster 
convincing as the detective; Big Boy Williams has 
fun as his stooge. Margaret Callahan and Florine 


McKinney are the heart throbs. (A pril.) 

NEXT TIME WE LOVE — Universal. — 
* Ursula Parrot’s moving story acted with 
sincerity and distinction by Margaret Sullavan, and 
new comer James Stewart as a young married couple 
torn between love, marriage and personal ambition. 


Outstanding direction. (April.) 

PETTICOAT FEVER — M-G-M. — You'll 
* have tons of laughs at this gay, twinkling, non- 
sensical tale of an exiled Englishman in Labrador and 
his reactions to a beautiful woman: Robert Mont- 


gomery is deft; Myrna Loy has her customary 
charm; Reginald Owen is funny, and even the 
Eskimos area riot. (May.) 
PRISONER OF SHARK ISLAND — 20th 
Century-Fox.—Warner Baxter superb in a 
dramatic, gripping, and distinguished role as Dr. 
Mudd who is incarcerated for his innocent help to the 


Gloria Stuart is beau- 
Splendid 1 pril. 
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assassin of Abraham Lincoln. 
tifully cast as his loyal wife. 


Tennis is just a racket for Shirley 


PREVIEW MURDER MYSTERY, THE — 
Paramount.—A smartly paced and puzzling mystery, 
with Rod LaRoque as the murdered star, and Regi- 
nald Denny, Frances Drake, Gail Patrick and 
Conway Tearle all contributing to the suspense and 
suspicion. (A pril.) 


RETURN OF JIMMY VALENTINE, THE — 
Republic.—A semi-mystery with exceptional sus- 
pense and sparkling dialogue, concerning the dis- 
appearance of that beloved rogue, Jimmy Valentine. 
Well played by Roger Pryor, J. Carrol Naish and 
Edgar Kennedy. (A pril.) 


RHODES—GB.—A sincere picture of the life 

of the famed British diamond merchant, 
patriot and scholar. Walter Huston able as Rhodes, 
Basil Sydney fine as Dr. Jameson, but highest honors 
go to Oscar Homolka as Paul Kruger. (May.) 


ROAD GANG—Warners.—Good performances by 
Donald Woods, Kay Linaker Henry O'Neill, and 
Joseph King fail to raise this grim, depressing story 
of a writer who exposes the crookedness of a state 
political dictator. Pretty brutal. (May.) 


ROBIN HOOD OF EL DORADO, THE— 
M-G-M.—Fine direction and superb cast in a thrill- 
ing, but too romantic tale of the bandit Juaquin 
Murrieta, the Robin Hood of early California history. 
Warner Baxter handles the desperado’s réle well. 
(May.) 


SEEING EYE, THE — Educationa!.—An instruc- 
tive and heart-warming picturization of the worthy 
non-profit organization in New Jersey which trains 
German police dogs to lead the blind. (A pril.) 


SILLY BILLIES — RKO-Radio. — Old Home 
Week for Wheeler and Woolsey, who are covered 
wagoneers this time. Old stuff, but funny. Dorothy 
Lee is Wheeler's heart trouble. (May.) 


SMALL TOWN GIRL—M-G-M.—Janet 
* Gaynor magnificent in this beautifully directed 
story of a small town girl married to a sophisticate 
who doesn't want her. Robert Taylor takes honors 
too, and noteworthy acting is contributed by a 
fine cast. (June) 


SNOWED UNDER — Warners.—An_ unpreten- 
tious and rib-tickling little farce with George Brent 
as a playwright harassed by too many wives. 
Genevieve Tobin, Patricia Ellis and Glenda Farrell 
furnish the feminine distraction. (A pril.) 


SONG AND DANCE MAN — 20th Century-Fox. 
—Paul Kelly and Claire Trevor struggle through an 
old story of a mis-mated vaudeville team who can’t 
stick together on Broadway, with the usual back- 
stage sacrifice. Just another movie. (A pril.) 


SUTTER’S GOLD — Universal. — Drama, 
comedy, romance and tragedy combine in this 
colorful epic of the discovery of gold in California. 
Edward Arnold as Suiler; Lee Tracy as his friend, 
are splendid; Binnie Barnes and Katherine Alexander 
carry romance into Suller's life admirably. (June) 


* 13 HOURS BY AIR—Paramount.—A melo- 

dramatic story of the transcontinental air serv- 
ice with a fine cast. Fred MacMurray is pilot; Joan 
Bennett, Brian Donlevy, Alan Baxter, Fred Keating 
and ZaSu Pitts are the passengers who turnish thrill- 
ing suspense. Excellent direction. (May.) 
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THE COUNTRY BEYOND—20th Century-Fox. 
—lInsurpassable pictorial beauty and the dog Buck's 
cleverness help a weak story in which two Canadian 
Mounties, Paul Kelly and Robert Kent, solve a 
murder which entangles Rochelle Hudson and Alan 
Hale, her fur-trapper father. (June) 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR—20th Century- 

Fox.—The famous Dionne quintuplets’ début 
as actresses. Superb story, direction and cast, which 
includes Jean Hersholt as the doctor, Dorothy Peter- 
son as nurse, John Qualen as the father, and Slim 
~Summerville. On your ‘‘must see”’ list. (May.) 


THE DESERT PHANTOM—‘Supreme.—Above 
the average sage-brush drama with plenty of mystery 
revolving around an unnamed sharpshooter who tries 
to force Sheila Manners to sell her ranch. Johnny 
Mack Brown, surprisingly good, comes to her assist- 
ance. (June) 


THE FIRST BABY—20th Century-Fox.—Life 
like and appealing story of a young couple who en- 
counter in-law trouble. Johnny Downs as the hus- 
band, Majorie Gateson as his selfish mother-in-law, 
and Jane Darwell as his mother are outstanding in 
a fine cast. (June) 


THE GIRL FROM MANDALAY—Republic.— 
Uninteresting and somewhat morbid tale of a British 
plantation owner's (Conrad Nagel) tiresomely noble 
efforts to regenerate his faithless wife (Kay Linaker). 
(June) 


THE GREAT ZIEGFELD—M-G-M.—Com- 
pletely enthralling picturization of the life of 
Ziegfeld combining delicious music, lavish spectacle, 


This is a love set. Follow through! 


drama and humor. Bill Powell, Myrna Loy, Luise 
Rainer are only a few of the superb cast. Don’t let 
anything keep you away. (June) 


THE MOON’S OUR HOME—Paramount.— 

Comedy, drama and emotional appeal in a gay 
and stirring love story. Margaret Sullavan, a spoiled 
movie queen, and Henry Fonda, a spoiled writer, fall 
in love unaware of each other's identity. Magnif- 
icently cast. You must go. (May.) 


* THE SINGING KID—Warners.—AlI Jolson 

with never a better voice ina story of a singer 
and his troubles with two-timing Claire Dodd, a 
crooked lawyer, Lyle Talbot, Sybil Jason, the little 
fixer, and Beverly Roberts, the heart. Plenty of 
exhilarating frills, too, including the Yacht Club Boys 
and Cab Calloway. (May.) 


THE SKY PARADE—Paramount.—A slow, dis- 
appointing film version of the radio serial, ‘‘The 
Adventures of Jimmy Allen.’’ Jimmy Allen plays 
his original réle none too well, and William Gargan, 
Katherine DeMille and Kent Taylor try hard. (June) 


THE WITNESS CHAIER—RKO-Radio.—There’s 
good entertainment in this tense murder and court- 
room drama built around a woman's great love. 
Ann Harding is emotional with reserve and William 


Benedict is enjoyable. (Juze) 
THESE THREE — Sam _ Goldwyn-United 
tk Artists. —A powerful dramatic theme showing 


how a child's malicious lie can destroy three innocent 
people. Joe McCrea, Miriam Hopkins and Merle 
Oberon splendid and two little girls, Bonita Gran- 
ville and Marcia Mae Jones, win stellar honors. 
Outstanding direction. (May.) 


THINGS TO COME—London Films-United 

Artists.—Perfect technically and interesting 
from a story standpoint is H. G. Wells’ tale of our 
world over run by war collapsing into barbarism, 
redeemed by science and exploring the planets. 
Well worth while. (June) 


THREE GODFATHERS — M-G-M.—Peter B. 
Kyne’s story of three desperadoes’ sacrifices for a 
baby found in the desert has expert direction by 
Richard Boleslawski. Chester Morris as the toughest 
is superb, and Lewis Stone and Walter Brennan are 
excellent too. (A pril.) 


THREE ON THE TRAIL—Sherman-Paramount. 
—Another Hopalong Cassidy story with better than 
usual suspense. Bill Boyd, likable as ever in the title 
le, chases Onslow Stevens, perfect as the villain. 
(June) 


TILL WE MEET AGAIN—Paramiount.—Here’s 
the perfect answer to those who like adventure. 
Herbert Marshall and Gertrude Michael pit their 
brains against one another in rival spy organiza- 
tions and plenty of excitement ensues. Rod La 
Roque wins honors in a minor réle. (June) 


TIMOTHY’S QUEST — Paramount.—Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s story of two orphans 
charmingly and sincerely produced. Dickie Moore 
Virginia Weidler, Eleanor Patterson, Eleanore 
Whitney are all delightful. Take the family. (A pril.) 


TOUGH GUY — M-G-M.—Mild and moral little 
piece about a little boy’s (Jackie Cooper) adventures 
when kidnapped with his dog. Gangster Joseph 
Calleia is excellent, and Rin-Tin-Tin, Jr. the real 
hero. (A pril.) 


TOO MANY PARENTS — Paramount.— 

Don't miss this excellent picture of juvenile life 
ina military academy full of entertainment and heart 
interest. All the cast which includes George Ernest, 
te rec and Carl (Alfalfa) Switzer, is effective. 
May. 


TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE, THE— 

Walter Wanger-Paramount. —A _ powerful, 
splendid picturization of John Fox, Jr.’s novel of 
mountaineer’s feuds done entirely in color. Sylvia 
Sidney, Henry Fonda, Fred MacMurray and the 
whole cast excellent. Don’t miss it. (A pril.) 


* TWO IN REVOLT—RKO-Radio.—A nice 

outdoor story of friendship between a horse 
and dog. John Arledge trains the horse and wins the 
boss’ daughter, Louise Latimer. Children will love 
the new Rin-Tin-Tin. (May.) 


*x VOICE OF BUGLE ANN, THE — M-G-M.— 

A homey, appealing little saga, with Lionel 
Barrymore grand as the dog breeder whose love for 
his dog causes him to commit murder. Maureen 
O'Sullivan and Eric Linden are the love interest. 
Good. (A pril.) 


WIFE vs. SECRETAR Y — M-G-M.—Expert 
direction, pretentious production and _ star 
performances by Clark Gable, Myrna Loy and Jean 
Harlow lift this familiar triangle to success. Effective 
support by May Robson and James Stewart. (A pril.) 


WOMAN TRAP — Paramount. —An _ exciting 
melodrama with jewel thieves, G-men and abduc- 
tions all mixed up. Gertrude Michael, George 
Murphy, Sidney Blackmer in the cast. Suave Akim 
Tamiroft asa Mexican bad man isa treat. (A pril.) 


A new all star champion. Am I good? 
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Here are the very first stills, formal 
and informal, from “The Garden of 
Allah” being filmed on the blazing 
desert with its sudden green oases, 
this time in Technicolor. Marlene 
Dietrich has Alice Terry’s original 
role, and Charles Boyer is the monk 


BY RUTH WATERBURY 


GAVE the Puotropiay Medal for the picture you 

voted as the best of 1935, “Naughty Marietta,” 
to Nelson Eddy one recent warm spring evening in 
Manhattan. 

It was the night of his final broadcast for the 
season. The next day he was returning to Holly- 


wood to resume his picture career, so the occasion 
had special meaning for him. Only the week before 
he had fainted just as he signed 
off the air, the whole six feet of 
him sprawling out upon the 
carpet under the microphone. 
He had collapsed that evening 
from overwork and_ fatigue, 
though the immediate cause 
was his stopping to give dozens 


Nelson Eddy receives, 
for M-G-M, Producer 
Hunt Stromberg (left), 
Jeanette MacDonald, 
Mr. Eddy’s co-star, 
and others of the cast 
of “Naughty Marietta,” 
Photoplay’s Medal for 
the best picture of 1935. 


and dozens of autographs to 
the great crowd of fans who 
had rushed into the room. He 
stood there writing in that 
dead, oppressive air of a radio 
studio until he couldn’t take it 
any more. 

But the evening of the medal 
award he was feeling fit and 
gay and after we had gone 
through the inevitable for- 
mality of taking pictures of the 
event, he began to be natural and went bounding all over the studio, hitting the 
medal on things to make sure it was really gold. (It really is.) 


WATCHING him, beaming upon him if the truth must be told, I realized that 

here is the best example of the public’s intuitive response to the genuine per- 
sonality of an actor. The public senses instantly what a thoroughly fine, thoroughly 
unspoiled person this Eddy man is, and reacts accordingly. Since ‘Naughty 
Marietta” no other man has in any way approached his record for fan letters re- 
ceived, even though the screen is yet to present him to the best possible advantage. 


ECEIVING an award like the PHotropray Medal—and Nelson was the first to 

point out that he felt he was only accepting it pro tem, that it belonged just as 
much to Jeanette MacDonald, his co-star, and Hunt Stromberg, his producer—he 
was happy as a child waking on a Fourth of July morning. Two things he takes 
with enormous seriousness, his music and his public. He could no more cheapen his 
singing than Toscanini could cheapen the playing of a symphony. And while the 
Eddy movie salary is still very small, he spends more than he earns from pictures 
in answering the fan mail which reaches him as a result of them. 

Everything else, and Nelson Eddy in particular, amuses him enormously. 


FEW days after Nelson left New York, Hunt Stromberg arrived en route to a 

four months’ European vacation. With “Naughty Marietta” and ‘Rose 
Marie” behind him, and “The Great Ziegfeld” only recently completed, I’m sure 
he could have demanded London on toast and Louis B. Mayer would have given it 
to him. 

Stromberg is the kind of motion picture executive people writing satires on Holly- 
wood never mention. He is quiet, young, intelligent and he does his job brilliantly. 
And with “The Great Ziegfeld” he becomes one of the important factors of forcing 
the eventual death of the double bill. 


“ZIEGFELD” is the first road show picture in several seasons—“‘road show” 
being just Hollywood’s subtle way of saying “higher priced.” It runs for 
nearly three hours and is doing terrific business all over the country. 

Watching this, that wise man Daryll Zanuck is putting out “Under Two Flags” 
without an accompanying “B” picture to bog it down. 

And “Two Flags” most politely is doing top business everywhere. 

“Romeo and Juliet” is looming up for fall release. Warners already have the 
magnificent “Anthony Adverse” and are preparing “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” RKO-Radio will have ‘Mary of Scotland.” “‘Good Earth” is almost 
ready. All of these will be long and rich pictures, more satisfying than six “B” 
pictures combined. 

What this really means is that at long last Hollywecd is intellectually conscious 
of its own picture making. Nobkcdy is playing follow the leader. The industry is 
on terms with itself. Players are being borrowed and loaned from studio to studio 
in relationship to good réles. Even writers and directors are being swapped around. 
Better stories, better costumes, better lighting, better direction, better feeling is 
everywhere and the pulse of artistic creation beats strongly. Those smart show- 
men, the Mayers, Thalbergs, Warners, Zanucks and Wangers realize today that we 
have no “season” in which we want war pictures, or romances, or detective mys- 
teries. Rightly done, the appeal of any of these is perennial, always. We're simple, 
really. Perfection is all we ask. It’s like the young writer who went to the very 
experienced writer and asked about writing pot boilers. 

“Why write pot-boilers?”’ asked the experienced writer. “Write masterpieces. 
There’s a much better market for them.” 


EN years ago it was almost impossible to interest Wall Street money in Holly- 

wood. The Street did not look with favor on motion picture stocks and thought 
even less of actual production. But in this year of 1936 all that is changed. Wall 
Street is not only interested but practically begging to be allowed to cut in on pro- 
duction. The reason is simple. Movies constitute the only major cash business in 
the world today. It is a good place to put money when you don’t want to bury it 
in stagnant business or even more frozen assets. Result, you and I can expect more 
expensive pictures. 


ID you notice the new type of cover PHoropriay has this month? I’m very 

proud of it, very proud of having secured so distinguished an artist as James 
Montgomery Flagg to draw these sketches from life for us monthly. You'll be 
seeing Bette Davis next, and then Katharine Hepburn. 
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PARAMOUNT brings you America’s beloved comedian, W. C. FIELDS, 
as the one and only Professor Eustace McGargle in the musical comedy 


“POPPY” with Rochelle Hudson... Directed by A. Edward Sutherland 


Young Doug Learns 


He was once the pet aversion of this noted author, 
and she tells how Doug himself changed her opinion 


Want to make some- 


LL right, all right, I was wrong. 
thing of it? 
The guy I was wrong about was Douglas Fairbanks, 


Jr., and I had to go all the way to England and spend a whole 
month in London to find it out. 

Not but what I have been wrong before. I was on Max Baer 
to beat Joe Louis and I thought Brevity was going to win the 
Kentucky Derby and both of those cost me money. But being 
wrong about young Douglas turned out to be one of the nicest 
things that ever happened to me. 

It was one of those funny little chances that sometimes make 
such a difference in life. If I hadn’t gone to the Ritz bar instead 
of the Rainbow room for cocktails by mistake I probably 
wouldn’t ever have seen Doug at all. And I wouldn’t have 
known the inside story of his rebellion against Hollywood, his 
adventures in England and the truth about him as a person. 

Some day I would like to write a book about the little chances 
that alter lives. The telephone operator who rang the wrong 
room, and the girl in the right room who waited and waited for 
that phone call. The wind that blew away a very small note 
left on a pillow. The man out in Seattle who forgot to mail a 
letter to Boston. The bridge game that lasted too long. You’ve 
had those things happen to you, of course. Some of the grandest 
and some of the most tragic things in your life have hinged on 
something like the fact that a clock was five minutes slow. 

Meeting Douglas that afternoon in New York was one of 
those little chances that brought something fine and something 
pleasant into my life instead of something disagreeable and 
unkind. I do not like disliking people and up until that after- 


noon young Douglas Fairbanks had been one of my pet aver- 
I thought he was a poseur, a con- 


sions in the whéle world. 


ceited young pup and that he had gone British because he was 
at heart a young snob who didn’t think his own country good 
enough for him. 

Beginning with that chance meeting I found out he was one 
of the most honest, one of the frankest and one of the most 
charming people I’d ever met. In fact, what my eldest son Bill 
calls a helova a guy. 

Isn’t it nice to be wrong like that? 

This is the way it happened. 

I had a date to meet a friend for tea and I went to the Ritz 
by mistake. (I must remind myself to get an engagement book 
—some day one of my mistakes won’t turn out so well.) Any- 
how, there I ran across young Douglas who had just finished his 
afternoon tonic and was about to depart. While I waited, he 
sat down—politely, and it was polite because he told me very 
shortly that I had never managed to conceal my opinion that 
he was one of the world’s lesser blights—and we got to talking. 
Naturally he returned my feeling in spades and for ten minutes 
we glared at each other and wondered why something didn’t 
happen to rescue us from each other. 


HEN we were crossing to England together later on the 

Berengaria, Douglas looked up from Gunther’s “Inside 
Europe” one stormy morning and remarked, “Do you know, 
that first day in the Ritz I thought ‘What have I done to 
deserve this?’ ” 

At the end of those first ten minutes on the boat, I found my- 
self looking at Douglas with some bewilderment. He seemed 
unexpectedly a totally different person. He had assurance and 
a sort of definite unassuming way of saying things that certainly 
had never been there before. His eyes were steady and humor- 


Doug, Jr., was nineteen when he married Joan Craw 
ford. Did he hate the set-up of his life even then? 
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The reports about Doug going British were intensi- 
fied when he began beauing vivid Gertrude Lawrence 


the Answers 


The present Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., the serious 
young producer-actor, with a mind of his own 


ous and his jaw had settled into place, so that you could see the 
firm bony structure of it. Andit was a jaw now, not just a chin. 
I thought, “Why, Douglas has grown up. He’s jelled. I 
think I like him. I wonder what brought about this change and 
why, after all, have I always thought he was such a kid?” 
And in a sort of swift review I went over my long acquaint- 
ance with him, and tried to analyze my dislike. I do not dislike 


By Adela 
Rogers 
St. Johns 


many people and I had always adored Doug’s mother, Beth 
Fairbanks. 
degree of intelligence about which she is much too modest. | 
am also devoted to Douglas’ ex-stepmother, Mary Pickford. 
So, while I cannot say I ever greatly admired his father, the 
young man should have had a break in my opinion of him be 
cause of Beth and Mary. 


She is a woman of charm, good breeding and a high 


i) 


Doug, Jr., and his father are 
again friends, but behind it 
there’s a story of a son's faith 


When I first met Douglas he was about sixteen. 

I realize now that he was in a tough spot. Also that up to 
that time he had had a very difficult life.- No boy ever loved his 
mother more devotedly than young Fairbanks—that love is 
still the deepest and strongest thing in his nature. But he had 
also hero-worshipped his father, and the divorce was a poignant 
and searing thing for this child: He was hurt and bewildered. 
It wasn’t possible for him to find a middle ground. He had the 
swift judgment and horrible intensity of emotional youth—and 
he couldn’t forgive his father. Even though he knew that his 
mother held no bitterness, the boy felt it for her, felt a passion 
of loyalty and of desire to defend and protect her. For years he 
refused to speak to his father, he refused to accept one penny of 
money from the vast sums that were pouring in from the great 
Fairbanks pictures. 

But he bore the name of Fairbanks, of Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., and nothing could keep people from thinking of him as his 
father’s son, and nothing could keep them from speculating 
about whether he had any of his father’s ability. 

From that grew a violent determination to succeed, and to 
succeed on his own. All he wanted was a chance. And that 
determination made him aggressive and that deep hurt made 
him put up defenses which looked like conceit. 

So that when at sixteen he came to the old Lasky studio to 
make his first picture, he was pretty awful. He was unsure of 
himself, so he was fresher than paint. He was only sixteen, and 
he was associating on equal terms with grown men and women 
and didn’t know how to cope with it, and that made him still 
fresher. On top of which he got the terrible break of being 
machine-made into a motion picture star before he could act a 
lick on earth and before his personality had developed from a 
raw and really self-conscious adolescence. He wasn’t, you 
understand, a child actor with genius, he was just a handsome 
blond kid who was being pushed way beyond his years and 
ability because he was Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 

He took the picture, he told me recently, for two reasons. 

He still wouldn’t take any money from his father, in spite of 
his father’s pleas, and he needed money for his mother. 
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Young Doug at eight- 
een was sailing along 
on a syntheiic glory. 
In the end he had to 
pay. Therein’s the story 


Beth Fairbanks and her 
son. Fer charm, intelli- 
gence and good breed- 
ing has always played 
a part in his life 


Also, he wanted a chance and somewhere deep inside him was 
a belief in himself, a belief that he had it in him to make good. 
He was right about that, of course, but the thing came too soon. 

Whatever money he collected for that picture was earned ata 
terrific price. Because the picture was a flop and young 
Douglas was a flop and both public and press were pretty brutal 
about it. Douglas took a terrific beating, and being a highly 
sensitive kid, it hurt. I should have known then that he had 
what my sons refer to as “‘guts.”” Because he kept right on 
coming in spite of it. But he did it with arrogance, with deter- 
mination to hide the hurt, and—I suppose I wasn’t too grown 
up myself then—I thought he was simply an impossible young 
squirt trading on his father’s name. I should have known that 
Beth’s son couldn’t possibly be like that. 

From then on, it seemed to me that young Douglas was 
always out of step. As matter of fact, he was always about five 
years out: of step. What I mean is-that he was always just 
about five years too young for what was happening to him. At 
an age when most boys are in college, and freshmen at that, 
getting hell kicked out of them, Douglas was playing around 
with sophisticated men of the world trying to be one of them 
and giving a pretty good synthetic imitation. When he was 
eighteen, which is a particularly difficult age, he was not work- 
ing his way up, laying permanent foundations for success—he 
was sailing along on a sort of synthetic glory, partly due to his 
father’s great name and partly due to what most peonle found 
a most delightful youthful charm. 

Underneath, all the time, he was hating it—and in the end 
he had to pay for it, and paying for it made a man out of him, 
if ycull forgive a trite phrase. (The darn things come in 
awfuliy handy every once in a while.) 

To climax the whole thing, at nineteen, he married Joan 
Crawford, who was older than he was, and that marriage was 
as mad a love affair as the film colony has ever known, and in 
some ways as tragic a one. It isn’t always wise for a boy to 
have so vital and serious an experience at nineteen. 

He and Joan, when they were first married, were either too 


gushing and too idiotic for words, [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 76 | 
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At their Encino ranch, that lovely pocket-Venus, Ruby Keeler, looks 
over her new swimming pool, while husband Al looks her over 
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Steffi Duna, of “La Cucaracha” fame, will be seen in another color 
spectacle, ‘Dancing Pirate,” with Charles Collins, in his film debut 
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Win or lose, how will Merle Oberon’s fight against the movie powers-that-be affect her future career? 


The Exclusive Inside Story 


of Merle Oberon's 
$123,000 Damage Suit 


FAMOUS producer, his associates and a battery of 
A lawyers may have been surprised when Merle Oberon 

filed suit for $123,000 damages when she was removed 
from the cast of ‘‘The Garden Of Allah” in favor of Marlene 
Dietrich. 

After its fashion, Hollywood may have been surprised, too. 
In matters of this kind, replaced beauties are usually too busy 
saving face behind a barrage of excuses to bother with legal 
redress. 

But those who know Merle Oberon, and know her well, 
were not surprised! 

Hollywood never has, and never will be able to kick Merle 
Oberon around; neither will life, nor fate, nor destiny ever be 
able to down her. Back of those smoldering eyes, underneath 
that dusky, poetic beauty is the fightingest lady I know. 
Maybe there is Irish mixed up in that French-English-Dutch 
ancestry of hers. Whatever it is, it’s dynamite. 

Merle hadn’t been in Hollywood long before the town had 
good cause to have a healthy respect for her. It began with 
the rumors that certain feminine factions were deliberately 
snubbing her—either omitting her name en- 
tirely from important guest lists or else in- 
viting her to social events for the sheer 


By Warren Reeve 


devilment of turning a cold shoulder. No doubt cliches were 
afraid of this newcomer and her reputation as a “‘great vamp.” 
But the Silken Sisters of the Snoot reckoned without their 
target. For what did Merle do but grant me, her first inter- 
viewer, a story entitled: ‘‘Hollywood Women On The Pan” 
in which she not only related the insults but came awfully 
close to actually naming the insulters. 

Well, you could have knocked the girls over witha feather! 
This was not according to Hoyle at all. Other snubbed ladies 
had taken it lying down, crawled into a self-conscious shell 
and remained on the outskirts of the social circle. But this 
newcomer had turned both barrels on their tactics and fired 
away with a blast of publicity that almost floored them; no 
one had ever dared do this before. It had two effects: the 
victims with a sense of humor chuckled over the Oberon daring 
and became her staunchest friends and most ardent admirers; 
the others were just plain scared into civility! 

That should have served as a lesson to Hollywood. Merle 
has a way of bringing issues out into the open where they may 
be fought in the bright light of public opinion. 

And if that 
present defiance of the Big Wigs of Holly 
wood would be! [PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 110 | 


wasn’t sufficient lesson, her 
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Lew Ayres Own Story of 
The BREAK-UP of His an 


Thea (Novemte-, 1934), on their Wedding Day 


ONFRONTED by villains of every description in in 


numerable motion pictures, and winning out time after 


time, Ginger Rogers and Lew Ayres could not overcome 

that arch-villain of all Hollywood marriages—CAREER 
In that house on Appian Way, high on a hill overlooking 
A great window 
opens up a vast expanse of the fabulous city. All the studios 
are in plain sight, and it was in those studios that his romance 
Next door to the Ayres home is 


Hollywood, Lew Ayres lives alone today. 


with Ginger was wrecked. 
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that formerly occupied by Joan Blondell and 
George Barnes, another victim of the 
marital enemy. 

For months the rumors have been about 
that Lew and Ginger were separating, and 
for equal months they have been denied. 
But true to a strange Hollywood tradition, 
once these rumors start they have but one 
ending. There were the rumors and denials 
of the Crawford-Fairbanks break-up, of 
Mary and Doug, of Clark and Ria Gable. 
It is almost as though Hollywood could talk 
people into actions against which their 
hearts are set. 

The thing about Ginger and Lew was that 
they liked each other so much. They were 
well suited, and they had fun together. But 
the basic situation was there. When they 
married, Lew was very important. Ginger 
wasn’t. Now Ginger is one of the first ten 
stars in the business and Lew’s career is at a 
definite standstill. Not that Lew isn’t a 
grand guy, and fine enough to rise above 
this difficulty. It isn’t a matter of dollars 
and cents, or of greater or less importance 
that bogs down these Hollywood marriages. 

Consider Lew and Ginger. 

On that day when I went up to see Lew 
Ayres, expecting only a conventional inter- 
view, he was alone. As usual, Ginger was 
working. His own next picture was not to 
start for several days. At the time I did not 
know that finally and definitely he and 
Ginger were contemplating a separation, 
and he certainly did not act like a man 
facing a crossroads of life. 

Lew talked at length about his own new 
venture, that of directing pictures. He was 
enthused about his first attempt, soon to 
be previewed. There was even discussion of 
Ginger’s help in getting him started on that 
road; she had appeared in some 16 mm. 
pictures which he had made and which had 
been the instrument which got him the first 
directorial assignment. It was a good 
enough interview of its kind, and before long 
the topic was exhausted. Then the bomb- 
shell was exploded, and very dramatically. 

Lew was called to the phone, and he was 
gone an inordinately long time. Finally, he 
called to his publicity contact man, Hubert 
Voight, who had accompanied me. Voight 
came back alone, looking rather peculiar. 
Then he said to me: 

“Tew didn’t talk very much about Ginger, because—well, 

they’re separating tomorrow!” 
‘ Thus was Lew’s absence explained. Out there where the 
phone was located, he had no doubt undergone an emotional 
battle. How it must have hurt to tell, for the first time, that 
his marriage was giving every indication of being a failure! 

But when he came back he showed no signs of distress. It 
was a manly bearing he had, not that of a man defeated. And 
all those who know Lew Ayres, know that manliness is one of 


~GINGER ROGERS’ 
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his most outstanding characteristics. 

Naturally, now the complexion of the inter- 
view was changed. Everything Lew had former- 
ly said took on a new significance. What was 
previously an ordinary statement took on a note 
of pathos. Not that he had indicated pathos 
but under the circumstances everything, even 
the house itself, the furnishings, a trick cigar- 
ette lighter which he had been fooling with, 
became tinged with it. 

Just two years ago thay were married, two 
young people successful in their work, good- 
looking, intelligent above the average; two 
people the whole world hoped would find happi- 
ness in marriage. They, too, were hoping. This 
home was to be the foundation of their mar- 
riage; here they would meet when work was 
over; here they would live. Beyond, outside 
that great window lay the outside world, lay the 
studios, careers—but here was love and the 
living of not two lives, but of all life, of a man 
and woman together. 

What must all that have meant to Lew Ayres 
that day? At the risk of being thought maudlin, 
one can truthfully say that all that surrounds 
him is but a pile of broken hopes. 

“Ginger’s a great girl,” he said, looking out 
that window. ‘‘Of course, it’s a little disturbing 
never to know when your wife’s coming home, 
seldom even eating dinner with her.”’ 

I ventured the question, a very delicate one: 
“Did her rapid climb to the heights have any- 
thing to do with it?” 

He shook his head emphati- 
cally, knowing exactly what I 
meant. “I couldn’t be jealous 
of that! She gives so much 
happiness to so many people! 
I think it’s wonderful.” 

Then he sounded the key- 
note to everything: ‘“‘But she 
works so hard, rehearsing hour 
after hour, so that when she 
comes home she is worn out, no 
time for anything but rest.” 

So there it was! Two people, 
twocareers. He,amanwitha 
new job on his hands, needing 
the help and sympathy of a 
woman, and when he turned to 
the one woman to whom he 
should logically turn, to find 
himself blocked by another 
career. 

Yet Lew cannot in his heart 
blame her. He can only say 
that having so much to give to 
the world, he could not reason- 
ably expect her not to give it. 


And there is the tragedy, as he The Ginger whom Lew knew 
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Now (May, 1936), and their last date together 


must see it; neither he nor Ginger are to blame. They 
are just two people caught in a swirl larger than their 
own personal happiness. Both have talent, and that 
talent demands from them both, to such an extent 
that they meet almost as strangers. 

His career is at stake now. He admits that he has 
slipped as an actor. But that has been due largely 
to his disinclination to be an actor. Getting up from 
[ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 98 | 
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a large sofa on which 


The Tempestuous Life 


ODAY one of the most colorful personalities in Hollywood 


is Luise Rainer. It’s Luise they talk about as they lie on 

the sand at Santa Monica, as they lunch in the studio 
commissaries, and as they gossip between races at Santa Anita. 
Not that anyone sees much of her. She spends most of her 
time alone in her little house in a canyon which runs down to 
the sea. And on those rare occasions when she lunches at the 
Vendome she scurries in like a frightened rabbit, wearing dark 
blue pajamas and with her black hair tousled because she 
won’t wear a hat. 

I saw Luise Rainer the first time at a luncheon party 
Frances Marion gave for that eminent symphony conductor, 
Bernardino Molinari. Luncheon was served in Frances’ lovely 
garden with the small tables placed around a sunken pool on 


which floated cool white water lilies. In anticipation of this 
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setting everyone had dressed appropriately. Everyone but 
Luise. She arrived wearing dark blue pajamas and no hat. 
She came only because she and Frances, who has a genius for 
tucking the odd and the hurt and the painfully shy under her 
wing, are good friends. 

“T do not go usually to such big parties like this one is 
today,’ she told me, mixing her words a little, flavoring them 
with her accent. ‘‘I do not go because if there is someone there 
who affects me a certain way I cannot talk. And when you do 
not talk people think it isn’t because you cannot but because 
you will not and so they say you are bad.” 

I watched Luise when Mary Pickford sat down beside her 
on a sofa in the library to tell her how beautiful she counted 
the work Luise had done in “Escapade.” Praise from Mary 
being something of praise from a master it is coveted in Holly- 


Story of Luise Rainer 


wood. But Luise only turned a little frantic with her shyness. 
Her eyes grew wide and dark. And whispering a dozen 
breathless thank-yous she backed away. 

I watched Luise again when a waiter passed the cocktails. 
She shook her head. And when a famous star, sipping her 
Martini, asked Luise if she never drank she shook her head a 
second time, vehemently, and announced “I do not like 
drunken women!” But there was something about her simple 
directness which kept her from sounding either rude or bold. 

For a time Luise’s studio tried to influence her personal 
wardrobe. They suggested it would be appreciated if she 
would wear something besides pajamas and loose coats and if 
occasionally she could endure a hat. One particular day they 
grew quite firm about all this. Meekly, so meekly that those 
who knew Luise should have been warned, she promised. The 


Beginning the 
amazing story of 
the Viennese mad- 
cap, who, in two 
pictures has scored 
the greatest hii 
since Greta Garbo 


By Adele 
Whitely 
Fletcher 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
FRANK GODWIN 


The other girls wore evening 
= dresses, but Luise rode in on her 
bicycle, wearing her oldest clothes 
and looked straight into the eyes 
of the handsomest boy in Vienna 


morning following there was consternation in the Front Office. 
Luise was walking around the studio streets, and making a 
very thorough canvass of all of them, wearing a flowing chiffon 
gown, a floppy picture hat, spike heels, and earrings and pearls. 

“They did not think it was so funny!” Luise laughed again 
telling me about it. ‘But for me it was funny. And most 
satisfactory, too, because now they talk and talk no more 
about how I should wear such clothes and not such other 
clothes. 

“And,” she said, delighted, “I must laugh twice because 
now some people they must like the way I dress because they 
copy me. That is how it is when you are yourself. It comes 
out all right. And besides, never are uncomfortable 
because you are you. And you are sure.”’ 

To attempt to change Luise Rainer would be as futile as 
building a restraining wall on shifting sands. The things she 
does today aren’t Hollywood born, they aren’t part of any 
circus of being a star. Even when she was a very little girl it 
was the same. She never has been one to fit neatly into the 
conventional pattern. And it’s most unlikely that in any true 
sense she ever will. 


you 


Little Luise, only four years old, was playing that she was 
the sunbeam’s shadow. She swayed with it gently, with it she 
darted across the room and [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 82 | 
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Ken Maynard, famed Flying Cowboy, dispenses Western hospitality 
on his ranch to little Edith Fellows and Marian Marsh. One of his 
feathered friends in the rear turned effete and wears sun glasses 


BOMBSHELL has been exploded in 

Hollywood’s social circles by the pre- 
diction concerning Clark Gable made by 
Mrs. Stuart Holmes, wife of the actor, 
and one of the leading astrologists of the 
village. 

According to Mrs. Holmes, who seldom 
misses, Gable will wed again in the year 
1938 to a woman he now knows. The 
woman is older than Clark, is a non- 
professional and exceedingly charming. 

Both Clark and the woman know of the 
prediction, says the astrologer, and both 
are happy about it. 


Well, well, well! 


NE hundred per cent normal, that’s 
this youngster, James Stewart. He 
was sitting in an office in the studio the 
other day, reading a script. Jean 
Harlow came in, sat down and chatted 
for a moment with someone else. 
After she had left, the executive 
turned to Stewart and said: ‘‘Finished 
with that script?’”’ 
“‘Finished!’’ Stewart exploded. ‘‘ You 
expect a guy toread when a gal like that 
walks into an office?’’ 


OE E. BROWN, Hollywood’s most 

avid baseball fan, got talking with June 
Travis the other day—and showed both 
tonsils with astonishment when it turned 
out that she knew more about America’s 
national game than he did. 

But June was cheating. Because, you 
see, her father is Harry Grabiner, vice- 
president of the Chicago White Sox! 

UNNIEST sight in Hollywood during 

the recent rains was Bob Montgomery 
and Ralph Morgan roaring through the 
down-pour in that famous open car of 
Bob’s—both holding umbrellas. 

“Sturdy but practical people, that’s 
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Freddie Bartholomew goes to ride 
at the Pickwick Academy looking 
a little sad over family troubles 


us,” said Ralph when they arrived, soak- 
ing, at the studio. 


) URING the springtime months, there 
is a lot of quiet treking out the valley 
among famous movie people all, of whom, 
carry in their arms, lovely little bouquets 
of flowers. 

The destination of these stars is a sunny 
little spot called The Los Angeles Pet 
Cemetery. Here most of their beloved 
pets are laid to rest. 

In one spot lies Alice Brady’s beloved 
Sammy who lived with the star sixteen 
years before going on to dogdom’s heaven. 
Rudolph Valentino’s beloved Kabar, who 
died of a broken heart after his master’s 
death, occupies another spot. Puzzums, 
Mack Sennett’s cat, John Gilbert’s Topsy, 
Miriam Hopkins’ Jerry, Billie Burke’s 
Prince, Gloria Swanson’s Rusty and 
Dolores Del Rio’s Da Da, are all resting 
in their own corners. 

Over Louise Dresser’s pet dog, Bub- 
bles, is a tiny marker reading, “Gallant 
Little Soldier.”’ 

Many of the animals worked in pictures 
and were beloved throughout the in- 
dustry. 


ALLY EILERS pulled a nifty at a 

party just before leaving for London. 
Among the guests was one famous star 
who has changed the color of her hair 
numerous times of late. Harry Joe 
Brown, Sally’s husband, spied the star 
and asked Sally if that wasn’t So And 
So. Sally corroborated his guess. 

“*Hasn’t she done something or other 
to her hair?”’ the puzzled Harry Jo 
asked. 

“Shh!” Sally answered. ‘‘It's been 
that way all evening, I’m told. I 
couldn't be sure, though. We've only 
been here half an hour.”’ 


What does this mean? Heads of rival studios dine together at 
Mrs. Jack Warner, Mrs. Irving Thalberg (Norma 
Shearer), Irving Thalberg and Jack Warner. 


the Troc. 


ETTE DAVIS is not only pleased but 

delighted to find her tall young hus- 
band, Harmon Nelson, has made a place 
for himself in the heart and affections of 
Hollywood on his own. 

His quiet unobtrusiveness and utter 
lack of show or pretense, coupled with his 
determination to get by on his own, has 
made him one of the most popular young 
men in town. 

No wonder Bette casts those proud 
looks his way. 


ASTY actions never pay we’re told 
and now Mona Barrie knows it too. 
Mona, dissatisfied with her parts, went 
into an executive’s office and demanded 
bigger réles. 
“When bigger parts come along, you'll 
get them,” he said. 


quet at the Biltmore! 
Making plans? 


“Very well, tear up my contract then,” 
Mona stormed and the executive promptly 
obliged. 

An hour later her agent called and ex- 
plained Miss Barrie had been upset and 
didn’t mean it. 

The executive made it quite clear, how- 
ever, that he did, and so Miss Barrie finds 
herself minus a contract. 


RENE DUNNE was the unwitting 

cause of a major riot at the country club 
where she always plays golf. It seems a 
new caddy master made the sad error of 
assigning a youngster other than Irene’s 
favorite caddy to accompany her on a 
round. 

The result of the fireworks that error 
started was that the belligerent favorite 
was forcibly ejected from the caddy 


Upholding the tradition that the sun never sets on British cricket are David 
Niven, William Collin, Nigel Bruce, C. Aubrey Smith, Merle Oberon, Claude 
King, H. B. Warner and David Torrence at the new Hollywood Cricket Club 


Well, well, isn’t Ruby Keeler interested at Warner Bros. Ban- 


Sitting between hubby Al Jolson and 


handsome George Brent Ruby went sound asleep! or did she? 


house. He brought his tale of woe to 
Irene at the studio and walked out under 
personal contract to her for caddying pur- 
poses from herein. ‘There is one catch in 
the contract though; ‘‘questionable con- 
duct,” which means fighting, is expressly 
forbidden. 
| ITTLE Freddie Bartholomew was 
— traveling in a Pullman on an over- 
night journey with Aunt ‘‘Cissy’’ 
Bartholomew and was occupying the 
upper berth. He was having fun doing 
acrobatics of various sorts while un- 
dressing and had approached a stage of 
near nudity when the train drew to a 
stop alongside another train. ‘‘Cissy’’ 
immediately cautioned him about pull- 
ing down the blind. 
“Oh, certainly,’ Freddie answered. 
“What would they think if they should 
see mea la carte?”’ 


™ ONALD COLMAN is the only star in 
i. the world who ratesa four-story dressing 
room entirely to himself. When he came 
to Columbia to ‘Lost 
the new building there wasn’t finished— 
so they rushed completion of one suite for 
and in it 
lordly but lonely 


make Horizon,” 


Colman’s use he dresses and 
undresses every day in 
splendor. 

It’s nothing new to him, though. The 
same thing happened at Fox and United 
Artists. 


T is interesting to know the idea behind 

the famous “The Ziegfeld 
Follies’ when Luise Rainer, as Anza 
Held, phones her congratulations to Zieg 
feld on his marriage to Billie Burke. 

William Anthony McGuire, writer of 
the screen play, was sitting one evening 


scene in 


in the Brown Derby. In the next booth 


a young woman was telephoning her 
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Brian Donlevy’s sitting pretty: new 
home, dog, and Jean Lewis visiting 


young man and with tears rolling down 
her face was begging him to reconsider 
their quarrel and take her back. 

“Tf only that girl’s voice were smiling 
as she wept, what a scene it would 
make,’ McGuire said. 

It did make an unforgettable scene 
some months later when Rainer’s voice 
smiled as she wept. 


OOKS like the fans have decided 

Jack Oakie will be a real home boy, 
now that he’s married to Vanita Varden. 
Anyway, to help him ‘‘settle down,” 
admiring fans in different parts of the 
country sent him a total of twenty- 
seven pairs of bedroom slippers for wed- 
ing presents. Runner-up in the gift list 
were turtle neck sweaters. He received 
twenty-six of those. 


T a recent gathering of film folk 
Errol Flynn was heard to remark, 
“Don’t tell me anything about the 
French! I know!’’ 
The tone caused considerably raising 
of eyebrows in these parts. Lily Damita, 
the wife, is French, one remembers. 


OW that writing is becoming easier 

for her, Shirley Temple has taken to 
inditing notes in her large round script 
to various members of the crew who 
work with her on pictures. 
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Jim Fidler, radio commen- 
tator, with Jean Arthur 
and Robert Taylor at an 
NBC broadcast. Jim sees 
Jean and Bob as the most 
promising younger movie 
players of these times 


Just one happy family now as 
Elaine Barrie’s mama joins her 
daughte7 in Hollywood. John 
Barrymore escorts them around 


This now young love. No man 
could look more proudly pos- 
sessive than Allan Jones does 
of atltractive Irene Hervey 


John C. Seitz, chief cameraman, 
treasures one he received from her the 
other day. It read: 

“Dear Mr. Seitz, thank you for pro- 
tecting my eyes from those strong lights. 
Yours, Shirley Temple.” 

Her mother, of course, helps with the 
spelling of words like “protecting.” 


LAtrest trick in this village is Rosalind 

Russell’s—she calls it ‘‘ Thursday Hash- 
ing.” 

Thursday night is maid’s night out in 
Hollywood same as anywhere else—so on 
that night Rosalind invites all her friends 
to her house for dinner. 

They bring their own food, she supplies 
the kitchen, utensils and stove; and every- 
one makes her favorite dish. Then all the 
steaming preparations are put on a long 
table, buffet style, and the guests help 
themselves. Like a boarding house. 


UCK, the new St. Bernard star, was 

taken into a projection room to see the 
rushes of his picture, “The Country 
Beyond’’—and they almost had to call 
out the marines. 

Buck liked himself very much—sat 
back on his haunches and barked with 
delight—but when Prince, the Great 
Dane in the picture, came into a scene the 
riot started. Buck had been taught to 
hate that other pooch, and he hadn’t for- 
gotten. 

They had to stop the picture to keep 
the huge animal from chewing up the 
screen! 


UNDAY morning, at the Franchot 
Tones’: Master-of-the-house up 
bright and early with paint brush and 
paint. Subject of toil—the garden fur- 
niture. Colors—white and yellow. Re- 
marks: ‘‘I like to putter. Didn’t I doa 
swell job on that chair, though?”’ 
Mistress-of-the-house (Joan Craw- 


ford to the world) up just as bright, and 
just as early. 


Destination — the kit- 
chen. Tools—the frying pan and coffee 
pot. Result of labors: breakfast, pre- 
pared by her own little hands. 

No remarks. 
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HEN Mary Carlisle got that 

long-distance trans-Atlantic call 
from Paul Mitchell and heard him 
say he was coming clear to Holly- 
wood just to see her—she ran out of 
her apartment, got into her car, and 
went house-hunting. 

She’d lived in that apartment for 
five years. And she found her new 
house—in Brentwood—in five min- 
utes! 


NTERING a Sunset Boulevard 

market where he has been a cus- 
tomer for months, Jack Mulhall 
wore a smile from ear to ear. All the 
clerks smiled in return. It seems 
Jack had just been given the lead of 
Craig Kennedy, the detective, in a 
series of pictures for an independent 
studio. 


Here’s hot news: Director Wil- 
liam Wyler, Margaret Sulla- 
van’'s recent ex, is taking Luise 
Rainer to a symphony concert 


A gay gathering at the West Side Tennis Club. You see Henry Fonda, 
Virginia Bruce, George Murphy, Betty Furness and James Stewart 


“Td rather have the praise from you boys,” 
Mulhall told the clerks who crowded around 
him, ‘‘than congratulations from all the big 
shots in the world. You boys were my 
friends when I was down.” 

“The nice part of it is,’ 
clerks, “‘ Jack means it.” 


’ 


said one of the 


OLLYWOOD luminaries have long since 

learned how to avoid the usual gold-brick 
salesmen who besiege them daily—but before 
small boys they don’t stand a show. 

The Columbia company on location to make 
‘So They Were Married” got took nicely, it 
seems, and by the most. angelic-faced little 
boy you ever saw. ~ He came trudging down to 
the camp tugging a cringing pup on a strap, 
and (separately) persuaded every member of 
the troup that the animal was a find at three 
dollars. They shelled out one and all, but 
when it came time to leave, the only sign of 
boy or dog was a puff of dust far down the 
road. 


RIC LINDEN has been making too many 

trips to San Francisco lately—so the studio 
decided to find out what the attraction is. 

Her name is Kit Hunt, they discovered. 
She’s a writer and a relative of Kathleen 
Norris. 

Eric’s got a gur-rul! 

Eric’s got a gur-rul! 


EMEMBER Baby Marie Osborne, 

famous child star of yesterday? She 
is Ginger Rogers’ stand-in now and bitterly 
sorry that ‘‘someone’”’ did not have foresight 
enough to invest her earnings where they 
could not be touched until she had grown 
up. 


What, the very conservative 
Leslie Howard going whim- 
sey? He’s funning at Pasa- 
dena station, en route to Europe 


INI SHAW has been trying for 

months to get away to New 
York, the idea being to visit her 
three children there whom she hasn’t 
seen in two years. But always at the 
last minute a studio call would reach 
her at the airport, and she’d have to 
cancel reservations. 

So she had three phonograph 
records made of her offspring—one 
as they dressed, one as they washed 
up in the morning, and one at dinner- 
time. Now her dressing room sounds 
as if an entire family were living in it, 
what with little voices chattering and 


all 


Bl feet HARLOW is a smart girl 
and smart girls take no chances. 
It seems Jean gave out the story 


about [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 86 
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ILL FIELDS is a very sick man these days. 
Hollywood’s Bill and the world’s best loved comedian. 


Outside the gates of Paramount studios from early 
dawn people have gathered in little groups since hearing the 
word of his dangerous illness to be near the place in which Bill 
had worked so long. 

One or two who wandered by there in the past have glimpsed 
him sitting outside the sound stage door, the sun streaming 
over his sandy head like a warm benediction and catching the 
hue of his geranium colored nose. 

Out of the group outside the gates one old codger will tell of 
Bill and his goodness. ‘‘ Bill he could call me more names than 
they is in the dictionary,” the old fellow says. ‘‘ But he is slippin’ 
me a fiver all the time he is adoin’ it.” 
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Stars drive by as they stand there, these people who love 
Bill Fields, but suddenly all the business of glamour and ro- 
mance, sham and show has gone out of them, making them 
just one of the group standing around the gates, missing Bill. 

On the other side of the world other people of fame, riches, 
and renown become just humans loving Bill. 

Into Paramount studios in the past months have poured 


thousands of letters asking about Bill. Into his home poured 
hundreds more. Noted people, people of wealth, people 
of fame, plain people like us, all asking the same question: 
‘Will Bill Fields ever make another picture? Will our Bill 
make another picture? Is he so seriously ill?”’ 
The answer, from his director and his friends was always the 
same. 


- DANGEROUS 


DAYS FOR 


BILL FIELDS 


Illness Casts Its Sinister 
Shadow Over Holly- 
wood’'s Most Beloved 
Comedian—But He 
Carries Merrily On 


By Sara Hamilton 


“Bill Fields will die making a picture.’”’ But they don’t say 
which picture. For Bill is a trouper and will go out with a 
script in his hand. 

For the first time in the history of the studio the daily morn- 
ing call sheets had been automatically printed, those last few 
weeks, in this fashion: 

“Tf Mr. Fields works the following people will be needed on 
the set.” 

“Tf Mr. Fields does not work the following people will 
report.” 

There were many days when Mr. Fields did not work. 

It was almost a year ago that W. C. Fields reached for a ball 
on a tennis court and grabbed off a torn sacro-iliac instead. The 
pain in his back was incessant. Almost unceasing since that 
moment. Possibly the only man who ever sat in a barber chair 
for months at a time without wanting a shave, a hair cut, or at 
least a dash of lilac toilet water, was Bill in those first trying 
months. Unable to lie down, he sat night after night in his 
barber chair. 

“Think of it, think of it,” he’d say in that melodious nasal 
twang, ‘‘now that I can afford a bed I sit in a barber chair. 
Hand me over yon bottle, little chickadee.”’ 

And little chickadee in starched white uniform, handed. Or 
else. 

What is there, one wonders, about this man Fields that causes 
so much concern, that calls forth so much genuine affection? 
Inspires deep and lasting friendships among men? Men who 
have striven through to the very top of their profession. 

What is it that inspires so much dread among all peoples of 
Bill going on and leaving them behind? And what is it that 
inspires visiting celebrities like Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. 
Fitzsimmons (the former Mrs. Alfred Vanderbilt), President- 
elect Gomez of Cuba, and many other notables to seek out first 


this William Claude Dunkenfields, a man risen from a 
childhood of free lunches with free beer, free jails, free- 
dom from love, care and thought and education? 

What is it that inspires little children with bunches 
of wilted, woe-begone dandelions, clenched tight in 
theic hot little fists, to stand at the iron gates of Para- 
mount studios and call to the watchman inside? 

“Would you please give these to Mr. Fields? And 
tell him us kids of the Ruff and Ready Club are all 
pullin’ for him.” 

All pullin’ for Bull. 

What is it that keeps such fellow artists as Herbert 
Marshall, Bing Crosby, Adolphe Menjou, Gloria Swan- 
son, and so many others trekking up to the stage door 
and asking like so many eager stage door fans: 

“Bill? How is he today?” 

It is that quality in him that sent Will Rogers, just 
a short time before his death, climbing over a barbed 
wire fence to get in to see Bill and tearing his pants 
practically off doing it. 

It seems they weren’t even answering the bell to the 
outer gate at that time. Bill was too ill to see the doz- 

ens of friends who trudged out to his Valley home. 

But gates and locks failed to daunt Will who simply climbed 
over the fence to greet and shake hands with an old, old pal of 
“Follies” days. 

Yes, it is that quality of simplicity that surrounds the man 
like an aura of invisible radiance. Everything that touches 
him, comes near him, is redi ced to its simplest terms. Living, 
suffering, working, all become simple under his touch. 

Hand in hand with this quality, a rare one in a complicated 
world, goes his humble respect for sincerity. 

He can spot it and its evil brother Sham like a shot. 

It takes this form. In this business of movies he sees (and 
what he sees out of those little blue eyes is plenty) many a 
mother and child combination. He can spot the real, the 
genuine, the selfless mother love quicker than a flash. 

“Saw a wonderful thing today,” he’d relate. ‘A little boy 
down to the studio and his mother. Blankety blank of a 
blank, it was wonderful to see them.” 

Even when the beliefs of those around him entirely differ 
from his, he respects them if they are sincere. “Do you 
sincerely believe that?” he asks. ‘‘Then stick to it with your 
life. Cling to it for the comfort it gives you. Be true to it,” 
he counsels when all the time the idea to him is a repugnant one. 

He likes a woman to be sincere about her womanhood. To 
respect it. To make not a sham of it. 

“T like a girl who wears a petticoat,” he confides. ‘Yes, sir 
give me a girl with a petticoat. Pass over the sherry, little 
geranium.” 

And little geranium in a petticoat passed. 

He can spot sincerity among the many climbing young 
artists about him. ‘Respect your work,” he cautions them. 
“Respect your work and you'll get places.” 

A tree in the distance, a bird pecking at a bit of string, the 
busy labor of a little ant toiling in the mines of the earth, 
those he watches by the hour in the open sun of his Valley 
home. But it is one tree, not a forest; one bird, not a flock; 
one ant, not an army, that holds his interest. 

Simpleness, you see, in every object, every idea of life. 

Even flowers. One flower in a bud vase means more to Bill 
Fields than all the bouquets and horseshoes of incredible 
carnations could ever mean. Simpleness again. 
in a vase. 

“What did you do yesterday, Mr. Fields?.” his secretary will 
ask of a Monday morning. 

“Well, sir, we took a long, quiet ride out into the country 
And we just rode along and we thought. 
It was wonderful. 
a son of a blankety-blank, but it was wonderful. 
think.” 

That, and his everlasting picnics are the besetting sins of his 
stormy life of strife. 

A picnic! The acme of big 


One flower 


Just sat and thought 
Of course we nearly ran over a so-and-so of 
To just 
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PHOTOPLAY fakes great pride in presenting this most amusing 
story written by Miss Helen Beal, a 1936 winner of a Pulitzer 
prize for scholarship. This prize, the greatest accolade of the 
writing world, is given yearly to the three highest graduate students 
in the Columbia School of Journalism. Miss Beal, the only girl 
to carry off this honor, will get $1,500 for study in Europe for one 
vear. Ony pride is that PHOTOPLAY was the first magazine to dis- 
cover Miss Beal, who wrote this, her very first article. 


She 
picked them by the title. 

The word “passion” in a title automatically black- 
listed it for us. So did words like ‘‘sin,” ‘‘murder,” “‘unholy,”’ 
“indiscreet,” “affair,”’ and that awful syllable, ‘‘h--l.” 

Even “‘love’’ wasn’t safe. 
married or mother love. 

Nice, uplifting pictures like “The Ten Commandments” 
were attended by the family ez masse. Mary Pickford, Fair- 


A T first Mother chose the movies we could see. 


banks, Chaplin, Lloyd, Tom Mix and Raymond Griffith rated 
the ‘‘wholesome”’ list. 


Thomas Meighan and Baby Peggy 


“Mother picked 
the movies we 
saw by the title” 
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She had to be darn sure it was _ 


seldom played risqué réles. And 
Douglas MacLean, she had heard, 
was the son of a Methodist min- 
ister, which made him impeccable. 

But never could we budge her on 
Pola Negri or Gloria Swanson. On 
nights when those two sirens were 
in town, we all stayed home and 
played Flinch. 

Those were the days when I was 


Helen Beal secretly convinced that I was 
going to grow up and marry Jackie 
Coogan. Jackie was the first man who made me feel as if we 


two were meant for each other through all eternity. Since then 
I have had the same hunch about William Haines, Phillips 
Holmes, Ronald Colman, George Brent, Clark Gable, and now 
Gene Raymond. 

Thereby hangs my tale—perhaps the first saga of a movie 
fan known to history. For twelve vears I’ve been reading 
about movie stars, and what they think of life, and how they 
rose to fame, but in all that time I have never read the story 
of a fan. ' 

“Well, movie fans aren’t glamorous,’ you might object. 
‘““No one cares about their love life. They’ve never starred in 
photoplays or seen their footprint in cement in a theater lobby.” 

Exactly. That’s what makes us fans so interesting: like the 
Arctic Circle, we’re still relatively unexplored. We are fasci- 
nating only by proxy. We worship at the feet of the great, 
and take a certain satisfaction in reflecting that it is our wor- 
ship (translated at the box-office) that keeps them great. 

Just as all stamp collectors and all dog fanciers have certain 
experiences common to their hobby, so all real fan-atics can 
remember: 

Wanting to break into the movies. 


’ 


“Don’t you know that movies are 
an instrument of the Devil?” 


Probably the first saga— 
undoubtedly the funniest 
—a fan-atic ever wrote 


By Helen Beal 


Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Fancying and cultivating a resemblance 
to some favorite star (Remember how 
pleased you were when somebody else 
finally noticed it too?). 

Collecting stacks of autographed photos 
and boasting of them to fellow fans. 

Practicing expressions in front of mir- 
rors. Imitating the Dietrich slouch and 
the cultured Crawford accents. 

And, of course, falling rather desper- 
ately in love with handsome cinema 
shadows. I believe the average fan, 
though tremendously loyal, never grows 
too serious about one idol. There are 
always at least half a dozen in his heart, 
and room for more. 

Not that I pretend to be an authority 
on the movie fan. I am only a healthy, 
rabid example of the species. My gen- 
eration was the last to know the 
great figures of the silent screen. 
When synchronization arrived, 
we were freshmen and sopho- 
mores in high school—an im- 
pressionable age. Before we are 
twenty-five we may see colored 
photography take the screen by 
storm. 

In short, we grew up with the 
movies. 

Out in Delaware, Ohio (pop. 
8,000 and something), where I 


“No one cares about a 
movie fan’s love life” 


was champion speller of the 
fourth grade, there are 
twenty churches and two 
theaters. One of the thea- 
ters is the kind where you 
throw peanut shells on the 
floor, and the other is the 
kind with a balcony, two 
ushers, and a steam heating 
system that gurgles during 
love scenes. 

It wasn’t the theaters, 
however, that made a movie 
fanofme. It was, ina way, 
the churches. This is how 
it happened: 

My big brother was in 
college. He wore baggy 
trousers, played the banjo, 
and bought all the smart 
magazines: among them, 
PHOTOPLAY. 

My twelve year-old 
brother had just been con- 
verted in a revival meeting 

at one of the twenty churches (he was converted every spring 

for several years). 

One day when I was about nine, the pious brother came 
upon me transfixed over a picture in PHoropLay. The picture 
showed Madeline Hurlock, the slinky lady who used to play 
temptress to Harry Langdon’s country boy. I use the word 
“showed” advisedly. It was the real Madeline—lots of back 
and shoulder and white skin. 

“Don’t you know,” cried Morality- 

aged-twelve, ‘‘that movies are an instru- 

densenardatiahters ment of the devil!” So saying he 
Remnibehstonwalion wrested the magazine from me, tore it 
stars—I'm appalled” in half, and [| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 100 | 
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“Where are you now, my 
Hawaiian Lieutenant?” 


“Reflecting on the 


Dick 


Powell Lost His Voice 


—and Discovered His Own Soul 


OW that he is sure he is coming 
Nie: well and happy—now that 

these last few months of worry 
and doubt have dimmed in his memory to a grotesque night- 
mare—Dick Powell can talk for the first time about the throat 
affliction that robbed the screen and radio of his singing for two 
months. 

If he were not convinced that he was, at last, on the high road 
to complete recovery, that his voice would be free and strong 
and beautiful again, you would not be reading his own story of 
what he went through during those darkest moments of his 
career. Men do not talk about their own deaths. And to be 
robbed of his voice forever would be just that to Dick. 

If this ordeal has taught Dick nothing else, it has proved to 
his own satisfaction that his correct place in the world of enter- 
tainment is as a singer, mof an actor. He smiled ruefully, said: 
‘“‘Any notions I might have been entertaining that I was getting 
by on my skill as a dramatic junior Barrymore, have been 
knocked into a cocked hat. Yes, many reviewers have been 
kind about certain of my screen performances—particularly 
have they complimented my ability asa comedian. But I know 
better now. I know that without my voice, I am lost. I 
wouldn’t last six months! Except for the sight stab at my 
vanity, this knowledge hasn’t upset me. After all, 1 am happy 
in my work only when I am singing. If I couldn’t sing, I 
wouldn’t want any other part of it.” 

The summer leaves rustled lazily on the trees near the opened 
windows of “Estate 18,’’ Dick’s address in North Hollywood 
valley. Many times I have talked to him in this enormous 
room when both the room and Dick’s career were in various 
stages of change or remodeling. Somehow, this beautiful valley 
home he has built will always be part of Dick’s career to my 
mind. It started out as such a modest little farm house; then, 
as his prestige, his popularity and his value at the box-office 
grew by leaps and bounds, this house grew and sprawled out 
with additional wings and rooms until now it is one of the show 
places of the colony—just as Dick is one of the most valuable 
box-office properties in the industry. 

I’ve seen this room alive with the color and gaiety of one of 
Dick’s informal little parties. I’ve seen it dismantled of drapes 
and furniture as Dick, with one of his quick changes of mind, 
ordered the interior decorators to “take it away” even before 
they had hardly had a chance to get furniture placed and 
drapes hung. The room has resounded with the Powell laughter 
and the Powell voice when Dick was ina happy mood. And its 
far corners have thundered back the echo of his indignations 
when he had a chip on his shoulder about something. 

But now, the house was strangely quiet. Quiet as though it, 
too, reflected this new, relaxed mood of Dick’s. 

He had just returned from the Warner Brothers Studio 
where he had gone to tell Jack Warner that he would be able to 
start work in ‘“‘Stage Struck” after being twice cancelled from 
the cast. He was happy about it, yet witha difference. Here- 
tofore, a happy Powell has been an exuberant one. But now 
there was a subtle change. His manner reflected more the 
quality of a triumphant-but-calm conqueror who has wrestled 
too strenuously with a formidable foe to gloat over any victory. 

“Yes, I think all this has changed me in many ways,” he 
agreed as I suggested the.point, ‘fin so very many ways that I 
hardly know which is the most important. I’ve just come 
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By Walter Ramsey 


through a little private hell of worry 
and doubt. And yet I have experi- 
enced so many wonderful things, so 
many unexpected kindnesses from my friends and so much 
generosity from people I do not know that it has given me an 
insight into human nature that I might never have attained— 
if all this hadn’t happened. 

“Technically, the thing that was wrong with my vocal cords 
was the simple matter of a growth—‘singer’s nodes’ they are 
called. This small growth is similar to a ‘corn’ on the foot. 
They are brought on by strain and forcing during periods of 
great fatigue or huskiness. If they are ignored—as I ignored 
them—the penalty is complete loss of voice. It is impossible 
to speak above a whisper because the growth will not permit 
the cords to touch and vibrate. The solution, of course, is an 
operation. The voice must have weeks of rest. And after that, 
the vocal cords must have months of care and freedom from 
strain to avoid a recurrence of the condition. That is the 
brief medical history of my case in cold facts. But it is only 
part of the story. 

““When the doctors told me that I must submit to an opera- 
tion and that I would not be able to sing for weeks, perhaps 
months, I thought they must be out of their minds. I had to 
sing! I was under contract to a studio to sing, to the radio to 


sing. I couldn’t take time out to coddle either myself or my 
throat. I guess I was pretty arrogant about it, in the begin- 
ning. This couldn’t happen to me. I wouldn’t permit it. 


“So the doctors merely shrugged and did what they could to 

fix me up. I managed to get by with my studio work. But 
the radio was more difficult. By having treatments just before 
stepping to the microphone, I somehow got past the problem 
for a while. As I felt my voice grow weaker, I’d strain and 
shout all the louder. In time, it took its toll. One night I went 
down to the station and the temporary treatments had no 
effect whatsoever. I cculdn’t speak above a whisper. The jig 
was up. I was licked! 

“After that, you know pretty much what happened in the 
way of rumors. They were ten times worse than the truth— 
and to me, the truth was heartbreaking enough. On top of the 
terrific nerve strain I was already under, I was forced to hear 
hints that I had every malignant throat disease from cancer to 
tuberculosis—that everyone knew it but me and that the 
doctors were keeping it from me. In my distraught frame of 
mind, I wondered if this could be true. Could the doctors be 
holding the truth from me? I begged them to tell me the truth 
and when they did, I refused to believe them. I was tortured 
with doubts. 

“Of course, some of the rumors were so silly that I could 
laugh them off; one was that I was merely on a vacation-honey- 
moon with Joan Blondell whom I had secretly married. Since 
Joan wasn’t as yet free to marry until her divorce became final, 
this rumor was merely silly. Another story hinted that I was 
merely using this so-called ailment to break my contract. As I 
said, I might have been able to laugh those stories off—if I’d 
been in a laughing mood. 

‘“‘T was miserably unhappy and made more so by the knowl- 
edge (always-too-late-to-do-any-good) that anything and 
everything that had happened had been my own fault. I knew, 
even before the doctors warned me, that I was putting too 


much strain on my voice. I knew I was being a fool, yet I con- 
tinued. 

“T’m not blaming anyone, you understand, for the exhaust- 
ing three years of grinding hard work and strain I have put on 
my voice. After all, it is the job of the studio to make pictures 
—and make them fast, if a player is enjoying a flare of pop- 
ularity. If I had been smart I would have gone to the heads of 
the studio and put my cards on the table—told them where my 
overwork was leading me—they might have understood. If 
I'd have told about half of the people who asked me to sing at 
‘benefits’ that I was physically unable to sing in drafty halls, 
under adverse conditions—that I wasn’t trying to be snooty 
but that I would be a sick man if I did sing—they might have 
understood. But I made the mistake of going right ahead as 
before: singing nights at the studio in order to help them finish 
the picture on schedule—singing at benefits for charity even 
after I was unable to sing professionally. I was always ‘Good 
old Dick, the boy from the country . . . he’ll always help out.’ 

“Even the radio. I’m sure if I had explained to my sponsors 
that I needed a rest, that I was just about reaching the end of 
my rope they would have seen the point and granted it. I know 
this now, because of the marvelous treatment I have received 


. was off the air. 


Faced with the loss of your 
career, could you have been 
- as courageous as Dick Powell? 


from them. No sooner was the news out that I had been forced 
to take a vacation than I got a wonderful letter from the presi- 
dent of the company telling the shock and worry my illness had 
caused the entire organization, how sincerely they would miss 
me and how eagerly they waited for my improvement. What’s 
more, they offered to continue my salary for the entire time | 
This overwhelming generosity I could not 
accept. But no one will ever know what this meant to me in an 
hour when my whole world had turned upside-down. And 
those other messages, from people I didn’t even know—fans of 
the radio and screen—who wrote such wonderful letters. Be 
lieve me, for every one of those thoughts I am inexpressibly 
grateful. 

“Then the day of the operation. Was I scared! Maybe 
such an operation isn’t awfully dangerous, but to me it was 
terrifying. It meant my whole future. Could they remove the 
growth and leave the vocal cords as they once were? Six 
doctors said ‘ Yes.’ 
terminable wait. It seemed as if 
the hours would never pass. It seemed years until I was allowed 
to try my speaking voice again. 

“During all that time, I had 


After it was all over, there was that in 
Had they been successful? 
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As intelligent as she is beautiful, Madge knows where she is going and 
what to do when she gets there. But what if she unexpectedly falls in love? 


Why Madge Evans 


Has Never Married 


She herself reveals the rea- 
sons—and they are good ones 


By George Stevens 


HEN I said Hasta la vista to Madge Evans that after- 
Wiss: and drove up Sunset Boulevard to Hollywood, 

I missed two red signals and didn’t even try to argue 
when the cop ticketed me for the last one. 


I was too busy thinking. Because, during an hour’s talk, I 
had learned more about the lovely Evans girl than I had ever 
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hoped to know. I had discovered 
what guiding cog made her machin- 
ery tick and what basic premise her 
life is built on—which is a lot to 
find out about anybody in sixty 
minutes. 

We had been sitting there for 
some time, nibbling peanuts and 
watching the four dogs parade 
around the room—and finally I had 
said, on an impulse, “You know 
you're almost unique in Hollywood. 
You’ve been here four years and 
you haven’t even married once, 
much less the usual three or four 
times.” 

“Quite an awful state of affairs, 
really,” Madge laughed. Then, 
sobering, she thought about what 
I had said. ‘‘ Well, there are rea- 
sons,’ she told me. 

And during the next hour she 
searched her memory for those rea- 
sons. What finally evolved repre- 
sents a combination of intelligence, 
environmental influence and down- 
right courage; it offered me a new 
vantage-point from which to view 
the attitudes of one of my favorite 
actresses. 

We grant immediately that a lot 
of Hollywood stars have pompously 
said, ‘Career before marriage for 
me!’’—and people have drawn con- 
clusions. Unfortunate ones. 

But when Madge says, “I’m 
going to finish one job before I 
begin another,” and then proceeds 
to explain logically and clearly ex- 
actly what she means, that leaves 
nothing to conclude. The answer 
is too complete. 

“Tt’s so difficult to tell you this 
without giving the worst impres- 
sion,” Madge said. “If I remark 
bluntly that I can’t think of mar- 
riage until I’ve reached the top in 
my career—it sounds so hard-boiled 
and scheming. My work is the 
reason I haven’t married and why 
I won’t for some time. But there 
are so many justifications for my 
decision. 

“Understand this: I believe in 
early marriages for girls, before 
they think about career or any- 
thing else. 

“T’ve wanted very much to settle 
down and make my own family for 
the last five years. 

“But besides that, I’ve got an 
ideal about finishing what I start. 
More than an ideal, it’s basically 
necessary to me to make a good job 
out of any job I do. If I married 
tomorrow, before I was satisfied I’d reached just as far as I 
could go in my profession, then I’d be human enough to be 
miserable. That would be disastrous. 

“And I will xof make a failure out of marriage!” 

So far as her career is concerned, she has made up her mind 
as to what she wants from it. She [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 114] 
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Blonde Claire Trevor who does her sailing out of Newport Harbor, 
can roll her cigarettes in the wind too—the mark of a real sea dog 
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| Could that flair for subtle comedy Gary Cooper showed in Mr. Deeds” be a 
| complimentary reflection of his wife Sandra Shaw’s quiet sophistication? 
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The Charge 0 
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Warner’s magnificent $2,000.- 
000 picturization of Tennyson's 
famed poem, “The Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” is expected 
to make screen history, and 
add more laurels to the crown 
of Errol Flynn who stars in it 
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‘| As the gallant Captain of the 
| 27th Lancers, leader of the “six 
hundred,” dashing handsome 
Errol Flynn has a réle only he 
could play. Opposite him is 
Olivia de Havilland, who won 
| his heart in “Captain Blood” 


Don’t look now—but that bearded derelict is one and the 
same bored-with-it-all fashion plate above, the sophisticate 
of the parlor, bedroom and bath, William Powell. Mr. Powell 
gives drama the works in Universal's ‘My Man Godfrey” 


Challenging Gable as the screen’s most romantic male, Nelson 
Eddy, after a spectacularly successful concert tour, returns to 
sing again with Jeanette MacDonald in ’Maytime.” The lovely 
Jeanette recently completed “San Francisco,” opposite Clark 


ndon,” Jessie Mat- 


Known as “the lady with the loveliest legs in Lo 


“It's Love Again 


thews, GB’s dark eyed star, cavorts with skill in 


AVE you ever noticed how 

at least two of the big radio 

shows which originate in 
Hollywood always give the im- 
pression that everybody in the 
studio, from visiting movie celeb- 
rity to sound engineer, is having 
one whale of a good time? I have 
Campbell Soups, Hollywood Hotel 
and Bing Crosby’s Kraft Music 
Hall particularly in mind. 

The answer, of course, is that 
everybody really is having a good 
time. Bing has the easy good-humor of the perfect host, the 
ability to put every member of a group of people at ease, and 
it’s this which is largely responsible for making his shows so 
much fun for the actors as well as the audience. As for Holly- 
wood Hotel—well, come on backstage for a few glimpses at 
what goes on there and you'll see why it’s never dull work for 
the cast. 

Everybody waited breathlessly for Marlene Dietrich to dis- 
play some temperament when she made her radio début on the 
soup program. Instead, she turned out to be the only star who 
ever went straight through her entire part without making the 
same mistake twice or stopping to argue. You couldn’t perturb 
her nor make her nervous. 

Margaret Sullavan and ex-husband Henry Fonda drove to 
the studio together and left it the same way. Margaret, with 
one broken arm in a sling, had to manage her script, gestures, 
and a cigarette with the other hand. It was Henry’s duty to 
light the cigarettes and provide handkerchiefs—Margaret 
would grab the decorative one from his breast pocket if he 
didn’t. Do you remember the part in ‘‘ The Moon’s Our Home’”’ 
where Margaret falls in the snow and continually falls again as 
she tries to get up? On the air, she created the illusion of hard 
breathing and a succession of bumps by jumping up and down 
on a chair placed before the mike. 

Joan Bennett, suffering from the flu, drank champagne out of 
a teacup at rehearsal . . . Margot Grahame, playing the part 
of Katie in “‘ The Informer”’ (she created it in 
the picture), refused to wear any shoes at the 
mike, because somehow it didn’t seem right 
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By Dan Wheeler 


Bob Burns’ first full length 
film since his radio success 
is ‘Rhythm on the Range.” 
with radio partner Crosby 


to play Kalie in high heels. 

ZaSu Pitts lost her gloves 

then she lost her hat—then she 
lost her script—and finally the 
rest of the cast lost ZaSu! She 
was finally discovered, tucked 
away among the extra performers, 
and doing ‘“‘noises off’’ like mad. 

Everybody is being very secretive about it, but it’s in the air 
that Jack Oakie will star in a weekly variety show for Gillette 
It would be an hour show, and will start, if at all, 
this month. Jack’s supporting talent, and the network, are 
still indefinite. Those of you who listened to his guest appear- 
ances with Bing Crosby and with Ken Murray on the Rinso 
program, know that his easy, informal style will make him an 
ideal master of ceremonies. And can’t we just drop a hint to 
the program builders? The new Mrs. Oakie showed up as a 
swell microphone personality on her own when she was with 
Jack on the Ken Murray show. It might bea very fine idea to 
include her in the arrangements for the new program—that is, 
if Mr. Oakie has no objections. 

The entire Chesterfield contingent is moving to the coast in 
June—Lily Pons, Andre Kostelanetz, and the members of his 
Friday night dance music program. Lily will get down to work 
on a new picture for RKO-Radio, with Andre providing the 
musical score. 

More of radio’s favorite children will head West during the 
summer. Walter O’Keefe, Camel Caravan’s head dragoman, 
will take advantage of the conclusion of his radio contract to 
invade Hollywood as an actor. When he was there several 
years ago, before his radio fame, he was a writer and gagman 
Jack Benny’s to make another ‘‘ Broadway Melody”’ some time 
in the summer, and James Melton is already on the coast. And 
A. & P. Coffee’s Kate Smith is dickering with 20th Century-Fox 
to appear in a picture with Shirley Temple 
Things are still in the dickering stage, but 
they look promising 
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Interesting from a camera angle, and equally interesting to bystanders, who wish to know how 
Bill Powell and Carole Lombard, once happily married, will act together in ‘My Man Godirey” 


E can’t understand how anyone could ever become 

bored in Hollywood. This month, wandering from 

studio to studio without plan or design, we came upon 
so much color, humor and excitement, talked with such varied 
personalities, that our head was kept in a constant buzz. It 
may be smart to be blasé, but the unexpected dramas and 
comedies that pop up back stage and the personalitiés that 
flare under production pressure, give this life a quickness 
seldom found elsewhere. 

In our rounds, we came upon death when a derrick, outside 
the “Yours for the Asking’ set, contacted high-voltage 
wires. Two workers were electrocuted. Bing Crosby, Dolores 
Costello and George Raft, rushing too late to their aid, enacted 
bits of tragedy more potent than any contrived in scripts. 
We had lunch with that lovely Olivia de Havilland; talked 
tennis with Errol Flynn; discussed comedy timing with Stan 
Laurel (a serious and astute student of cinema technique); saw 
a tiger very nearly break loose and chew up a prop boy on the 
“Bengal Killer’? set; saw how ex-married folk (Carole Lom- 
bard and-William Powell) behave when acting together; got 
a lesson in camera angles from Michael Curtiz, the director 
of “Captain Blood; and had, in general, the time of our life. 

The first stop in our tour was at M-G-M, where Sidney 
Franklin is directing ““The Good Earth,” Pearl Buck’s epic 
of Chinese farmers. Paul Muni, who’s being borrowed from 
Warner’s, and the sloe-eyed Luise Rainer are the stars. We 
were lucky in that we got to watch one of the most touching 
sequences in this poignant story. 

The set includes the courtyard and rooms of the home of 
these impoverished coolies. Beautiful in a perverse fashion, 
the stage is spotted with thatch-roofed huts and in the yard 
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there are many solemn-faced little Chinese kids quietly await- 
ing the whistle for the take. While the assistant director 
instructs the children, and Mr. Franklin consults the camera- 
man, Luise Rainer tells us—in her delightfully quaint manner 
—about the scene. 

““Ziss is ze saddest part of story,” she says. ‘‘Weare verree 
poor. We are starving. Now I am going to kill our ox with a 
messer so we can eat.” She laughs apologetically. “A messer? 
That’s German fora knife. I forget sometimes.” 

For her role, Miss Rainer wears padded pajamas of a faded 
blue. Her thin, sensitive face, dominated by those amazingly 
expressive eyes, is wan and tired. She seems affected by her 
tragic role, but the really depressing thing, I learn, is that she 
has been brooding about the ox. An intuitive actress, she 
cannot separate the scene from reality. Brooding about this 
animal, she had been crying in her dressing room most of the 
morning. 

Now, as she leaves us, her face is heavy with a sort of world- 
weariness. The scene is done without dialogue. The camera, 
shooting through a lattice door, watches Miss Rainer (O-Lan) 
as she battles with her conscience. Then she pushes open the 
door, walks slowly to the courtyard and gazes sadly at the ox 
before holding the knife above its bowed head. 

There is a simple power in the scene, even though—-since it 
is a close-up—the ox is not in the take. This ox, actually a 
water buffalo, will not really be killed. We saw it outside the 
set, lazily chewing up a rich.expanse of M-G-M lawn, and not 
even bothering to lift its head as Gable and Joan Crawford 
passed by. 

On the stage next to “‘The Good Earth” set is a simple, 
ordinary little dining room. Yet this is one of the backgrounds 


Unexpected come- 
dies and tense drama 
crop up on the lots to 
interest you here 


By Michael Jackson 


for the wildest tale ever concocted in a 
studio story conference, ‘““The Witch of 
Timbuctoo.”’ In it, Lionel Barrymore 
spends part of his time disguised as an 
old woman. The thing about ‘The 
Witch of Timbucktoo”’ that makes it 
such a crazy picture is not Barrymore’s 
sexual transition. It’s his invention. 
He has some sort of formula for making 
people the size of the Teeny-Weenies we 
used to follow in the funny-paper. That’s 
the way Barrymore gets revenge on his 
enemies. Since the studio has no practi- 
cal way of shrinking its players, the sets 
for these special scenes have giant chairs 
that you have to climb to sit on and 
tables that you can walk under. That 
is, if you’re the size I hope you are. 
However, the scene we watched seemed 
quite normal—up to a point. In this, 
Maureen O’Sullivan is seated at a table, 
while the English actor, Frank Lawton, 
talks to her. Since he is out of camera 
range, Lawton doesn’t worry about his 
gestures. All his expression is in his 
voice. He is telling Maureen all about 
the wonderful duck he has brought for 
her dinner. The enthusiastic way he 
described this duck makes us quite hun- 
gry. And you might logically suppose 


that Maureen would register happiness Lloyd Nolan, Chester Morris, Marian Marsh and Margot 
into the lens. But no. She cries. Grahame in a tense scene from Columbia’s ‘Counterfeit’ 


When the scene is finished, we ask her 
about this. ‘“‘That’s because ducks re- 
mind me of my father,’”’ she says. Sometimes studio life makes 
us pause and wonder. But she explains further. It seems that 
her pa used to like duck, too. And she never liked her father. 
With this point neatly cleared, Maureen tells us about the 
rest of the story, which we have already told you. We have 
developed quite a knack for having leading women tell us plots. 


Incidentally—and we don’t know why we say “incidentally” 


John Cromwell directs Warner Baxier and Myrna 
Loy, the screen’s ideal wife, in “To Mary With Love” 


because we’re going to say it, incidental or not— Maureen is one 
of the grandest, most regular girls in Hollywood. And when 
color comes in, her blue-eyed, brunette beauty is going to be 
doubly enchanting. 

Another M-G-M lambie-pie is Betty Furness. And all you 
who envy the movie ingénue’s languorous life—with swimming 
pools in the back yard and Deusenbergs in the garage—might 
listen to Betty, as we did on the ‘Three Wise 
Guys” set. 

“T get up every morning at five. Sometimes 
even earlier. We work like mad all day. We're 
fifteen minutes ahead of schedule now. We ought 
to be finished in a couple more days. When work 
is done at night, I have to speed all the way home 
to get to bed on time.” 

‘Well, isn’t there any color on the set?”’ we ask, 
ever hopeful for what is wistfully called red hot 
copy. 

““The only color around here is my dress!”’ 

Her dress, a gingham farm apron, certainly is 
colorful. Before we have a chance to discuss that, 
however, she is called to work. Everything is run 
with great speed and precision in this company 


She stands inside the cottage door, then answers 
the knock of Bruce Cabot and Raymond Walburn 
They are two of the wise guys of the title. She 
isn’t glad to see them, but they’re already in the 


house and the scenario doesn’t say there’s any 


thing she can do about it. [PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 90 | 
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Garbo Talks At Last! 


A changed Garbo returned to America this time—a laughing gil 
Why? 


who willingly answered Photoplay reporter’s questions. 


ace 


AM very happy to be back in America again,”’ Garbo said 
to me. ‘‘Now I have a few friends. I should be able to 
spend my hours of freedom with them. We have things in 
common, our conversations are personal and friendly.” 
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Garbo talked for me on the train that was 
bearing her to Hollywood. For the first time in 
years she talked frankly and unabashedly. I 
had boarded that train hardly daring to hope 
that she would talk. At first she refused to see 
me; then at San Bernardino she granted an in- 
terview that lasted twenty minutes—the longest 
exclusive interview she has given in the last few 
years. 

“T really want to find as much solitude as I 
can,’ she said. “I do not know why I should 
talk to people I do not know, but I am beginning 
to learn that it is necessary. 

“Tt has been almost a year now since I left 
Hollywood. I want to work and work hard. So 
much time is lost in idle talk. All my life is 
before me. There will be time to converse with 
people. There is much time ahead. 

“The studio has told me that I am to do 
Camille, but Camille was such a tragic figure.” 

She shuddered slightly and fell into a reverie. 
Finally she spoke again. ‘“‘ They say I am diffi- 
cult to talk to. Ah, if you knew how hard I’ve 
tried! Crowds are humiliating and newspaper- 
men usually come with crowds. Sometimes I 
become upset. When I arrive at a railway 
station and crowds force in around me I want to 
run. J want to find space to breathe. 

“T do not want to be ungracious, though”— 
she fluttered her hands in a gesture of futility— 
“but I do not want to talk to people I do not 
know. It means nothing. Crowds stifle me, 
confuse me.” 

I then asked Miss Garbo if she expected to 
remain in America, make a home here, and be- 
come a part of the New World. 

The smouldering fire in her eyes blazed and 
she seemed eager to entertain the thought and 
make a direct reply, but the habit of years held 
her back. She shrugged. ‘I cannot say how 
long I will stay—a year, perhaps longer. I love 
it here, but I love Sweden, too. It is hard to 
Savi 

She admitted that she had recently purchased 
a tract of land in Beverly Hills, not far from the 
homes of many other well-known film stars. 

Then, smiling, she commented on the report 
that she was bringing a Swedish castle here to 
be rebuilt stone by stone. ‘‘That is very inter- 
esting,”’ she said. ‘‘ M-m-m-m, I should like to 
have a castle, but it would be very difficult. 

“Tmagine all the little packages I would have 
to carry over by boat before I could put my 
castle together!’’ Greta threw back her head 
and chuckled, as if enjoying her own joke. 

And so Garbo has broken her silence. The 
long silence of lonely, bewildered vears. True, 
if any other woman had said these same things 
they would not be very startling. But coming 
from the Sphinx of the screen, the woman who 
for years eluded reporters even when she had to don wigs to do it 
—they are more than startling. For they prove that she has 
definitely changed, that she has left behind her the dim, isolated 
figure of legend and become warm and human. 


—And Here Is the Romantic Reason For Her 
Finally Breaking Her Silence «+ By Jim Mason 
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The reporters who met her when the “ Grips- 
holm” docked in New York were aware of the 
fact that they were meeting a new Garbo. Al- 
ways before this she had refused to grant formal 
interviews, to pose for news pictures. When 
Purser Nils Aurelius said to reporters that 
Garbo would meet the press in the smoking 
room, they were frankly incredulous. They 
wondered if this might not be some trick to keep 
them from following Garbo. But it was no 
trick. She received them graciously, and for 
ten minutes answered their questions. 

What was the real reason for her change of 
mind and heart? Why has she broken her long 
silence? Why has she changed her tactics with 
reporters? 

There have been all sorts of rumors. Those 
who choose to be cynical about the matter point 
out that her box-office popularity is waning. 
They claim that her long silence was an act, and 
that when she found that it wasn’t going over so 
well any longer, she changed it, like the clever 
showwoman she is. 

But I think they are wrong. The Garbo I 
met didn’t impress me as the kind of woman 
who would ever put on an act. Even today 
Garbo isn’t playing ring-around-the-rosie with 
the press. Newspapermen accustomed to those 
who use spellbinding or clever phrases may be 
disappointed with Garbo. If she were merely 
trying to win back her box-office appeal, surely 
she would adopt a more dramatic, startling role. 

The real reason for her change of heart ap- 
parently is George Brent. 

“Pouf!”’ vou, savy, ‘‘that’s old stuff.” 

Old stuff? Perhaps it was once. Today it’s 
new and vital as this morning’s newspaper. Tor 
that romance has just been revived. 

Garbo’s name was linked with George Brent’s 
all during the making of “The Painted Veil.” 
When that production was finished, she went 
away to Sweden for a rest and a vacation, and 
her published avowal was the sullen declaration 
that she was through with Hollywood and pic- 
tures forever. 

Now stop thinking of Garbo as a legend and 
think of her for once as a woman. Here is a 
woman of thirty who has never allowed love to 
dominate her. As a girl of sixteen she was in 
love with Carl Brisson, who was Carl Peterson 
then, and six feet two of romantic muscle. He 
had just won a boxing contest and was appear- 
ing in a cabaret show in Stockholm. When he 
went to the Continent to become the great 
Brisson, Greta waved good-by to him and to 
first love and settled down to steady, careful 
work with Mauritz Stiller, the director. 

Stiller, under whose guidance she came to 
America, was undoubtedly the great love of her 
life. And yet adoring Mauritz Siiller, she al- 
lowed him to return to Sweden, branded a Hollywood failure. but at the last moment she sald, “John, I have changed my 

For two enchanting, glamorous, mad years she and John mind” and went back to Hollywood still single. . 
Gilbert were wildly in love with each other. And yet she seem- Always other things came first with Greta: love second 
ingly broke his heart. She is said to have eloped with him once, Garbo had her little universe [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 112 | 


George Brent was the first friend Garbo saw on her return and 
she has been constantly in his company ever since. Is it love? 
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sj DANCING PIRATE—Pioneer 


HE most magnificent and effective use of color yet shown 

on the screen is given you in this slight tale of a dancing 
master who is shanghaied to become a member of a pirate 
crew in the year 1820. The scenic shots have the penetrat- 
ing brilliance of a Maxfield Parrish canvas while the close- 
ups and middle shots glow with the glorious browns, golds, 
deep reds and greens of a Rembrandt. From beginning to 
end it is an artistic thrill and a visual delight. 

With this debut Charles Collins makes his bid for the top 
favor Fred Astaire’s magic feet have won him. The rivalry 
should be keen since Collins possesses the same grace and 
abandon in dance. Acting honors, however, go to Frank 
Morgan as the befuddled Alcalde of the little pirate-be- 
sieged village; his provocative comedy saves an otherwise 
dullish plot. Steffi Duna appeals as Morgan’s dance-loving 
daughter. 

By all means see ‘‘Dancing Pirate’’; it is a genuine treat. 


+ SINS OF MAN—20th Century-Fox 


DEFANTLY dreary throughout, this sordid picture slips 
over the invisible line between art and hokum to be- 
come one of the most dramatic productions in a decade. 

Story begins in 1900 with Jean Hersholt as a simple 
Tyrolian sexton who will not facé the mechanical progress 
his elder son advocates. The son goes to America, and 
Hersholt follows him there to arrange a cure for his younger 
boy, who was born deaf. The War comes, stranding the 
father and reducing him to beggary. 

Tribulation upon trial is met by the sexton with careful 
faith, so that the nearly happy ending justifies his invincible 
faith in God. 

Hersholt gives a moving, sincere performance in the 
best role of his career, and new-comer Don Ameche, who 
plays both of the sons, is a real find. Romance and the 
usual formula for interest are ignored, but you won’t mind. 
Be sure to see this. 
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A Review of the New Pictures 


3 ANTHONY ADVERSE—Warners 


GREAT step forward in entertainment has been made 
with the picture ‘“‘Anthony Adverse.’”’ Compact, yet 
simple and moving, the story of a man’s soul and mind is 
laid bare, its emotions and struggles unraveling with mag- 
nificent simplicity. Born of an illicit love, the baby 
Anthony is placed in a girl’s convent where he remains until 
ten years of age. 
By Fate he is apprenticed to a mighty merchant, Bonmy- 
feather, the father of his mother who suspects his identity. 


In these surroundings he grows to manhood loving, every 


step of the way, Angela, the daughter of the cook. 

Later, in Paris, at the height of Napoleon’s reign, Anthony 
marries Angela only to be separated by a business trip which 
sends him from Cuba to Africa, where he finds power and 
wealth as a slave trader. Through an old priest whom he 
has befriended, he finds here in the jungle the spiritual 
lesson of life. 

Money and power lose their significance and hunger for 
soul-satisfying things drives him back home. He finds he 
has been left a legacy by his benefactor, Bonnyfeather, and 
with it comes treachery and betrayal. Again he meets 
Angela only to find she has become a great prima donna and 
friend of Napoleon. He claims his small son for his own and 
together the two set off for new worlds, new dreams, deter- 
mined to perpetuate the name of Adverse, one born of 
Adversity. 

Fredric March, as Adverse, Olivia de Havilland as Angela 
and all the superb cast give flawless performances. 


weaves YOUR PICTURE TIME AND MONEY 


PHeE BESt PICTURES OF THE MONTH 


ANTHONY ADVERSE SHOW BOAT 
POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL SINS OF MAN 
DANCING PIRATE SONS O’ GUNS 
ONE RAINY AFTERNOON THE CASE AGAINST MRS. AMES 
UNDER TWO FLAGS THE EX-MRS. BRADFORD 


BEST PERFORMANCES OF THE MONTH 


Fredric March in “Anthony Adverse” 
Olivia de Havilland in “Anthony Adverse” 
Claude Rains in ‘Anthony Adverse’ 
Shirley Temple in “The Poor Little Rich Girl” 
Irene Dunne in ‘Showboat’ 

Frank Morgan in “Dancing Pirate’’ 
Charles Collins in “Dancing Pirate” 
Francis Lederer in “One Rainy Afternoon” 
Joe E. Brown in ‘Sons 0’ Guns” 

Eric Blore in “Sons 0’ Guns” 
Madeleine Carroll in “The Case Against Mrs. Ames” 


Casts of all photoplays reviewed will be found on page 116 


3 SHOWBOAT—Universal 


4 pee happiest idea Hollywood could have had was to 

bring “Showboat” to the screen. Brilliant with stars, 
filled with Jerome Kern’s thrilling music and directed with 
an authentic touch, it marches along with all the delightful 
sentimentality and beauty of the original stage production. 

You know the story well, of course: the half-sad, half 
amusing tale of a cocky, down-at-the-heels river gambler 
who meets and loves and marries the daughter of the Show- 
boat. They go to the big city with their little girl, live in 
alternate splendor and squalor—until, broke and discour- 
aged, the husband goes away. Magnolia, the wife, finds 
fame as a singer in the satisfying climax. 

Irene Dunne is superbly cast in the role of Maguolia, 
her humor is delicate, her voice enchanting. You will en- 
joy young, new Allan Jones as the gambler, but high-spot 
of the production is Paul Robeson singing “Old Man River.” 
Charles Winneger makes a kindly Cap’n Andy, and Helen 
Westley as his wife is as fine as usual. 

If you like Helen Morgan you will bring out your hand- 
kerchiefs when she sings ‘‘Can’t Help Lovin’ That Man of 
Mine”’ in this. 

Direction throughout is handled with quiet reserve, in 
a production that could easily have dripped with too much 
melodrama; the result is a powerful, gripping story inter- 
woven with such numbers as ‘“You Are Love,” a duet 
between Miss Dunne and Allan Jones; ‘‘Room Upstairs,” 
and “Ah Still Suits Me,” (Robeson again). 

Go see, go see! 


Sv POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL—20th Century-Fox 


UNNING Mistress Temple frolics through this latest of 

her imposing list of screen successes with a delightful 
insouciance to the fact she is competing with a cast of stellar 
names for honors. What is more, she staunchly holds her 
own against them all—Michael Whalen, Gloria Stuart, 
Alice Faye, Jack Haley, Henry Armetta, Claude Gilling- 
water and others. 

Shirley is the motherless little daughter of a wealthy but 
busy young man, Whalen. When her governess is injured 
Shirley plays hookey and goes adventuring on her own. 
She meets Armetta, an organ-grinder and from his home 
wanders to that of a struggling song and dance team, 
Faye and Haley. They “‘adopt’’ her when she spins a tall 
tale of being a runaway from an orphanage. Then she wins 
them and herself a fat radio contract from testy Gillingwater, 
her father’s arch competitor. Meantime, Whalen institutes a 
frantic search. Don’t miss this fun. 


Ke SONS O’ GUNS—Warners 


F you have been sorely in need of a flock of laughs—not 

the chuckle brand but the deep-bellied variety—this rough 
and riotous comedy is the sure-fire answer. Incidentally 
it is Joe E. Brown at his very funny best, aided and abetted 
by a capable cast. 

Outstanding is Eric Blore as Joe’s one-time valet who be- 
comes his harassed and confused sergeant. 

Technically the plot is conspicuous by its absence but so 
fast do the idiotic gags and ludicrous interludes race by you 
never miss it. Joe is a gentle soul who believes war is a 
waste of both time and energy but who finds himself at the 
front anyway. There he becomes involved in a spy ring; 
girl-trouble with Joan Blondell, Beverly Roberts and Wini 
Shaw; and an unconscious act of heroism that is as mad as 
a Marx Brothers denouement and twice as funny. 

For good measure you also get a couple of amusing songs 
and one hilarious Apache dance sequence by Brown et al. 
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Ww 
ONE RAINY 
AFTERNOON- 
Pickford-Lasky 


OMANTIC and gay, this frivolous little comedy skips along 

ata lively pace. Francis Lederer stands out in the frail plot 
as a young French actor who in a movie theater kisses the 
wrong girl. The girl, Ida Lupino, creates a stir and Francis 
lands in jail and the headlines. After many hilarious misunder- 
standings he wins her as he met her. 
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THE CASE 
AGAINST 


MRS. AMES 
—Wanger 


HIS is as good a courtroom-mystery yarn as has left the 

cutting room this vear, carrying a difficult mother-son story 
without any mush or sentimentality. 

Madeleine Carroll as the suspected Mrs. Ames is splendid in 
her first real stardom. George Brent as the disappointed 
prosecutor handles his réle lightly. You'll like it. 


HUMAN 
CARGO — 
20th Century- 
Fox 


RIAN DONLEVY and Claire Trevor give robust perform- 

ances In this exciting expose of one of the flourishing rackets 
of the day—the smuggling of aliens into this country. He 
is a reporter assigned to disclose the head of the vicious ring 
and she is a bored heiress turned sob-sister who is working on 
the same assignment for a rival newspaper. Good. 
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UNDER TWO 
FLAGS—20th 
Century-Fox 


Tus tremendous picture offers Ronald Colman, Claudette 

Colbert, Victor McLaglen and Rosalind Russell opportunity 
for grand acting and they are all swell. Story is about a dash- 
ing legionnaire who flirts with his superior’s sweetheart, only 
to fall in love with a visiting Englishwoman. But his jealous 
superior sends him out to die. 
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THE EX-MRS. 
BRADFORD 
-—RKO 


ILLIAM POWELL and Jean Arthur go to town in this 

saucy and sophisticated comedy-melodrama which is 
embellished with sparkling dialogue and delightfully non- 
sensical antics. It’s about a murder at a race-track which Bill, 
a doctor, solves when Jean, his thriller-writing ex-wife, eggs 
him into the case and a lot of unexpected danger. 


SPECIAL IN- 
VESTIGATOR 
—RKO 


OUTINE material becomes average entertainment in the 

hands of Richard Dix, a criminal attorney who turns G-man 
in effort to track down gangsters who killed his brother. Giv- 
ing up his practice, he settles in small Western town, success- 
fully captures the criminals and wins the girl. Erik Rhodes 
helps along the slow pace. 


HAVE TO COMPLAIN 


HALF 
ANGEL— 
20th Century- 
Fox 


O one can complain of lack of action or amusing surprises 

in this delightfully daffy murder mystery romance of 
Reporter Brian Donlevy and Frances Dee. She is acquitted 
of one murder charge only to become enmeshed in several 
more when she is given haven after her trial by wealthy and 
eccentric strangers. Good cast, performances throughout. 


BORDER 
FLIGHT— 
Paramount 


FULL of fast and very furious action, but poorly directed, 

this rates as an average programmer. Story is ripe for 
thrills, being an account of men in an air-patrol base and their 
fight over a girl. She is Frances Farmer, the men John Howard 
and Grant Withers. You'll enjoy the stunt-flying and the big 
climax, otherwise it’s ordinary. 


DRACULA'S 
DAUGHTER 


—Universal 


PREPARE to quiver and quake at this bit of horror destined 

to end all horrors. Beginning with the death of Dracula, 
the story continues with the ghoulish antics of his daughter, 
Gloria Holden. Otto Kruger finally tracks down the lady 
vampire rescuing Marguerite Churchill from her clutches. 
Not for children. 


ABOUT THE BAD ONES 


THE BIG 
NOISE— 
Warner 
Brothers 


HE fun in this picture is pleasant if light-weight. It’s 

about a manufacturer, Guy Kibbee, who is forced to retire 
as head of his company because of age. Bored with his en- 
forced idleness, he buys a small cleaning business on the sly 
and gets mixed up with racketeers and machine guns for his 
trouble. Dumb-bunny Marie Wilson adds to his woe. 
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THE DEVIL'S 
SQUADRON 


—Columbia 


HER is a gripping if somewhat morbid drama built around 

the exploits of the courageous pilots who daily court death 
in testing new planes for aviation companies. Richard Dix, 
a flier once branded a coward, deliberately sacrifices his re- 
gained reputation to save the family honor of the girl he loves, 
Karen Morley. Plenty of suspense and thrills. 
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FORGOTTEN 
FACES— 
Paramount 


POWERFUL picture, yet so grimly dismal and unhappy 
in its realism that it could hardly be classed as enter- 
tainment. Herbert Marshall is superb as the cultured murderer 
who tries to keep his daughter clear of his wife’s clutches; 
Gertrude Michael, as the disgusting wife, overdoes. Story 
throughout is one of utter tragedy. | PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 104 
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It was that rarity, love 


at first sight for the 
beamingly joyous Mr. 
and Mrs. Macdonald 


They Thought They Would 
Keep Their Marriagea 


ECRET 


Jean Parker's love story is that 
of a Prince Charming come true 


By Kay Proctor 


” 


E sure you spell it with a small d. Macdonald. 
That bride-like warning, 
at the time, told in one letter the real story of elfin Jean 


irrelevant though it seemed 


Parker’s recent runaway marriage which surprised Hollywood, 
her studio, her fans, and, I think, herself. Herself because it 
was a dream miraculously come true. 

[t fully tells the 
eminently more exciting and important she feels it to be Mrs. 


Macdonald, wife, 
which this marriage has just climaxed, 


story because it shows so plainly how 


George than Jean Parker, film ingénue. 


Jean’s real life story, 


reads like the pages froma story book. From her first meeting 


with Gee rge 


little desert town, it 
deem essential to thrilling romance: youth; 


until that midnight when they were married 


in a was fraught with all the elements 
vriters 
love at first 


individual careers and separation by 


fiction 


sight: outside influences: obstacles to be over 


come, like distance. 

before she knew who 
he y or what he was. It happened on a rainy dock in New 
l returned from London after playing 


York-on the 
Ghost Goes West.”’ 


She fell in love with him, for instance, 
lL¢ ] : 
night she 


it delightful 


British picture, ‘‘The 


ol 
> 


To be quite fair, she knew of him long before that. For more 
than two years she had listened to tales of his youthful es- 
capades and his growing success as a newspaper man and 
writer of fiction from his uncle, Chester Lyons, who was the 
cameraman on her picture, ‘‘Sequoia.” 
She knew from hearsay that he was in his middle twenties, 
weighed around one hundred and seventy, was over six feet 
tall, darkly handsome and a music-lover who played the piano 
well. She knew he was the son of the socially prominent Mr 
and Mrs. George Macdonald, Sr., Neck, New York, 
that he had been graduated from New York University after 


and that a 


of Great 


studying journalism, sociology, and philosophy, 
marriage was vaguely in the offing for him insofar as it was 
“understood”? he would one day marry the charming girl whose 
parents were such close friends of his parents 

Jean. 
his information. He knew, for 


had been the 


instance, that she 


George, too, knew Che same uncle 
source of 
was one of the real beauties of Holly wood and was considered 
vouthful actresses. He knew 


TURN TO PAGE 105 |} 


promising of 


one of the most 
by hearsay that she had outgrown | PLEAS! 


The real story of elfin Jean Parker's runaway marriage surprised not 
only Hollywood but Jean herself, just as it will surprise you, too 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE 


ofa 


TALKING PICTURE 


One of forty expert cutters at M-G-M, Blanche Sewell’s job is to 
transform unrelated pieces of action into a smooth running story 


HIS, then, is conclusion. For five months we have trooped 

through the vast array of buildings and stages and lots 

called Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, following the smoothly 
working departments in their routine of grinding out a modern 
talking picture; we have helped select the story, we have de- 
signed and built sets, we have wardrobed the players and 
applied their make-up and finally we have shot them with a 
whirring camera; we have only a little further to go. 

Last month we dealt in detail with what happens in a sound 
stage when a scene is being photographed. The locale for that 
action was Lot 1 at Metro—naturally, because three-fourths of 
all production is accomplished there: three-fourths of any 
picture you see is made within the dark confines of a studio 
building. 

But the other fourth is done on location, in the sage-covered 
foothills and the high mountains, or on the shore of Southern 
California. This is the romantic side of movie-making, the 
opportunity for adjective-filled effusion which in the interest of 
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Fascinating and colorful in- 
formation on location trips, 
the music recording depart- 
ment and cutting rooms com- 
plete this series: the first 
and only authentic account 
of actual movie production 


By Howard Sharpe 


time and space I shall forego. Instead, you 
must observe the down-to-earth problems of a 
harried director whose schedule calls for ten 
days of sunshine when the weather is cloudy— 
whose budget is already over-drawn when some- 
one discovers that a road must be built for the 
convenience of the commissary wagon. 

Exteriors far from the studio are used more 
often now than at first, when sound was still 
making small gurglings in its infancy; then the 
noise of a worm turning was enough to ruin a 
scene—it sounded like thunder on a sound- 
track. But with progress has come lighter, 
portable sound machinery that can be bundled 
into the rumble-seat of a flivver; and “‘direc- 
tional microphones,” so carefully discussed last 
month, have eliminated the danger of accidental 
noise. 

When, determined to relay my information to 
you from first hand, I made arrangements to 
spend a week-end on location, I chose the 
“Mutiny on the Bounty” camp at Catalina 
Isthmus. This wasarbitrary on my part:I might 
just as well have gone to Monterey or Sequoia 
National Park. 

California and environs are especially suit- 
able for outdoor work, of course—there is the wild full earthy 
beauty of the Sierras, the crisp bright beaches, Yosemite; there 
is a naval aviation base at North Island, and a Northern 
California town that was certainly transplanted from Massa- 
chusetts. 

W. S. Van Dyke is probably the only director with such a 
mania for verity that he needs must penetrate the dankest 
African jungle, the most frozen monotony of Arctic wastes, for 
his scenery. He gave the world explorers’ data, and got a lot 
of glory out of ‘‘Trader Horn” and “‘ Eskimo” 

But I went to Catalina. The staff and cast were living 
‘“roughly”’ in small tourist cabins and luxurious tents; the stars 
were housed at the old Banning place, a rambling structure 
high ona hill. Standing on its veranda you could see the camp 
below; a fairly typical location arrangement. 

There was a large café, with a beer bar. There was a boat- 
man’s house near the pier, recently transformed into a ward- 
robe and make-up department; there was a rickety pavilion, 


Engineers John Dullom and Robert Shirley use this truck on 
location to tie sound to action with mathematical precision 


recently metamorphosed into a sound stage. There was a 
swarm of company boats, and the Bounty herself in the bay. 
The whole Isthmus crawled with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
The troubles of Director Frank Lloyd, as he recounted them 
to me, are also typical. ‘‘It started months back,’’ he said, 
“when we had to select the site—that was done through the 
research department. We had to hunt all over the world for 


Frank Skinner, Arranger, Nat 
Finston, Head of Music, Arthur 
Lang, Conductor, talk “shop” 


plans of the original Bounty, so she could be built to 
scale. And the war canoe was brought from Tahiti. 

‘“That’s routine stuff, of course, along with sets and 
casting and props. The biggest worry is feeding the 
men, two hundred of them; food has to be brought in 
speedboats from the mainland twice daily, and when 
we're at sea all day hot lunches have to be sent out 
thirty miles by launch. And then the weather: if this 
country has a fault it’s occasional fog—and produc- 
tion held up means a budget bloated. So we made a 
stage in the pavilion, sound-proofed it pretty well 
with jute, and stationed guards all around. It meant 
bringing lights and extra cameras and trucks and 
what-all over from the studio, but we saved time on 
interiors.” 

There was transportation, first consideration when 
location is necessary. This particular camp had to 
have a fleet of water taxis—ten or so cars and a flock 
of trucks; they had to have a road between the settle- 
ment and “Tahiti” which with all its palms and 
houses they duplicated some miles down the coast. 

There was no road so they built one, bringing in engineers, 
laborers and steam-shovels for the purpose. 

People on location get up early, go to bed early. It’s hard 
but it’s worth it; everyone gains ten pounds except the director, 
who loses ten, and almost everyone returns to the studio with 
quieted nerves and a toned-up system. Half the film colony 
romances find their beginnings on | PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 94 
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SECOND WIFE 


the biggest box-office smash of the year. It might even win 

the Academy award. 

Carol Duncan sat on the second stair, her elbows on her 
knees, her forehead in her hands, and with a desperate sick 
hopelessness faced the fact that she was licked. She had lost 
him. And there wasn’t anything more she could do about it. 
She just wasn’t good enough. Or rather, Sybil Kent was too 
darned good. Sybil with her... 

Carol rose slowly and, with her hand on the banister, 
paused a moment. No use mentally maligning Sybil. William 
Keith had wanted her and had married her five years ago and 
now after two years of divorce and one year of being married 
to Carol Duncan, it looked as if he preferred Sybil after all. 

Sybil was one of the best of the glamour girls. But on her 
own not much of an actress. William Keith had to beat almost 
every move out of her. Under his direction she had risen to 


[: was going to break records. It was probably going to be 


In another awful second, 
she saw that it was Sybil, 
his ex-wife. “I hope you 
don’t mind,” Sybil said. 
“He asked me to come” 
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popularity and in the two years without it she had slipped. 
William Keith had divorced her because of her weakness for 
blond crooners and because of her temper, which was un- 
doubtedly the meanest in Hollywood. He had refused to direct 
any more of her pictures because he was sick and tired of that 
temper, not only at home, but on the sets. He was sick of 
hours wasted because she kept everyone else who worked with 
her continually on edge. He told the producers he was either 
through directing Sybil Kent or he was off the lot for good. 
The producers had tried four pictures with Sybil under other 
directors. And then they had gone back to Keith and begged. 
They said that Sybil was promising this and that. Remember 
how good their pictures together had been? What had he 
ever done compared to “Adrift”? and ‘‘ Midnight Love?” 
Keith had reflected and relented. ; 
And Sybil-was making good on her { 
promises. She knew what was. good for 
her. And she was showing Keith again 
all the things that had made him want to 
marry her seven years before. It wasn’t 
only the glamour. It was that and the 
surprise of her competence in other 
things. Her brilliant wit, the way she 
could ride a horse, or swing a golf club, 


When a man like Keith 
_ finds he’s needed by his 
_ ex-wife, it's iime for his 
present one to look out 


By Helen 
Hibbard 
Dau 


Illustrated by 
Harold Dennison 


or catch a fish, good enough for any man. And with 
the excitement of her beauty and her husky voice, 
Sybil was unbeatable. 

Carol started slowly up the stairs, her small white 
pumps making a heavy tired clop on each step. She 
closed the door of her room after her and leaned her 
forehead against the frame. She tried to cry, but she 
couldn’t. She straightened wearily and went toward 
the dressing table. She sat down on the oval bench 
and looked into the oval mirror. 

She tried to see herself as Carol Duncan, actress, 
whose name in the second lead was an additional 
attraction to any picture, and who might someday 
succeed to the lead in a minor picture but would never 
be a star. She was capable and there was reality in 
her acting, but the camera never quite caught the 
living warmth that was Carol in person. It was 
because it was the kind of warmth that is selfless 
and relaxed and the cameras made her conscious. 
They stiffened her beauty, too, which was more than 
a perfection of feature and contour. It was a ripple 
of laughter, a melting of sympathy, a candor of 
opinion, so real with herself that she could only fall 
short in trying to act them. 

Carol Duncan, she said to herself, and mentally 
wrote “Finis” after the name. It was no use pre- 
tending that there was more to life after 
Keith. Not any more than there had been 
anything else in life since she had first 
known him. 

William Keith. Known to everyone just 
as Keith. One of the first directors to make 
the world realize that a director was as 
important to a picture as a star. Big. 
Grinning. With his strong, pleasant, 
homely face, deep lined and intent. Quick 
to laugh. And quick of temper. But never 
unfair. His enormous fairness had always 
made her tingle a little with pride. Big 
enough to admit being wrong. Big enough 
to value the little fellow. Big enough 
never to condescend. Big enough never to 
pity. 


ER fingers tightened on the edge of the 

oval bench. She mustn’t let herself 
think about him. It brought the ache of 
her love to an unbearable flood through her. 

But her mind, unobedient, rushed back 
to the day they were shooting the ball- 
room scene for ‘‘ Midnight Love’’ and she 
had fainted dead away on the set. She 
had been little more than an extra then. 
Sybil was starring. And she had kept them 
there for hours while she fussed about one 
thing after another. The air was close and 
everybody’s nerves were strained to the 
breaking point. Then an extra had acci- 
dentally stepped on Sybil’s dress, ripping 
it a little, and she had swung around and 
slapped him on the cheek. 

There was a terrible hush, during which 
William Keith’s face turned white. He got 
out of his chair and strode onto the set, 


looking as if he meant to stop short of nothing but picking 
Sybil up and breaking her over his knee. And Carol in his 
path, half sick from fright and sheer weariness, suddenly 
dropped at his feet. He stopped short, staring down at her, 
then he stooped quickly to lift her in his arms and shouted, 
“That’s all for today,” and strode off the set. He got her a 
glass of water and when she had recovered he insisted upon 
driving her home. 
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That was a few weeks before he divorced Sybil and a couple 
of months afterwards he bumped into Carol on the lot. 

‘““Hello!”’ he said quickly. ‘“‘How are you? Come on. Ill 
drive you home.”’ 

Only they went for a ride instead, and after that Keith took 
her under his wing. He didn’t like her apartment and he found 
her another. He didn’t like her clothes or the way she did her 
hair and he had her change them. ‘I can help you some,” he 
would tell her. ‘But I can’t put you across asa star. You’d 
have to do that for yourself. It would have to be the most im- 
portant thing in the world to you. And other things seem to be 
more important to you than putting yourself across.” 

Then for days she wouldn’t see him. She would think that 
she was never going to see him again. And then suddenly he 
would turn up to sit quietly by her fire, smoking his pipe. 
Presently he would begin to talk. He would tell her about the 
picture he was working on, what 
pleased him and what annoyed 
him and what he dreamed of do- 
ing. And sometimes when he left 
he would hug her to him a minute. 
‘Good girl,’”’ he would say, and 
then he would be gone. 

One night the miracle hap- 
pened. He kissed her and told 
her that he wanted to marry her. 

What a hungry little thing she 
had been in those days, she 
thought, so eager for his love, for 
the strength of it. Then gradu- 
ally, in marriaze, growing more 
sure of herself, until it was she 
who was looking out for him, run- 
ning his home so unobtrusively 
that he should never be annoyed 
by details—proud to give him the 
peace he had never known. 

Carol tugged off her small hat 
and tossed it aside. She began to 
pull off her gloves, staring at her 
tired face with its shadowed eyes. 
She had dressed so carefully to go 
out to the studio to watch Keith 
direct the picture. She had 
scarcely seen him since they had 
started working. He hadn’t had any meals home. He came 
into the house to drop into bed for three or four hours and then 
was off again. Most of that time he was drilling Sybil. ‘“‘She’s 
doing the best work she’s ever done,” he told Carol one night as 
he stood in the center of his room undoing his tie. ‘‘She’s more 
beautiful than she was, too. More electric. Lord, that 
woman’s got more than any one mortal has a right to!” 

And Carol sitting on the edge of the bed, listening to the 
news, was stung to say, ‘‘ More temper, anyway.” 

“What?” he looked at her in surprise. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, “‘she’s 
reformed. You'd be surprised. She’s learned a lot. And after 
all it was understandable. She worked her way up from 
nothing and worked hard. Success was bound to go to her head 
a little until she got her bearings. You’ve got to forgive and 
forget things like that. Well, I’m done in. Mind scooting?” 

He had kissed her and patted her cheek while he was thinking 
of something else. That was when she began to realize that he 
wasn’t seeing her any more. She had become just a fixture in 
a smoothly running household. He had always been detached 
and preoccupied when he was working on a picture, but not 
keyed up and excited like this. And Carol knew, even if he 
didn’t himself, that the excitement was Sybil. 

Then she tried sticking closer to him. That was why she had 
gone out to watch the picture today. All dressed in white 
which suited her dark beauty best. She had sat in a chair be- 
side his. She had wanted so badly to show him that, if he could 
work so well with Sybil, she was interested too and she made a 
small suggestion that did not please him. 


‘Please, Carol,’’ he begged impatiently. ‘‘We tried it that 
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Who doesn’t want to go to 
Hollywood? Luscious little 
Sally Byers wanted to go 
—badly—and dreamed of 
the day her name would 
be in headlights. She fig- 
ured a lot could happen 
at a country club dance 
when a brilliant young 
visiting director is in town. 
It happened, all right — 
but not what Sally had 
planned for. Read this ex- 
citing story, “All Aboard 
for Hollywood,” by Mar- 
garet Dellison, in the Au- 
gust Photoplay, out July 10 


way yesterday and it didn’t work.” Then seeing her hurt ex- 
pression, his eyes had squinted at her searchingly and suddenly 
he reached over and took her by the shoulder. “Look here, 
you’re not looking so well. Why don’t you run out to the ranch 
until the picture’s finished. Then I’ll join you. It’ll be about 
three weeks.” : 

Three weeks. And he had never wanted her away from him 
a day before. Now he was asking her to go. 

Carol got up and walked about the room, her slim body 
drawn taut and desperate. She supposed some women would 
have tried fighting Sybil on her own grounds. But a certain 
dignity in herself would not permit it. Scrap with another 
woman over Keith as if he were some little ninny that could be 
won by the lady with the biggest bag of tricks? No. She 
respected him too much. Keith wasa man. It was up to him to 
choose what he wanted. If he preferred what Sybil had tooffer... 

She flung herself across the bed 
suddenly and now she was sob- 
bing. For two hours she made no 
effort to control her misery, and 
at the end of that time she arose a 
saner woman. She would go to 
the ranch—and wait. It would 
give Keith a chance to find out if 
he missed her, what she meant to 
him. If he didn’t miss her... 
well, perhaps, it was better to find 
that out too. 

Bob Blake who ran the ranch 
for them was waiting up for her. 
She had telephoned him along the 
way that she was coming. When 
she drove up alone in the dark he 
was shocked. : 

“You shouldn’t have come 
alone,” he said. ‘“‘Why didn’t 
you tell me to come down and 
meet you? It’s after midnight 
and the roads around here are 
pretty lonely.” 

Carol laughed. It was good to 
hear his warm, pleasant voice 
assuming as he always did a pro- 
tectiveness towards her. ‘‘ You’d 
think I was a child,” she had said 
once to Keith. And Keith had caught her to him hard and held 
her close, his cheek against her hair. ‘“‘You are,” he had 
laughed tenderly. ‘‘You’llalways be. For me to take care of.” 

He had forgotten now, she thought, as she followed Bob and 
her bags into the house. He had forgotten all the things he had 
said to her, while she was beginning to remember them one by 
one with the acute pain of loss. 

She stood in the middle of the big room and looked around at 
its rough walls, half-covered with Indian blankets and Keith’s 
hunting and fishing trophies. Bob had a fire roaring in the 
hearth for her. She stood before it and unbelted her coat. 

Bob took her bags up to her room and then came down again. 

He stood beside her, his big, tanned face grinning down at 
her his immense pleasure to see her. “‘Not working in any 
pictures, eh?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 
year now I’m married. 
busy.” 

“T guess from what I hear a lot of those picture dames don’t 
take marriage so seriously.” 

“Well—everybody’s got to figure out what they want most 
from life.” 

His face grew sober and he looked away from her. ‘‘And then 
try and get it!’’ he said bitterly. 

She wondered what it was he wanted and couldn’t get. 
shivered a little. Was life like that for everybody? 

“T think I’d like a drink, Bob,”’ she said suddenly. “Strong.” 

“‘Sure,’’ he said, and disappeared into the kitchen. 

Keith had had the ranch for [PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 78 | 
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sun worshiper Dolores Del Ric 


Dolores, in a canary suit, stretches out on a red leather chaise longue. 
Right, patterned in red, white and blue is an all rubber suit with match- 
ing sandals. Left, her white coat banded in royal blue billows in the 
breeze. Dolores’ knitted suit is of diagonal navy and white stripes, match- 
ing braided kid sandals. A blue jersey bolero is worn with the suit 


A shallow affair in natural 
straw tweed has an imperti- 
nent quill tied in with the 
bow of grosgrain ribbon 
which bands the low crown 


“What do you think?” que- 
ries Ginger. We think it is 
adorable, this smart black 
milan hat with its veil halo 
and bow of belting ribbon 


Only if you are as young 
and radiant as Ginger may 
you tilt your hat back like 
this. The black straw coolie 
frame is lined with chiffon 


Hats were never gayer than 
this season, so Dache dar- 
ingly combines green lace 
straw with an orange bird. 
The green veil adds allure 


A town hat of Scotch plaid 
with upturned brim like a 
Breton sailor, has a crisp 
patent leather bow and a 
fine mesh veil for neatness 


A nothing of navy blue lace 
straw is merely an excuse to 
flaunt a nosegay of red and 
white and blue flowers. The 
demure veil is a dotted mesh 


Carole Lombard OK’s 
sketch Travis Banton 
shows her—fun begins 


Step number two. A 
form in size thirty-four is 
used, marked with Car- 
ole’s name, on which to 
first drape the costume 


® Evolution 


Step number three. 
Sheer pink crépe is 
stitched on frames and 
tiny beads are applied, 
one by one, in the pat- 
terns Travis has drawn 


Joan poses especially for us in her chartreuse 
souffle gown with dregs of burgundy roses for 
contrast. Double flounces fall over the shoulders 
from the neckline which is high across the front 


A raised waistline gives Joan extra length of 
limb in this flattering powder blue chiffon gown. 
The skirt is circular with a long train which may 
be worn over the head and shoulders or allowed 
to fall in soft folds from base of the décolletage 


JOAN BENNETT 
in 
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be Byte iicgy. 


Madge Evans was feted when 
she visited Olvera Street in Los 
Angeles. Here she is talking 
with a group of Mexicans, wear- 
ing a navy and white taffeta 
suit and a plain navy straw hat. 
Her favorite touch of white at the 
neck, and gloves, navy sandals 


ered. 


MADGE EVANS Tells 
What The SCREEN 
Has Taught Her 


Nia Nae ol 


| ee is a young star who has never “gone Hollywood.” 


Her name is Madge Evans. When I heard that she had 

said that the movies had taught her a lot I asked her to 
tell me about it, for I feel that Madge has absorbed all the best 
that the screen has to teach about grooming while she has 
remained the charming sort of girl that one might meet in 
one’s own home town. 

Madge told me the first thing she did when she came here 
was to cut her hair and thus shape the contour of her head. 
The second was to study body posture, and that, she thinks, 
is the most important thing of all. 

“You look ten times slimmer,’ says Madge, “‘if your back is 
not stuck out.” 

Twice a week she goes to a posture class where they practice 
standing and walking. She finds it has helped her endure the 


Hand woven baskets catch 
Madge’s attention. Her dress is 
of dark blue crépe, gaily flow- 
It has an apron drape, 
with fluted edge to match the 
trimming at wrist. and a bow at 
the neck. Her wide hat is of 
blue straw: blue kid sandals 


Because of her fair hair and blue eyes, Madge 
favors blue. Stopping to inspect native-made 
jewelry, she wears a summer suit of navy crépe 
with white piqué collar and revers. Her blouse 
is dark blue crépe with which she wears pearls 


strain of her work and has improved her health. She has 
learned to control her body even when it is relaxed. She re- 
members the first shock she got when she saw herself on the 


screen. She saw herself sitting listening to Ramon Novarro, 
relaxed and natural as she had thought, but altogether lacka- 
daisical when caught by the camera. [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 103 | 


English hunting shirt of 
finest shetland wool 
with attached silk stock. 
Cotton corded sports 
bag in violet and white 
checks, violet lining 


White fabric sports 
glove with cuff flared by 
inverted pleat, caught 
in the back by a talon 
fastener in a bright 
color for contrast 


In white with brown or 
all white, this spectator 
sports shoe is doubly 
smart with its twin 
straps, fringed tongue 
and trim leather heels 


ih : 


For town and travel, 
gray doeskin bag and 
pull-ons, smartly tai- 
lored. The leather is so 
treated that it actually 
wears itself clean 


Midsummer 


Addenda 


A summer find is the 
black and white wash- 
able kidskin bag from 
which even lipstick can 
be removed. Fabric 
gloves with pique cuffs 


Flower jewelry in pastel 
colors for summer 
frocks; pin and bracelet 
carved like old ivory; 
maplewood leather, and 
prystal for sportswear 


Photos by Ilse Hoffman 


Up-to-the 


MINUTE HANDS 


Anita Louise does her 
daily dozen with a buf- 
fer which is an impor- 
tant item in that new 
beauty kit. The cylin- 
der, center, with metal 
cover is a dry polish 


After a last cleansing 
with an oily polish re- 
mover to doubly assure 
a lasting lacquer, Anita 
brushes on bronze-tone 
polish. Last of all, an 
oil cuticle conditioner 


INGERTIP fashions 
that will twinkle brilliant- 
ly on starlit roofs, and on 
the beach are gay and young. 

Make-up for your nails is just as important as it is for your 
face and changes with the season and the occasion. Now it 
must harmonize with suntanned skin tones as does your powder, 
lipstick and rouge. 

A vibrant red is an excellent evening accent for white or 
black, and to wear with pastels, wine, kelly green or gray 
shades that have no yellow undertone. 

For water nymphs and beach sirens, toasted by Old Sol to 


Unmistakably Chinese, 
the make-up Joan Marsh 
wore with her new eve- 
ning coiffure. When she 
donned her frock, her 
fingertips matched her 
Chinese red lipstick 


Photos by lise Hoffman 


a dusky tan, there are the 
new tile or brick shades 
don tans, coppery and rusty 
shades will most certainly 


Lon- 


nail the fingertips of these summer girls. 

Like Norma Shearer, some of you will prefer natural or rose 
nail polish for both daytime wear and for evening, or just for 
your business day. Either shade is subtle and charming with 
fuchsia, violet, smoky blue, purple and rose pinks. But with 
dusk approaching, change the shade to a darker tone as Joan 
Crawford does. It’s fun and takes but a moment and makes 
your hands look fairer. If your [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 88 ] 
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Sothern Shopping © 


Ann seems to be going in for tweeds even 
in her luggage. It is really a specially 
woven material in gray and white or brown 
and white and bound durably in rawhide 


The lilt of youth in 
the spring is in the 
new coiffure designed 
for Ann Sothern by 
Sidney of Bonwit Tel- 
ler’s. It is softly 
curled and brushed 
upward from her face 


At the left, Ann’s bag 
has her undivided at- 
tention. It is fitted 
with every conceiv- 
able gadget that 
could be desired and 
comes in alligator or 
suede with slide top 


Ann is testing a new gardenia fragrance, 
a cologne, delicate and not too heady, one 
that would make a lovely graduation gift 


Photoplay s lly wood Beaut 


_—East and West 


Bags and more bags are Ann’s weakness. 
For a dress bag, Ann selects an antelope 
suede pouch, strapped and buckled, and 
trimmed in patent leather. From Magnin’s 


No need to scramble 
for a mirror when 
there is one in the 
case of her exciting 
new lipstick. She 
also has one with a 
jeweled case, a lip- 
stick at both ends 


Round, flat and smart 
is her new vanity of 
natural colored doe- 
skin. There are pock- 
ets for everything in- 
cluding cigarettes. A 
lipstick with a clip 
is the new time-saver 


Photos by lise Hoffman 


Four shades of powder, a mixer and a 
measuring spoon assures Ann that she will 
have the correct shades for all occasions 
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This siren is Patricia Ellis, relaxing in an all 
wool zephyr suit of coral and white. It is triple 
knit, shadow-, shrink- and stretch-proof. Paral- 
trimming affords perfect front fit 


air cord 
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White dots on dubonnet 
are perfect for Germaine 
Greer’s clothing. Knitted 
in all wool zephyr, her 
suit has adjustable shoul- 
der straps ending in 
brassiere tie - back belt 


Left, here is a suit that 
really stays up without 
shoulder straps. Elastic 
in the hem and detach- 
able straps is the secret. 
Irene Bennett wears the 
skirt as a shoulder cape 


A cleverly cut suit of chenille 
matelasse worn by Charlotte 
Russell. The skirt width is 
exactly right and the shirred 
neckline treatment enables the 
wearer to adjust the front of 
the bodice in height at will 


Excellent for figure control is 
Irene Bennett's knit swimming 
suit. The contrasting neck 
lacings provide a smart up- 
lift effect. The navy and white 
color scheme is carried out 
in the smart beach sandals 


Diana Gibson has chosen the new carrot shade in a wide wale 
ribbed woolen for her swim suit. Matching socks and white shoes 


and Colorings in the 
New Swimming Suiits 


Sleekly form fitting is this 
one-piece white rubber suit. 
It is carefully molded above 
the waistline for diaphragm 
control. Esther Brodelet wears 
T strap rubber sandals with it 


If you are as slim as Lucille 
Miller you may safely wear 
the brief brown rubber suit. 
The trunks button at the sides 
and the “Bra top” ties in the 
back. Bathing shoes are white 


A citron yellow play suit, built high at the neck, for Marion Tal- 


Mary Gwynn’s suit is 
chenille matelasse which 
has the softness of uncut 
velvet. Two-toned siraps 
give color accents. Snug 
fit above the waisiline 
gives necessary support 


ley. Chinese sun hat and striped robe for lounging on beach 


Mary Carlisle has 
chosen this suit in 
corn-gold. It is de- 
signed in a fancy knit 
and a sea horse ban- 
dana is used for a 
new halter neckline. 
She varies her scarfs 


The neckline of Irene 
Hervey’s suit is 
squared off, back and 
front. It is of perlknit 
wocl in Bagdad blue. 
Two-toned adjustable 
straps tie at the front 
of the bras in bows 
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Young Doug Learns the Answers 


or they were simply glorified romance in per- 
son, according to which way you looked 
at it. I do not know why or how or 
whether Joan had anything to do with 
it, but during that time Doug went arty 
and highbrow—he went in for “LIFE” in 
a big way. And in those days he never seemed 
quite real to me, he always seemed to be some- 
one playing a part, an attractive, good-looking 
charming actor trying to be a Noel Coward 
character off stage and without one ounce of 
sincerity in him. Maybe I was wrong—but 
somehow I don’t think Iwas. The more I have 
come to know Douglas as he is now, the more I 
have come to value him as a friend and a com- 
panion, the more I have seen of his integrity 
and his concentration and hard work, the more 
I think he was insincere in those days, that he 
hated the whole set-up and was going through 
a phase that probably couldn’t have been 
avoided. 

Two terrific things hit him in quick succes- 
sion. 


OAN divorced him and I don’t think that 

he would deny for a moment that the divorce 
hurt him and that for a time life didn’t seem 
worth living. 

And he went to England to join his father on 
a trip around the world. Somewhere in those 
intervening years Beth Fairbanks had brought 
about a reconciliation between her son and his 
father. It had always distressed her deeply to 
have them parted by young Douglas’ youthful 
disappointment. So, when he was trying to 
pull himself together, when he was facing life in 
its most stark and bitter reality perhaps for the 
first time, young Douglas found himself in 
England. 

Since with Marcell Hellman, a_ brilliant 
European producer, young Douglas founded 
the British film company called Criterion 
Films and announced his intention of making 
pictures exclusively in England, there has been 
a good deal printed about it and people at 
times seem to have formed the impression that 
Douglas went to England for social reasons and 
that he has turned his back upon America. 

One of the reasons I went to England, be- 
sides writing a picture for Douglas, was to see 
for myself. 

“Come over with me,” Douglas said, ‘“‘and 
take a look around, and I think you'll under- 
stand. You know Hollywood—you know 
what my position was there—and Id like you 
to see and understand why I’ve done what I’ve 
done.” 

So I picked up the whole story, partly from 
people in London who had watched the whole 
thing, and partly from putting together things 
I already knew. 

In the three years it took to make Criterion 
Films come true—because they existed at first 
only as a dream of Douglas’—the boy I had 
known grew up, and he grew up the hard way. 

Things were pretty soft for young Doug in 
Hollywood by that time. If you’d ever tried 
casting pictures and known the incredible 
dearth of good leading men, you’d understand 
that. He was getting top salary, he was in 
constant demand, he had proved himself a very 
fine actor in such pictures as “‘The Dawn 
Patrol.” He could go right on doing that just 
as long as he wanted to, and there wasn’t any 
question about that. 

But suddenly, he told me, that wasn’t what 
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he wanted. He wanted a great deal more than 
that. It wasn’t good enough. And it didn’t 
have any real future, as far as he could see it. 
You hadn’t, he said, anything except what was 
built upon the strangely shifting thing called 
public favor. Besides, it gave you nothing to 
get your teeth into. 

The Hollywood film industry was estab- 
lished, settled, it had its own ways of doing 
everything. It wasn’t very much fun to make 
pictures there any more. It had become a 
business, with terrific investments that must 
be protected at any cost. You were part of a 
great machine, entirely controlled by other 
people, who pressed a button when they 
wanted a leading man of the Fairbanks type. 
You went up—and you went down—and you 


“Rhythm on the Range” with Bing 
Crosby as a crooning cowboy an- 
swers one of this month’s correspond- 


ents’ requests for better Westerns 


came up again maybe—but you had nothing 
to say about it yourself. Neither your successes 
nor your failures were your own. 

The truth was that all the too-young experi- 
ence Douglas had had, all his father’s vital 
nervous energy, all his mother’s intellectual 
grasp, had fomented in Douglas into a rebel- 
lion. He had finally digested his experiences, 
he had begun to think clearly instead of just 
feel, and he knew what he wanted. 


E wanted to make motion pictures. Not 

just act in them. Not just be an automaton 
in their creation. He wanted to start at the 
bottom and take chances and do new things 
and use this medium, which of course was in 
his blood, had been ever since he was a child, 
to express things that might in time have im- 
portance. 

He didn’t have any connections in England 
and he had no money. But he saw that the 
British film industry was new, that new men 
and new blood had a chance there, and he made 
up his mind that here at last was his chance. 


To do something himself, to prove himself, to 
lay a future that was built upon solid founda- 
tions and that the fight would be what he calls 
fun. 

Those three years were pretty bad, some of 
the time. He played in a few pictures to get 
money enough to live on—and he lived over a 
mews and did a lot of close figuring, and still 
refused to take any money from his father. On 
the surface he seemed a gay young man, going 
about London and making himself personally 
popular everywhere he went. But all his ener- 
gies were bent upon one goal. He wanted his 
own picture company—he would act still, of 
course, but primarily he wanted to help pro- 
duce, and to have a say about stories and 
maybe to get out of the rut and do something 
really unusual. 

Over three years, he finally brought that to 
pass, and as his partner, Marcell Hellman told 
me, he did it alone and single-handed and he 
started from scratch. For after all he was 
simply another young American actor, as far 
as most people knew. He found the money to 
produce pictures, he formed the company, he 
built the new studio at Isleworth, he worked 
eighteen hours a day lining up stories and casts 
and directors. And he was a constant am- 
bassador of good will. He made flying trips to 
America and used every contact he had to get 
a United Artists release. 


S° the Criterion film company became an 
established fact. 

“T did it in England,” Douglas said, as we 
walked about the pretty, modern, marvelously 
equipped studio near London, “‘because I 
couldn’t have done it in America, that’s all. 
They wouldn’t have let me. We've got enthu- 
siasm over here, we’re new and young, we'll 
make mistakes, it may take us a little while to 
reach the place at the top where we want to be. 
but we can experiment, we’re free and it’s fun. 
It’s the thing i’ve always wanted to do and I 
want to do it now, while I’m young, and while 
I'm not afraid.” 

He isn’t afraid. If he had been, he would 
have gone back to Hollywood during those 
three years when one disappointment after 
another knocked him off his feet, when months 
went by and nothing happened. It would have 
been so much easier. But the thing that kept 
him at it, kept hanging on and getting up at the 
count of nine, is the thing that has made him 
quite another person. 

Right now, I would say definitely that I 
don’t know anyone more rea/ than Douglas. 
And with it he’s kept all that gaiety and charm 
that he used to have and that made him a 
popular leading man always. 

What will come out of this London adven- 
ture of young Fairbanks I cannot tell you. I 
spent six weeks watching him work, watching 
him prepare stories, spend hours looking at 
tests and pictures in search of new talent, saw 
him laid up in a London nursing home from 
sheer overwork. Still the results aren’t yet 
possible to see. 

One thing I do know. The results ought to 
be good. For the effort is a good one and the 
vision is a big one—and I think the new 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., who is so sincere and so 
ready to gamble for an artistic ideal and for 
freedom is going to put it over. 

As far as I am concerned, he certainly made 
a rooter out of me, and I was a tough audience. 


OLLYWOOD’S latest child of fortune is 

June Travis. Without a single bit of 
dramatic experience, this lovely twenty year 
old girl was signed by Warners after she had 
made a screen test “just forfun.’”’ Given a bit 
part in ‘‘Stranded,” officials were so impressed 
with her acting ability and charm that she was 
next featured with James Cagney and Pat 
O’Brien in “Ceiling Zero,” an almost unprec- 
edented turn of events. 

June first came to Hollywood in 1934 with 
her father, Harry Grabiner, vice-president of 
the Chicago White Sox, when the team came 
West for spring training. Returning to 
Chicago, she registered at the University with- 
out ever ascertaining the results of her screen 
test. When she came back to the Coast six 
months later, she mentioned to a Warner 
executive that she had made a test. He sent 
for it, liked it, and thus she was started on her 
road to stardom. 

A beautiful brunette, with unusual green 
eyes, June is considered one of the best 
feminine hockey players in the country, is an 
expert swimmer, and having been taught 
aviation by Amelia Earhart for “Ceiling Zero,” 
she has now taken up flying in a big way. Her 
hobbies are music and painting. 


BiancHE Ross, Sussex, N. J.— Gloria 
Stuart was born in Santa Monica, California, 
on July 4, 1910. She weighs 125 pounds, is five 
feet six inches tall, with blonde hair and blue 
eyes. After studying at the University of 
California, and playing in amateur theatricals, 
she entered pictures in 1932. She is married 
to Charles Sheekman, a writer, and has a little 
girl, born last year. Her next appearance is in 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl.” 


JoHN W. THEOBALD, Houston, TExas.— 
Jeanne Eagles played in ‘‘The Letter” in 1928 
and in “Jealousy” in 1929, both full length 
pictures. 


Lita Hicks, Granp Rapips, Micu.—The 
man who took the part of the movie star with 
Ginger Rogers in “In Person” was Alan 
Mowbray... Charles Sellon, veteran actor, is 
over sixty years old. He was born in Boston, 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, played in stock companies and on 
Broadway for years and entered movies in 
1924. He weighs 141 pounds, is five feet ten, 
has blue eyes and grey hair. 


Dorotay B., DE PERE, Wis.—Kay Francis 
is five feet six inches tall, weighs 112 pounds; 
Jean Muir is five feet seven inches tall, weighs 
122 pounds, and Anna Sten is the tallest, being 
five feet eight inches tall and weighing 120 
pounds. 


LorayNE PaascH, MILWAUKEE, WIs.— 
Little Sybil Jason was born Nov. 23, 1929, in 
Capetown, South Africa, which accounts for 
her British accent. Percy Marmont has been 
living in England for years and playing in 
English pictures; one of the latest shown in this 
country was “Ariane” with Elizabeth Bergner. 


BERNARD E. Letcu, East LIVERPOOL, OHIO. 
—The Western star, Charles ‘‘Buck”’ Jones, is 


The ANSWER MAN is a librarian of 
facts concerning screen plays and per- 
sonalities. Your questions are not lim- 
ited, but brevity is desirable. Also, 
The Answer Man must reserve the 
right not to answer questions regard- 
ing contests in other publications. If 
you wish an answer direct, please en- 
close a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Address your queries to The 


Answer Man, Photoplay Magazine, 
1926 Broadway, New York City. 


True child of a sports magnate, 
June Travis is an outdoor girl 


under contract to Universal. His life reads 
like a dime novel and is as exciting as his pic- 
tures. Born in Vincennes, Indiana, in 1889, he 
became a real cowboy at fifteen, riding for the 
famous 101 ranch in Oklahoma. He then 
worked at the Indianapolis race track as a test 
driver, after which he joined the army to fight 
Indians, went to Manila during the Spanish 
American War with the 6th Cavalry and 
finally landed in a Wild West show in New 
York. During the World War he taught 
cavalry officers to ride and then joined the air 
service. While he was touring Europe in 1919, 


Ask The Answer Man 


William Fox was so impressed with his amazing 
horsemanship that he was given a contract and 
has appeared in pictures ever since. His new 
one is ‘‘ Branded.” 


T. R. Davis, Detroit, Mica1GAn.—Jackie 
Coogan is not under contract to any studio at 
present. He was born in Los Angeles on Oct. 
26, 1914. Betty Grable, who hasannounced her 
engagement to Jackie, is under contract to 
RKO and will have a part in ‘The Big Game.” 
She started out as a dancer and has blonde hair 
and blue eyes. 


Patty PARKER, CINCINNATI, Oxnt0.—Lily 
Pons’ name is herown. The tiny star was born 
in Cannes, France, on April 13, 1905, weighs 
104 pounds, is five feet three with dark hair 
and brown eyes. Evelyn Venable was born 
Oct. 18, 1913, in your home town, attended the 
University there, and entered pictures in 1933. 
She is married to Hal Mohr, and they have one 
little girl. She is under contract to Republic 
Pictures. 


Eart Gopwin, PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 
Conrad Veidt was born in Berlin, Germany, on 
Jan. 22, 1893. He was a pupil of Max Rein- 
hardt’s and has been extremely successful in 
character parts both on the German stage and 
in pictures, which he entered in 1917. He 
weighs 165 pounds, is six feet two with brown 
hair and grey eyes. He is divorced and has one 
daughter. 


M. C., Los ANGELEs, CALir.—Claudette 
Colbert was born Sept. 13, 1907; Carole 
Lombard was also born in 1907 on Oct. 6th. 
Clark Gable was born Feb. 1, 1901; Dick 
Powell was born Nov. 14, 1904, and Edmund 
Lowe was born March 3, 1892. He recently 
married Mrs. Rita Kaufman. 


Emity La BELLE, VANCOUVER, CANADA.— 
Jeanette MacDonald was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on June 18, 1907. She weighs 125 pounds, 
is five feet five with red gold hair and green 
eyes. She is not married, and appears opposite 
Clark Gable in “San Francisco.” Nelson 
Eddy, co-starred with Miss MacDonald in 
“Rose Marie,” was born in Providence, R. I., 
on June 29, 1901. He is six feet tall, weighs 170 
pounds, has blonde hair and blue eyes. His 
fine baritone is heard over the radio every 
Monday night in the Firestone Hour. He ex- 
pects to return to Hollywood in the fall to make 
“The Firefly” for M-G-M. 


Betty Lee THompson, FiLossmore, Itt.— 
Merle Oberon’s real name is Estelle Merle 
O’Brien. She was born on Feb. 19, 1911, on 
the Island of Tasmania. She weighs 108 
pounds, is five feet two and a half inches tall, 
with black hair and hazel eyes. 
career began in England; her latest picture is 
“These Three.” 


Her screen 


GrEORGE MALONE, CuIcaco, ILtt.—Maureen 
O’Sullivan, who played in “The Voice of 
Bugle Ann,” was born in Ireland on May 17th, 
1911. She weighs 114 pounds, is five feet four 
inches tall, with brown hair and blue eyes. 
Her hobby is poultry. She is not married. 
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Second Wife 


years. It was his favorite spot in the whole 
world and whenever he had finished a picture 
he threw his things into a bag, got right into 
the car and drove out. For ten years Bob had 
been in charge of the ranch. He was always 
treated like one of the family, and although he 
had a bungalow of his own just a stone’s throw 
from the main house, whenever they were there 
he ate with them and spent all his time with 
them. Keith thought Bob was the grandest 
person in the world and liked nothing better 
than to go off on a hunting or fishing trip 
with him. 

Carol had gathered that Bob had never 
liked Sybil. Several times she had lost her 
temper with him and finally he gave up going 
near the house when she was there. It had 
distressed Keith terribly and he had been so 
pleased when Bob had liked Carol right off. 

“And you can’t do any of the things Bob 
likes a quarter as well as she can,” Keith had 
laughed to Carol, ‘‘ride a horse, or handle a 
gun or fishing rod. Funny. Just shows you 
can’t ever tell.” Then Keith had put his arms 
around her and held her. ‘‘I guess Bob was 
just born knowing what I had to learn... 
That there’s a lot more to this business of 
being a person than just having a well trained 
body.” 


UT perhaps he was thinking differently again 

with Sybil—brilliant, glamorous, skilled— 
beside him hour after hour, day after day. 
Carol went to bed that night feeling helpless 
and desperate with the thought. And in 
Hollywood a divorce was nothing. To divorce 
a second wife to remarry the first was nothing. 
Nothing ... Her hand clutched tight suddenly 
and beat hard into the pillow. 

For three weeks she ate, she slept, she read, 
she rode around the ranch with Bob, refusing 
to let herself think. And yet during that time 
she grew thin and wan. There were deep 
shadows beneath her eyes. Sometimes she 
found Bob studying her quizzically and she 
felt that he knew what was troubling her, but 
he made no comments, offering her understand- 
ing only in his efforts to amuse and distract 
her. 

Then one morning, unbelievably, the tele- 
gram was put into her hands. It said that the 
picture was finished and that Keith was on 
his way. He would be there that night. As 
she stood on the porch with the yellow slip of 
paper in her hand, she felt ridiculous for the 
days she had spent in agony and doubt. The 
picture was finished and Keith’s first thought 
had been to come to her. She had been a 
foolish, jealous wife. The stupidest of all 
jealousy. Jealousy of a man’s work. She 
suddenly felt unworthy. She wanted to make 
up to him for her doubt. 

Bob came around the corner of the house. 

“The horses are ready,” he said. 

She held out the wire. ‘“He’s coming to- 
night,” she told him and she knew that her 
face was radiant. 

He looked at her for a moment and then he 
nodded soberly. ‘That’s fine,’ he said. 
“Tm glad.” 

She talked all the time she rode that day. 
She talked and laughed incessantly, feeling 
almost hysterical with joy and relief. When 
she dressed for dinner she was sorry that she 
had let herself get so thin and tired looking. 
She wanted to be so alive for him. She got out 
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her make-up box and worked for half an hour 
to bring a glow to her face. He would be there 
by eleven, she kept thinking. And she kept 
thinking of his arms holding her again, his 
hands smoothing back her hair as he kissed 
her. She saw the hard, lean lines of his face. 
The quick grin. And she ached with a hungry 
joy. 

By eleven he would be there . . . And 
she put on a soft, clinging white chiffon to be 
beautiful for him. 

She had a cocktail with Bob before dinner 
but she couldn’t eat and afterwards she sat 
there talking and smoking one cigarette after 
another and all the time listening for the 
crunch of tires on the gravel outside the win- 
dows. 

Then after an eternity she heard it. For a 
second she sat perfectly still, almost breath- 


That King of 


Cheer and victuals. 
tap dancers, jolly Bill Robinson rollicks 
royally through a dinner of his favorite 
dish—fried chicken, and the trimmin’s 


less, and then she jumped up and ran for the 
door. She was half way down the porch steps 
before she saw that he had someone with him 
and then in another awful second she saw that 
it was Sybil. Sybil, brilliant, beautiful and 
laughing as she stepped down from the seat 
beside him. Beautifully sure of herself in her 
perfectly tailored suit, beautifully happy as 
she came up to Carol who had not budged 
since that first terrible realization. 

“T hope you don’t mind. He persuaded me 
the last minute...” Sybil murmured. 

“She needs a rest,” said Keith. He was 
bending down to Carol, kissing her on the lips 
quickly. His hand gripped her shoulder but 
she knew that he was not really aware of her. 
“She did the most magnificent work,” his 
voice went on. “It’s the best either of us have 
ever done. And do we need a rest!” he ex- 
claimed excitedly. “Hello, Bob!” he shouted. 

Bob came out then. He was quiet and 
polite. He carried in their bags. 

“Let’s have a drink,” said Keith. 
it’s good to be here!” 

“You deserve it,” laughed Sybil, as she 
drew off her gloves and carelessly jerked the 
hat from her smooth blonde hair. “It’s the 


“Lord, 


hardest work I’ve ever seen you do. And 
the best.” 

He paused thoughtfully, his eyes lit with 
warm Satisfaction. “It is going to be a good 
picture, isn’t it?” he asked, his voice relishing 
the realization. 

“It’s great.” said Sybil. 

His eyes came back to her. ‘“ You’re pretty 
great in it yourself,” he laughed. 

They were full of the work they had been 
doing, close in the sharing of it, exhilarated 
by the satisfaction of a hard job well done. 
They talked incessantly, not seeming to notice 
the only monosyllabic response of the other 
two. 

All the life and warmth and glow that had 
been hers in anticipation of his coming had 
gone from Carol again. Her face felt tired, 
her body felt tired, with a heavy hopelessmess. 
This is the end, she thought. Bob stood close 
to her, saying very little. The muscles of his 
tanned jaw twitching as they sometimes did 
when he was angry. “I think I’ll go to bed,” 
said Carol at last. “If you’ll excuse me. I’ve 
been riding a lot in the sun and air and... .” 

“T’m going to have another drink,” said 
Keith. “I’m too keyed up to sleep. How 
about you, Sybil?” 

“T don’t think I could sleep—just yet,” she 
agreed laughing. 

Bob said good night and walked out into the 
hall to the foot of the stairs with Carol. He 
stood there looking at her as if he wanted to 
say so many things. Suddenly he blurted out, 
“He loves you.” 

Carol shook her head slowly. ‘‘She’s so—so 
—brilliant,” she said. ‘I want him to have 
what he wants,” she added, wondering if she 
really did. 

“‘She’s just got him dazzled. She knows her 
stuff. He loves vou,” he repeated. “How 
could he help it?” 


WHEN he turned away she had learned 
something that she hated knowing. Bob 
loved her. That was what he wanted—and could 
never hope for. Because he must know as she 
knew that there could never be anybody but 
Keith. 

She lay on her bed, sleepless, and listened 
to the eager rise and fall of their voices. They 
talked for hours. Keith never came to ex- 
change a few private or intimate words with 
her, to kiss her. She was too tired to cry. 
Why didn’t he at least come to tell her, she 
thought resentfully. Why didn’t he come 
and tell her that it was over for her. But she 
knew that there could be only one reason for 
Keith not taking the honest, straightforward 
He hadn’t 


way. He didn’t know yet himself. 
realized what had happened to him. He had 
been too absorbed in his work. Well, it 


wouldn’t be long now. Sybil would see to that. 

In the morning they all went for a ride to- 
gether. Keith and Sybil ahead. A magnifi- 
cent couple on their sleek, spritely horses. 
Bob and Carol behind. Carol feeling drab 
and lifeless, almost old. Bob quiet and grave, 
the muscles in his cheeks twitching a little. 
He’s angry for me, she thought, but he must 
feel as hopeless as I do. And knowing that 
she could do nothing, say nothing to help him, 
added to her own unhappiness. 

At cocktails before dinner she decided that 
it was useless to wait any longer. Keith must 
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know now and if he didn’t... well, she 
would tell him. It was all right to wait for 
him to choose, but it was not all right in the 
presence of this other woman to wait, like a 
creature totally without pride, to be pushed 
out. She would get out of her own accord. 

“Keith,” she said, when she caught him 
aside for a moment during the evening, “I 
want to talk to you alone for a minute— 
later.” 

“Surely, Carol,” he said agreeably. 

When Sybil had gone to bed and Bob off 
to his bungalow, they sat before the fire 
together. For a while she didn’t speak. Her 
mind drifted into thoughts of other nights, 
cifferent nights, when they had sat before that 
fire. Suddenly she pushed the memories 
away. The past. What had the past to do 
with the future? She stood up quickly. 

“Tm leaving, Keith,” she said. 

He looked surprised. “I thought you 
wanted to talk?” 

“T mean—tomorrow I’m leaving.” 

“Going home?” 
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she stood with her back against the door, her 
head tilted back against it. Why not go right 
away, She thought? There was no use lying 
in that bed turning and tossing for another 
night. She could drive all night. The air 
would be cool and clear. It would feel good 
against her tired face. 


Gr packed a few things that she might need. 
She wrote Keith a short note and then she 
went out the back way to the garage. She got 
into her car and drove it out. She got out 
again and closed the garage door and then 
she sat behind the steering wheel and looked 
at the house. She saw the light in the living 
room. Keith was still sitting there. She 
wished that she had asked him to kiss her 
good-by. Her body ached to be held close 
and safe in his arms... just once more. 
Her hands clenched tightly for a moment and 
then relaxed. 

She started the car. She turned her head 
That was 
It would 


resolutely away from the house. 
the past. 


Ahead was a new life. 
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in Hollywood? 


sitting on Winifred Shaw’s lap, Claire Trevor, and Claudette Colbert. 


In the front row, are Barbara Stanwyck, little Sybil Jcson 


Behind 
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“No. Not home.” 

His eyes searched her face. 
mean, Carol?” 

“You must know, Keith, really. 
be so blind. You and Sybil . . .” 


“What do you 


You can’t 


“But, Carol...” He stood up and stared 
at her. Then abruptly he sank back again. 


For a moment his hand covered his eves and 
then he looked up at her. ‘I don’t know,” he 
said. “‘I mean—I don’t know about me and 
Sybil. I haven’t thought it out. I have 
hardly realized ... And not until today. 

. Not until after we got here. I wouldn’t 
have brought her otherwise. You know that.” 


AROL nodded. 
“Tt isn’t your place to go,” he finished. 
“We'll go.” 

“No. I want to. I want to get away. I 
want to move. I . . . Excuse me,’ she broke 
off. “I... There isn’t anything more.” 

She went swiftly from the room, afraid of 
her self control. When she got to her room, 
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never be a good life again. But it must be 
faced. The car moved along the gravel. It 
was a black moonless night. The head lights 
picked the way, showing the dark trunk of an 
occasional tree along the driveway. Going 
away. Forever. Her heart,caught hard. She 
couldn’t bear it. Desperately she turned her 
head back for one last look. As she watched, 
the lights went out in the living room. Keith 
was going to bed. Tears blinded her eyes. 
She started to turn back again. Then she 
never knew how it happened, but there was a 
sickening swerve, and a sickening crash, and a 
sickening blackness closing in around her. 

She hovered and floated on the edge of that 
sickening blackness. Sometimes it seemed for 
only a moment, sometimes it seemed that it 
had always been, that it was life itself. Then 
light and pain, swift and blinding as light, 
pierced the darkness. And someone beside 
her with Keith’s face and Keith’s voice sooth- 
ing her and Keith’s hands touching her gently. 
But it wasn’t true. It was never quite be- 


lievably true. This is hell, she thought. I’ve 
died and gone to hell where he will always 
seem to be near and I’ll always know it’s not 
true. 

But with the gradual lifting of the darkness 
it was true. He was there beside her. And at 
last came the strength to speak. 

“What’s happened?” she asked. 

“You hit a tree.” 

“And I’m hurt?” 

eVes:? 

“Badly?” 

“Yes. But they’ve promised me you’re all 
right now. They’ve promised me,” he said, 
and there was strain and desperation in his 
voice. 

She thought, I must get well and set him 
free. A man couldn’t leave a sick wife for 
another woman. A man wanted his con- 
science free. Then she closed her eyes too 
tired to think. 

But whenever she woke up he was there. 
Sometimes Sybil was there too. Carol listened 
to her voice, pleading, held back from irrita- 
tion. “You should get out, Keith. You’ve 
sat here with her for days. Let’s go for a 
ride. She’s better now.” 

“She might wake up and want me,” he 
said. 

“The nurse is here. And Bob’s here. If 
you were wanted he could come after us.” 

“She might need me,” Keith said stub- 
bornly. 


Gee. lying on the bed with her eyes closed 

tight, thought over and over again. I must 
get well and set him free. I love him too much 
to tie him to me. If I died I’d tie him too. 
He’d always think it was his fault. 

So gradually she got stronger. Gradually 
she was better. Sybil had gone. There was 
just Keith and Bob and the nurse. Then 
the nurse was gone too. She was herself 
again, except for the thinness, the paleness, 
the tiredness which would perhaps never leave 
her again. 

“Keith,” she said to him one night. “I’m 
well. I must gonow. And I won’t,” she said, 
trying to joke, “run into a tree this time.” 

His face grew strained. He got up and 
walked away from her. 

“No, you don’t need me any more.” He 
turned to look at her then. “That was what I 
liked about you first. . . . You were such a 
funny little kid. . . . You seemed to need me 
so much. I wanted to take care of you al- 
ways. And after we were married you seemed 
able to take care of yourself—and me too. 
You ran everything for me so smoothly. Then 
Sybil needed me to help her in the picture. 
Sh: wasn’t any good without me. Then you 
were hurt. Calling for me. The doctors said 
if I didn’t stay with you you might not get 
well. You needed me again. I knew then 
that your needing me- was what I wanted 
most from life.” 

“There’s no use pretending,” she said, and 
her voice broke a little and she wouldn’t meet 
his eyes, “that I won’t be lost without you. 
Pll always need you to be whole and happy. 
The way a woman always needs the man she 
loves. . . .” 

He strode to her and caught her shoulders. 
“Say it again,’ he commanded. “Say it 
again. That you love me.” 

She met his eyes. “TI love you.” 

““@aroll? he cried <"l) 4 -aee 

But he couldn’t speak, and their arms eager 
and desperately tight around each other were 
better than words. 


” 
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The Tempestuous Life Story of Luise Rainer 


then-floated up against the opposite wall. And 
she moved always with the sunbeam’s eccen- 
tric grace. Her mother who sat stitching a 
pink batiste frock finished the entire hem and 
still, although she had taken the finest stitches, 
Luise, not having uttered a single word, was 
at her game. 

“Aren’t you weary?” Emy Rainer asked as 
she folded up the frock she had been working 
on and laid it away in her sewing basket. 
Luise didn’t answer. 

It wasn’t that she was rude; simply that she 
was intent upon moving with that frisky sun- 
beam in its least quiver. 

Taking Luise by the hand her mother led her 
to her special chair, a chair about the size of 
that in which the smallest of the three fairy 
tale bears would sit. 

“T want you to rest until I come back,” she 
said. ‘I’m going down to the kitchen to see 
about dinner, to see about the strudel.” 

Luise’s eyes, which even then were as ageless 
as eternity, grew wide and serious. And on 
her head her hair, black as a storm cloud, was 
baby soft and fine. 


DOZEN things detained Emy Rainer. The 

goose the butcher had sent didn’t please 
her. A friend called on the telephone. There was 
the salad dressing to be made, something she 
always prepared herself. She went hurriedly 
from one thing to another and then she remem- 
bered little Luise waiting upstairs. She flew 
up the stairs. Luise might have grown restless 
and wandered into the street. You never 
could tell what Luise might do. She was a 
strange child. ‘‘The Black One” her father 
called her because it was so evident even then 
that her important life was something she 
shared with no one, something she lived inside 
herself. 

However, Emy Rainer found Luise in the 
little chair where she had left her. The sun- 
beam no longer was there to tempt her to play. 
Long since it had disappeared and shadows 
were deep in the corner. 

“You poor liebchen,” Emy Rainer said, 
gathering Luise into her arms. ‘‘Sitting here 
all this time! Didn’t you get lonely? Aren’t 
you very tired?” 

Luise shook her head. 
said. 

And often it was like that. There were, 
through the years during which Luise Rainer 
grew up, many times when she was to sit alone 
and very still for many hours. 

Understandable enough if on that particular 
day her mother searched her eyes for a long 
time for some hint of the fantasies which had 
been absorbing her. For any mother knowing 
her child is more at home in the world of her 
imagination than she is with reality must long 
to make some small place for herself in that 
secret world. 

There were times when Heinz Rainer, a 
successful merchant who had returned to 
Europe to set up a business after becoming a 
naturalized citizen of the United States, in- 
sisted Luise was stupid. Her mother didn’t 
believe this, however. And it’s doubtful really 
that Heinz Rainer believed it himself. Luise 
was different, yes. 

And those who are different and don’t fit into 
the pattern shaped by the majority must ap- 
pear stupid at times. 

Always, you see, even when Luise Rainer 


“Tt was nice,’ she 
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was little more than a baby she had a special 
passionate quality. Whatever held her at all 
became intensely important to her. And 
always she was possessed to give back to 
people the images and feelings which people 
and things gave to her. It was, of course, this 
quality which made her an actress and brought 
her the fame she knew first on the stage and 
the screen in Europe and which she now knows 
here. And it also was this quality which for a 
while threatened to bring her life down about 
her head in a miserable shambles. An abnor- 
mal imagination and a passionate intensity 
often ruin those who possess these things 
before they can learn the great need they know 
to hold them in check with the reins of self- 
discipline. 

Emy Rainer had a cashmere shaw] with the 
colors of many flowers caught in its gay 
Viennese pattern. Growing older Luise found 
that shawl one of the most beautiful things in 
the world. She-used to sit for hours with it in 
her slender hands. 

And always when she turned it about so she 
might see the way the starry daisies lay beside 
the red of the roses and the iris flowers worked 
in purple floss a strange excitement would go 
shaking within her. 

“Colors so beautiful,” she told me, talking 
of this part of her life, ‘‘I thought should be 
everywhere. I wanted to reproduce them over 
andover. The cream furniture my poor mother 
had bought for my room and of which she was 
so proud, saying always ‘Now that you are 
growing up, Luise, it is suitable you should 
have such a room!’ I came to hate very much. 
To me it was stupid as the color of milk.” 

The colors in that shawl became an obsession 
with her. She saved every pfennig of her al- 
lowance and one by one she bought tubes of 
oil tempera of  vermilion, ultramarine, 
chrome, magenta and emerald. She hoarded 
these colors as she collected them, one every 
week or so. When she had them all she was 
jubilant. 

“You mustn’t come in,” she called to her 
mother from her room. “Not even on a little 
crack must you open the coor. I have a 
surprise!” 

She worked diligently. It didn’t matter 

when her head ached from the turpentine and 
the paint and her back grew sore from all her 
bending. In the furniture in her room she 
would repeat the beauty that was stitched in 
her mother’s shawl. It hung before her little 
fireplace to dictate her palette. Only it so 
happened that the colors which came oozing 
out of her tubes never were quite the same 
colors in the shaw! and often, because she was 
unskilled in using them, they smeared. 
“ HEN my room was done,” she told me, 
“‘you had to squint your eyes to look in. 
As you do when you look towards the sun when 
it is strong. And if you should look for long 
your eyes they would burn and then all the 
colors—how they would dance together!” 

At last Emy Rainer was called in to see the 
surprise. She was surprised no doubt. She also 
was horrified. 

For her daughter’s room of which she had 
been so proud, finding it as chaste as it befitted 
a young girl’s room to be, looked now like a 
madman’s dream. 

She brought her hand down hard across 
Luise’s cheek. And doubtless she wondered 


what strange and unsuspected traits in Heinz 
Rainer and herself had fused to become the 
heritage they had given this ardent, moody 
child of their’s. Doubtless too, for a few un- 
certain moments, she envied the mother of 
the stolid, unimaginative child who lived next 
door. 

It was when Luise was fourteen that a 
nearby boy’s school gave a gymnasium party. 
Luise heard the older girls talking about it at 
the girls’ school she attended. It was the 
source of the most entrancing conversation in 
the coat room and during the recreation 
periods. 

Plainly it was something too wonderful to be 
missed. 

Luise knew none of the boys at this school. 
Her older brother was away, studying with his 
teacher and her other brother was six years 
younger than she and, of course, of no use at 
such a time. It was, she admitted to herself, 
unfortunate that she had not had any proper 
invitation to this party and that neither of her 
brothers could take her. But it never occurred 
to her to stay away. 

She counted the days and even the hours 
until that evening and that hour would arrive. 
She was aware of nothing else. Obsessed to 
attend a party as wonderful as the talk of the 
older girls promised this would be, she lived 
in a vacuum of waiting. 

“T did not speak about it to anyone at all,” 
she says. “It seemed too wonderful to speak 
about. 

“But when the night came and the hands of 
the dining-room clock showed it was eight 
o’clock then I set out.” 


ER clothes didn’t concern her then, either. 

She wore a skirt and a sweater. She rode 
her bicycle. And it seemed very fitting to her 
that her bike should take her to such a wonder- 
ful thing as this boys’ gymnasium party. Fortke 
bike was wonderful, too. She could remember 
nothing ever giving her as much pleasure 
before. Amazing how you could perch up on 
its leather seat and simply by moving your 
feet in the pedals go everywhere, see every- 
thing. 

On that bike Luise had ridden through 
downtown streets the existance of which her 
parents were only vaguely aware, to witness 
the most amazing street fights between 
neighborhood gangs. 

In one instance she actually had seen one boy 
receive a broken nose. Her bike had taken her 
out beyond the town where it was still when 
the sun went down, spilling color all over the 
lower sky. 

It had taken her past gardens you never 
would have been able to see properly at all 
through the pickets of a fence. And it had 
crashed her into a vegetable cart and the most 
interesting conversation with the huckster 
that she ever had had with anyone. 

When the boy at the gymnasium door said 
she couldn’t bring her bike in, that she must 
leave it outside, she was furious. For a minute 
she thought she would turn around and go 
home. But she couldn’t quite bring herself 
to do that. 

“Stand aside!” she told that boy. Instinc- 
tively he obeyed the authority in her voice 
and in that same second she mounted her bike 
and rode straight past him into the hall. 
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Inside another boy came towards her, a nice 
boy, straight and clean and tall. 

“‘T’m very sorry,” he said, ‘‘but we can’t let 
you have your bike in here. We really can’t.” 

“Tt can do no harm,” she said, gentle as 
she can be sometimes, ‘“‘standing here against 
the wall. You see I can’t stay if I have to 
leave it outside. It must be where I can watch 
it. It’s the most wonderful bike in the world.” 

“Why?” he asked, ‘““Why is it?” 

“Tt takes me places,” she told him softly, 
confidentially. 

For she knew somehow this boy could be 
counted upon to understand. 

He was one of the student officers in that 
gymnasium. Her bike remained there against 
the wall. And Luise and that boy danced to- 
gether then. Her pleated skirt flared out like 
a plaid pinwheel and her hair which she had 
brushed smooth before she started, the way 
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They talked very little. They didn’t need 
words to make a bridge which would help 
them reach each other. They needed nothing 
beyond that fundamental friendship which 
lived between them even in the first minute 
they looked at each other and each had 
thought jubilantly in their heart ‘Hello! 
I’ve been looking for you for a long time!” 
The way a boy and a girl will sometimes. 

Before he said good-night he asked if on 
the following Sunday he might come to call 
and she said she very much hoped he would. 
And while they stood together on the Rainer 
steps, talking, she didn’t doubt that he would 
come. But when he was gone and she was in 


her room undressing, fear settled down over 
her heart, such fear as lovers always know, 
feverishly unaware of the fact that the other 
one is experiencing the same doubts and the 
same pull in their direction. 


A group of your old favorites get together. 


Claire Windsor, Ruth Roland, 


Lois Wilson and Anita Stewart at the opening of Ben Bard’s movie theater. 
In the back are Harry Green, Ben Bard (Ruth’s husband) and Wallace Ford 


her mother like it, was tousled. That was all 
right, however, and as it should be to go with 
her eyes for the happiness in them now was 
unrestrained and that ageless quality more 
befitting smooth hair had been crowded right 
out of them. 

The other girls preening in their party 
dresses thought Luise looked a sight in her 
sweater and skirt and with her untidy hair. 
They wondered, powdering their noses in the 
dressing-room, whispering in little groups, 
what that boy, straight and strong and fair 
and nineteen years old, could see in her. She 
danced well, true enough. But still! And 
Luise watching them wondered, in turn, how 
they could abide their frilly dresses and their 
long, tight skirts and she thought they looked 
silly enough with their stiff curled hair. 

When the tower clock chimed ten that boy 
took Luise home. They walked the long way 
in the dark pushing her precious bike between 
them. For she would not leave her bike 
behind to ride with him in his little car even 
though he promised solemnly to return for it 
later. 
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“T was so scared,” she says, ‘‘that he would 
think about me and think I was too young for 
him to be my beau. And suddenly, too, I 
turned frightened that in that very moment 
on his way home he would meet one of those 
other girls with a long tight skirt and stiff 
waved hair.” 

Luise told her mother and father that she 
had a young man coming to see her that 
Sunday. And she remembers feeling cheated 
because they didn’t seem to know how impor- 
tant and exciting it was but said in calm 
voices, “So! That is very nice indeed!” 


N Sunday the dinner seemed endless. To 
Luise. Her younger brother must be served 
a second time. The serving girl’s feet seemed 
to be made of lead. Her father must peel his 
pear just so, run the little fruit knife around 
under the skin in a precise line. And her 
mother must pause while she poured the 
coffee to talk about some stupid woman they 
knew. 
The boy wasn’t due for an hour or two but 
any moment Luise felt the bell would ring 


and he would be standing there. And she 
wanted dinner to be over and cleared away 
and the house just so when he came. She 
wanted time to brush her hair down smooth 
because it might be boys like it that way and 
try a new collar on her dress. 

These things done, she waited at the parlor 
window. She tried to make the fact that he 
was coming real by picturing how he would 
look when he came walking down the street. 
And almost simultaneously she was sure he 
never would come, that never would she see 
him approaching the house, that it was too 
wonderful ever to be true that he would sit 
across the room from her and they would talk 
of this and of that. But a few minutes later 
she saw him turn the corner and she drew back 
from the curtain. The blood streamed into 
her face. 

And something very gentle came alive in her 
eyes. 

When Emy and Heinz Rainer saw how it 
was between their fourteen year old Luise and 
this nineteen year old youth they ceased being 
so calm about this new friendship And per- 
haps they sighed, realizing that, of course, 
their Luise wouldn’t be like other girls, have a 
dozen beaus and be casual and simply flirta- 
tious about all of them. 

She never had been like other girls, after all, 
and that in itself seemed to give warning she 
never would be. 

““My mother and my father,”’ Luise says, 
“because I was so young, made that boy 
promise never would he make love to me. 
And he did not ever do it. I did not tempt 
him ever, either. For the two years that came 
afterwards, much of the time we spent to- 
gether. 

“But between us, during those two years 
that came, was a curious innocence.” 


HEN Luise went away. Dear as that boy 

was to her she had to go. For as she grew 
older the restlessness that always had been 
within her grew to be so great she feared it 
might destroy her. She feared she even might 
take her own life. With her body and mind 
her temperament also was approaching matur- 
ity and making demands. She could no longer 
satisfy her deep desire to give back to people 
the images and feelings which people and 
things gave her by dancing with a sunbeam. 
For it had come to be the inner, subconscious 
things in life that she was obsessed to express. 
It was almost as if a Thing within her must 
be released. 

She would stand for hours on a busy corner 
and watch people pass. Doing this she was 
happy, she didn’t grow tired. Marking a hurt 
twist in a certain mouth she would wonder 
what personal pain had caused it. She specu- 
lated about a love that could turn some blue 
eyes soft as a spring sky. She contrasted the 
difference between those who walked slowly, 
some from dejection and despair and some 
because of an inner peace. 

Much of her time at home she spent alone 
in her room. Sometimes for days she would 
barely speak. 

That others might think she was acting 
strangely or avoiding them never occurred to 
her, she was so absorbed in her own world of 
fantasy and imagination. 

“Where is the Black One?” her - father 
would ask night after night when he came 
home, “Where is the Black One?” 

[This engrossing story of the enchanting 
Luise Rainer will be continued in the August 
Puotopray, out July 10.| 
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is practical, 


@ Casual playtime clothes get the same \ 
professional care Grace Moore’s screen q 
Luxables do. 
@ Glamorous screen costumes get safe Lux 
care at Columbia Studios. This one (right) 
was designed by Kalloch for Miss Moore 

to wear in ‘‘The King Steps Out ”’ 


She adores Luxables 
—jinsists on Lux care 


RACE MOORE loves luxury 
in clothes—that’s the grand 
opera in her! Yet she won’t run the 
slightest risk of having her lovely 
things spoiled with careless washing. 
Linen suits, trim sports clothes, Lux- 
able silks and rayons, frothy cottons, 
so ravishing for summer, are easy to 
keep superbly fresh her Lux way! 
“Lovely colors and fragile fabrics 
come out of Lux gloriously new-look- 
ing, time after time,” she declares. 
Luxing is different from ordinary 


Hollywood says: Don’t TRUST 
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(Below) 
@ Golden- 
voiced Grace 
Moore relaxes 
im Luxables! 
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, linens, washable 
' ta silks and rayons, 
ee ifs YX Lux has no equal,”’ 
BL says this Columbia star. 
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washing — protects 
you from cake-soap 
rubbing, soaps containing harmful 
alkali that may fade color, weaken 
threads. Lux has no harmful alkali. 
Safe in water, safe in Lux! 


Specified in the big Hollywood 
studios... ‘‘We use Lux to restore the 
freshness of all kinds of things, from elab- 
orate period costumes to slim- 
fitting modern clothes,” says {| 
William Bridgehouse, ward- 
robe supervisor at Colum- 
bia. ““The camera can’t find 
the slightest imperfection!” 


TO LUCK, TRUST TO y 
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NED WAYBURN’S 


@ Ned Wayburn’s charming dancing teachers 
are careful in choosing a preparation to over- 
come under-arm moisture.They must keep them- 
selves fresh through a strenuous evening, guard 
their frocks against under-arm stains...and yet 
use a deodorant that does not irritate their 
flawless skin. 


They’ve found that when deodorants are 
used half-strength, they give only half-way 
results. So they choose Nonspi which can be 
used full strength, because: 

I. Nonspi has been pronounced entirely 

safe by highest medical authority. 

2. Nonspi can be used full strength by 

women whose delicate skin forces them to 

use deodorants half-strength, with only half- 
way results. 

3. Nonspi protection lasts from two to five 

days...and you can depend on it. 

4. Nonspi’s siphon-top bottle prevents con- 

tamination. And there’sno dripping or waste 

with this patented Nonspi applicator. 
To be sure of protection...to be safe from skin 
irritation...insist on genuine Nonspi at all 
drug and department stores in the U.S.A. and 
Canada. It’s 35¢ and 60c a bottle. 


NONSPI 
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Cal York's Gossip of Hollywood 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 ] 


going ‘‘brunette” long before those platinum 
tresses turned from silver to brown and for 
several reasons. 

First, Jean wanted to test the public’s reac- 
tion to the brown business. A wig worn 
throughout “Riff Raff” helped confirm the 
story. 

Secondly, Jean was afraid the constant curl- 
ing with a hot iron throughout the picture 
would be fatal to the recently dyed hair. So, 
while Jean wore her wig and gave out her 
“brownette” yarns, a quiet testing went on in 
the studio with strands of Jean’s own hair as 
to texture, color and curling reaction. 

Now, after the fans have nodded approval 
and the right shade and proper time before 
curling have all been timed, Jean actually goes 
“brownette.” - 


M‘*** extras and bit players who possessed 
ultra swanky evening gowns were used ina 
scene for Margaret Sullavan’s new picture, 
“The Moon’s Our Home.” The scene did not 
require the star’s presence. 

At the height of the festivities, the stage 
door opened and a weird little figure in old 
slacks and jammed-on beret slipped through 
the crowd of beautifully dressed people and sat 
down on the floor directly behind the camera. 

“Good heavens,” one bit player, regal in 
black velvet, said to the assistant director, 
“who is that ragamuffin? Someone’s poor re- 
lation?” 

“That ragamufiin, my dear,” smiled the 
assistant director, ‘is only your star, Miss 
Margaret Sullavan.” 7 


BLOW-UP on the ‘San Francisco” 
set was narrowly averted by Jean- 
ette MacDonald’s sense of humor. 
Misunderstanding directions, Jean- 
ette left the set to change her clothes 
and was gone almost an hour. Director 
Van Dyke grew more and more impa- 
tient and finally sent out a scout to 
locate the missing actress. When Van 
Dyke discovered Miss MacDonald calm- 
ly seated in the projection room looking 
at rushes, he boiled and promptly dis- 
missed the cast and went home in a 
rage. 
All night he rehearsed a_ speech 
destined to wither Jeanette with its 


fiery blast when suddenly, next morn- 


ing, the stage door flew open and in 
walked two carpenters carrying a dog 
house in which sat Jeanette, a red 
apple in one hand and a bouquet in the 
other. 

Naturally there was nothing to do 
but laugh and the outburst was for- 
gotten. 


HE small-boy yen to hunt for hidden 

treasure has caught Warren William smack 
in the middle—so completely that he plopped 
down a goodly hunk of the needful last week 
to finance an expedition into the Arizona 
desert in search of “‘Lost Well.” 

“Tost Well” is a legendary hole-in-the-sand, 
believed by archaeologists really to exist, 
where once long ago a prehistoric people 
buried their dead—wrapped, if you please, in 
gold and jewels. If there’s anything to that 
bright dream, Warren is going to be rich in a 


few months. His caravan will leave sometime 


in August. 


TO sit quietly and do nothing may be heaven 

to some people, but to Ginger Rogers it’s 
a form of punishment albeit very necessary 
punishment. Ginger, who loves her tennis, 
swimming and golf, has been forced to give 
them up. Her weight has dropped to such an 
alarming degree that doctors have ordered 
complete rest and no exercise except the 
dancing required for her picture work. 

When fans wrote in by the dozens complain- 
ing about Ginger’s thinness, it was decided 
something drastic should be done at once. 


“WAREACHER WALK,” just to keep you 
posted on your Hollywoodia, is not a 
new dance. It’s the name of the pathway 
leading to Edward Everett Horton’s front door. 
When Eddie looked out of his windows on 
his recent birthday morning he saw his front 
lawn literally covered with little flower pots 
each containing a flowering plant of a rare 
species of white geranium. They were a 
birthday present from Arthur Treacher and 
promptly were transplanted to border the 
walk which became “ Treacher Walk.” Simple? 


ALISON SKIPWORTH went into a 
pet shop the other day and bought 
seven hens, none of which had ever 
laid an egg or done anything useful 
—and then she spent $112 to have a 
fence built so they wouldn’t run away. 
“But why seven hens that won't lay 
eggs?”’ her friends wanted to know. 
Said Alison. “‘It relaxes me to see 
them walk.”” 


HE Herbert Marshall-Gloria Swanson ro- 

mance still flourishes if we are to believe 
our eyes. While Herbert is making a picture 
for Radio, Gloria meets him at Lucy’s, just 
around the corner, for lunch. 


HEY had to re-take a scene for ““Mob Rule” 

at Metro the other day, but it was worth it 
—they’re still laughing. 

Trouble was all about an elderly extra on the 
set who did beautifully until the script called 
for a nice hearty razzberry in the Bronx cheer 
category. The cameras started, everyone 
puckered up and got ready— 

“Go!” yelled the director. And then it was 
that the old fellow’s upper plate flew out, 
crashed on the floor, and was trampled in the 
melee! Yep—the studio will buy him a new 
set of grinders. 


HEN Gene Markey returned home from 

a trip East, he brought back an enormous 
brown doll monkey for one of the little girls. 
But when wifie Joan Bennett saw the monkey 
she went into raptures over it and declared 
that all her life she had wanted just such a 
monkey and promptly claimed it for her own, 
placing it on a sofa in her room. 

A visitor beholding the monkey for the first 
time let out a squeal. “You wouldn’t expect 
my mother to have anything like this, would 
you?” said little eight-year-old Diana. “But 
you see,”’ she explained, “‘my mother is really 
just a little girl herself.” 

The sweetest compliment a mother ever re- 
ceived, the visitor believes. 
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AMERICA’S 
finest fitting 


SWIMMING SUIT 


jes First Essential of a swimming suit is perfection of 
fit. There is no style without it. There is little comfort 
of mind or body. You are at ease when you buy a Jantzen. 
It is America’s finest fitting swimming suit. Because of the 
marvelous elasticity of Jantzen-stitch, a Jantzen always fits 
perfectly and permanently. It molds the body gently but 
firmly with an amazing degree of figure control. 

You will be greatly intrigued when you see the 1936 
Jantzens. Very fashionable, very beautiful, are the new 
Kava-Knit fabrics. Certainly they are quite the loveliest 
of the year in richness of texture and beauty of design. 
And you'll agree that these glamorous fabrics have been 
styled into the most striking models of the season. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Dept. 252, Portland, Oregon. ROSALIND KEITH appearing 


in Paramount Pictures wears this 


Send me style folder in color featuring new 1936 
lovely new Jantzen.It has striking sim- 


models. Women’s () Men’s (_) 
= plicity of design and molds the body 


beautifully. Itis one of Jantzen’s very 
Name 


new, very practical “‘adjustables” 


molded-fi Ask for the BRA-TUCK MIO, $4.95. 
swimming suits Other Jantzens $4.50 to $8.95. 


Address. 
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ie 
worn a polish 


like new GLAZO 


Glazo creates new polish 
far lovelier, far superior 


ITH this new-type Glazo formula, even 
WY sacion has been so reduced that 
you can use the polish down to the last 
brushful. 

The new Glazo provides a richness of 
beauty and sheen that has been beyond the 
realm of old-type polishes. Be among the 
first to wear Suntan, Russet, and Poppy 
Red—stunning new “misty” reds, and the 
latest additions to Glazo’s range of authentic 
fashion-approved shades. 

This new Glazo wears extra days .. . its 
brilliant surface unmarred by chipping, 
peeling or cracking. So easily does it float 
on, without streaking, that there’s never a 
nail in need of re-doing. 

For even a day, don’t deny your finger- 
tips the luxury of this new perfected Glazo. 
Still only 20 cents each—at toilet goods 
counters all over the world. 


GIAZO 


20 CENTS 


(25 cents in Canada) 


| depreciation. 


plenty to think about. 


| . ~ - 
of him was to be a figure of the dim past. 


| and that I was cured! 
| come out of an emotional upheaval like that 
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Dick Powell Lost His Voice—And 
Discovered His Own Soul 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 335 | 


I went through a rather 
cynical stage with the obvious decision that if 
I ever came out of it whole, everyone would 
find themselves dealing with an entirely new 
Dick Powell. I reasoned that if I didn’t look 
out for myself, no one would look out for me. 
The fair-haired boy who did everything asked 
From 
If I could 
if not, then raise a 


now on, Powell was to be No. 1 boy. 
do it nicely, well and good; 


| little thunder. Other players raised plenty of 


it. I was the one who had been the fool. 


“But after the operation had proved success- 


|ful and I got rid of the bugaboo that I was a 


doomed man, naturally a great deal of this 
bitterness left me. This was to be expected. I 
realized the doctors hadn’t been fooling me. 
Now I knew that a growth had been removed 
But even so, you don’t 


the same man that went into it. No, I’m not 
going to be radical about it; but in the future, I 
am going to be the sole judge of my own en- 


|durance and when I think I’ve reached the 
| limit, I’m going to stop right there. 


“As I said before, this recent trouble has 
placed a new and truer value on my voice. If 
my voice is the most important thing I have to 
offer, I’m going to take care of it with the same 
attitude an artist takes toward his hands or a 
great violinist toward his Stradivarius. All the 


financial success in the world isn’t worth 
jeopardizing the greatest happiness my work 
holds for me: singing! 

“Tn cold figures, it has cost me over fifty 
thousand dollars to learn this lesson! That is 
counting only lapsed salary checks and does 
not include the cost of the operation, doctors’ 
fees and consultations. But if it had cost five 
times as much, I believe it would have been 
worth it! 

“T know where I stand now! 

“T’ll never be fooled about Dick Powell 
again! 

“Tt may be that I shall be singing within a 
month, maybe it will take three. In the mean- 
time, I am starting work on the non-singing 
scenes of Stage Struck. I am willing to 
work day and night as an actor, but in the 
future on days when I record songs, I’ll record 
them and do nothing else. But I’m not going 
to sing a note for either pictures or radio until 
I know I can sing better than the last time you 
heard me. The next time you hear my voice, 
the rumors are going to have to die a living 
death. Between scenes, I’m going to rest my 
voice and if the visiting Duchess of Dudsworth 
happens to come on the set while I’m in a 
thirty minute silence, I’m not going to care 
whether she likes to wait or not. The busiest 
kid in Hollywood is going to take it very easy 
from here on in!” 


Up-to-the Minute Hands 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 ] 


nails are small, cover the entire nail with lac- 
quer. If they are large, expose the half moons 
and tips and a narrow strip on each side. 

A thorough manicure once a week is a neces- 
sity. Five minutes a day with a brush, cuticle 
oil or cream massaged in to prevent hangnails, 
and a nail whitener, takes care of the weekly 
Smooth jagged nails instantly 
with an emery board. There’s a new smooth 
kind of emery board with a prystal handle that 
solves the problem for women who shudder at 
rasping sounds. Carry one in your purse for 
emergencies and be sure to whisk off your pol- 
ish the moment it chips. So much for finger- 
tips. 

Just what is required of modern hands? 
That they be both decorative and able in per- 
formance. That they be white, pliant and ex- 
quisitely groomed. 

The white dimpled hands of the Victorian 
gentlewoman fluttered with fashionable help- 
lessness among her embroidery silks. Those of her 
great great granddaughter guide the steering 
wheel of a car or pound the keys of a type- 
writer. The latter activity, if sometimes dull, 
has its compensations. Like piano exercises, 
it keeps fingers nimble, limber and young. 

Larger, perhaps and certainly firmer, these 
modern hands must be smooth and immacu- 
lately clean. A quick careless rinse plays 
havoc with the skin. Start with a hand brush 
(a tricky one with a turtle back has a pointed 
tail for getting under the nails) plenty of good 
soapy lather, thorough rinsing and drying. If 
you live in the hard water area, use a scented 


water softener, or a few drops of tincture of 
benzoin till the water clouds, or 4 teaspoonful 
of borax to a gallon of water. Then a lotion to 
smooth and whiten and bring back the natural 
oils to skin depleted through constant washing. 
Too thin hands are often nervous hands. 
Avoid aimless gestures. Teach your hands re- 
laxation and they will grow younger looking, 
day by day. Massage them with rich creams, 
from fingertips to wrist. Jeanette MacDonald 
and Virginia Bruce gave me their pet exercise 
for keeping their hands supple and graceful. 
And we have treatments and exercises for fat 
hands and arms, too. Do you need them? 
Never forget your elbows. Scaly looking 
elbows detract from the appearance of an other- 
wise attractive arm. Lubricate and soften 
them when you cream your face at night. If 
they are especially stubborn about shedding 
their scales, before you give them a hot oil or 
cream treatment, apply nail cuticle remover 
(a new one has bland, beneficial oils). Leave 
it on about two minutes, remove with warm 
water and rub briskly with a rough towel. 


Summer make-up. Products, where to 
buy them, and exercises for your hands 
and arms. An adaptable coiffure for 
| both daytime and evening. Rules for a | 
perfect manicure,—all in our new large 
size leaflet “Brimful of Beauty.” Yours | 
for a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to Carolyn Van Wyck, 122 East 42nd 
St.. New York City. 
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OLIVIA DE HAVILLAND 
in Warner Bros. 


“ANTHONY ADVERSE” 


Now you, too, may share Hollywood’s make-up secret — 


“The difficult problem of knowing which shade of powder, rouge, and lip- 
stick will give you the most beauty, has been solved at last by Max Factor, 
Hollywood's make-up genius, who has originated new color harmony shades 
of make-up for every type,’’says Olivia de Havilland. These magic shades have 
proved by exacting camera and light tests to reveal more beauty in each type 
of face than any others. If you want to see how lovely you can be, try Max 
Factor’s powder, rouge, and lipstick in the color harmony shade for your type. 


You will be thrilled at the youthful radiance, and the lasting satin-smooth 
finish Max Factor’s Powder gives your skin...you will understand why famous 
stars use Max Factor’s Rouge exclusively when you see the exquisite, life- 
Olivia de Havilland dramatizes her type like color it gives you... your lips will become your loveliest feature when 
a gia oo eames a made up with Max Factor’s Super-Indelible Lipstick...all because the color 

harmony shade of each one is perfect for you, giving you the appealing beauty 
that everyone admires... Max Factor’s Powder, $1; Rouge, 50¢; Lipstick, $1 


aX ante a LI ywo eh Oma Tor ERNDER, RONGE AME HESTON IN YOUR a —— 


8 Send Purse-Size Box of Powder and Rouge S Sampler in my color harmony shade: Ve Gghe Oo — SLONDE 
Oo 


® also Lipstick Color Sampler, four shades. I enclose ten cents for postage 


0 Dark..O 


sand Bending: Also cng ne ES Beate Harmony Make-U 1H Cl a and 4B page 2 - i ae NETTE 
: . lustrated Instruction boo ¢ New Art of Society Make- ees FRE 
Would you like to see how lovely you can be with powder, rouge, “aes ES aes ed 1 Light. Dark. 
. . . . af ‘ BRUNETTE 
and lipstick in the color harmony shade for your type? Mail 3 Nave ; k=O) Light_0 Dark--0 
: 5 Py Freckled_____ fs LASH "| REDHEAD 
this coupon and Max Factor will send you y OUR shade. © STREET. Owe ————O) Ueht——O) Light. Dark..0 
e ‘SKIN a0 x air it Grey. 
3 cry stare np er eo 
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Guare, dust, wind, salt water, sunburn! 
You use special creams, lotions, cos- 
metics to protect your loveliness from 
them — but without your knowing it, 
your eyes can ruin the whole effect! 
Pink edges, little wrinkles; that’s from 
glare! Inflamed lids, cloudiness— from 
dust, wind, water. Tiny red lines and 
strain — from sunburn. .. . 

NOBODY wants to have ugly sun- 
burned eyes in summer — so every one 
who knows is taking up McKesson’s 
IBATH. Always when you’ve been in 
the sun, fill the little silvery helmet and 
feel IBATH soothing away the “squint” 
and soreness — coaxing back flash and 
sparkle. Women who must be beauti- 
ful use IBATH as regularly as they wash 
their faces, so that the!r eyes are always 
clear and starry. Why don’t you — it’s a 
reliable physician’s formula, only 50c¢ 
at all good drug stores! Get it — and 
start being the girl with the beautiful 
eves today! 


* Tet Hrgaiae Treat 
THE BYES anp Ey1 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Manufacturing Chemists since 1833 
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We Cover the Studios 


Pictures like the million dollar “Romeo and 
| Juliet” are the reason “‘ Three Wise Guys” has 
to be made so swiftly. It’s a studio budget 
balancer. George Sietz, who directs this, is 
M-G-M’s head man for turning out enter- 
taining films quicker than you can say Olivia 
de Havilland. 

Which takes us over the hill to Burbank 
| where Olivia and dashiig Errol Flynn are co- 
starring once more. Their new film, a colossal- 
stupendous, is ‘‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” built around Tennyson’s sanguinary 
poem. The handsome set is the interior of 
the English Governor’s palace in India. This 
is in 18546 during the Crimean war—the 
same war, by the way, that has Kay Francis 
as “Florence Nightingale.’’ Warner’s sort of 
have an option on the Crimean fracas. 

There is a ball in progress during this scene. 
The hoop-skirted girls and the brilliant scarlet 
coats of the soldiers make a pretty picture as 
the players wend through the intricate traces 
of a square dance. While the music plays. 
Errol, as the officer who causes the famous 
massacre, goes to greet an Indian potentate 


ENRY STEPHENSON, C. Henry Gordon 

and Robert Barratt are in the scene, too. It 
is one of those undramatic, but necessary bits, 
essential to every story. Michael Curtiz, the 
director, explained to us how he keeps his 
tempo alive through these interludes. This 
he does by keeping the camera continually 
moving. He does not take a long shot then 
a close up. He puts the camera on wheels and 
has it glide into the scene. The theory is 
that the eye tires more quickly when looking 
at a stationary object than it does a moving 
one. By rolling the camera, the audience gets 
the illusion of movement. 

The take over, we talk to Flynn. ‘‘How’s 
your tennis, old son?” he asks us. We admit 
it is as bad as ever. ‘‘Mine’s terrible. No 
backhand at all,” he says, swinging an im- 
aginary racquet. “I never get time to 
practice.” Well on his way to being one of 
the most popular performers in the world, 
Errol is also the best tennis player among the 
actors. Only Frank Shields, Sam Goldwyn’s 
discovery, can beat him. 

For all his unaffected geniality, there is an 
unreal quality about Errol. He is like the 
hero of an adventure-romance come to life 
He can do everything. But that’s not so 
startling as the ease with which he manages 
it all. His background—Olympic Boxing 
| champion, tennis and hockey star, pearl-diver, 
the mad-cap romance with glamorous Lili 
Damita, his adventures all over the world—is 
a press-agent’s dream. Three minutes after 
you have left Errol, you can’t quite believe 
that he’s just one person. Now he’s taking 
to writing and has already sold to some of 
the better magazines. 

Our conversation with Errol interrupted by 
the assistant director’s whistle for lunch, we 
go to Warner’s tiny restaurant, The Green 
Room. Olivia de Havilland, who joins us, 
belongs much more to the period of ‘The 
Charge of the Light Brigade’ than to the 
present. She speaks in just above a whisper. 
When we asked her how it feels to play a love 
scene in front of the stage crew, she blushed. 
For all her sudden fame, Olivia is shy. How- 
| ever, when she on Shakespeare, her 
| favorite subject, she is both articulate and 


’ 


gets 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47 | 


intense. We spent most of our time talking 
about “Romeo and Juliet.” She likes to do 
period pictures, to which her fragile, lustrous 
beauty is ideally suited. 

“T had quite a time with this skirt at first,” 
she told us. ‘‘The petticoat kept catching my 
feet and Errol would tease me. It was awful 
during those dances until I had the petticoat 
shortened.” 

Our lunch finished,-we go to the “Bengal 
Killer” set and watch a ferocious tiger almost 
get his. It is very interesting on this set. The 
cameramen and director work from a little 
movable cage in the center of the room, which 
is a butcher shop with prop meats hanging 
about. There are wire screenings, fifteen feet 
high, enclosing the room. To get the best 
view, we climb the scaffolding and, thirty feet 
in the air, run into Barton MacLane. 

Below us, Bobbie, the tiger, paces back and 
forth, switching his great tail. Only his 
trainer gets inside the wiring. The trainer 
carries hunks of real meat. He drops one 
hunk by the camera. When Bobbie dashes 
for that, the trainer runs to the other end of 
the room and calls Bobbie. This way, they get 
a shot of him prowling through the butcher 
shop. 

Two actors, supposed to be searching for 
the tiger, precede Bobbie across the shop. 
Their backs are turned to the big cat and they 
are supposed not to know that is he in the room. 
Their faces are tight. Ever since Charles 
Bickford was very nearly killed in a scene of 
this sort, actors have been leary of co-starring 
with man-eaters. 

The scene has to be shot many times, for 
Bobbie keeps skipping out of camera range. 
At last, irritated, the tiger begins ominously 
twitching his tail. There is a tenseness about 
the set as they try to quiet him. Even throw- 
ing meat at his feet does no good. So quickly 
you can hardly see it, the cat springs up at a 
prop boy on top of the wire fence. The boy 
falls backward on his head. There is moment- 
ary confusion. The tiger clings to the wire, 
swinging his free paw. The trainer goes after 
him with a chair. 


E climb down from the cat-walk and 
sneak quietly away to Columbia. 

What we are going to say now may be a 
little complicated. But if you will pay atten- 
tion and stop wondering what you are going 
to do tonight, you should be able to follow us. 
Very few Columbia pictures are made at 
Columbia. 

And even 
working title. 

For instance, “Fer-de-lance” will be called 
something else when you see it. And though 
it bears Columbia’s trade-mark it is being 
filmed at Educational studios. Beefy Edward 
Arnold is the star. Some lucky Columbia 
employee will get a prize for thinking up 
another title for ‘ Fer-de-Lance.” 

Fer-de-Lance is the name of a snake, one of 
the most poisonous species in the world. The 
scene we watched is a close-up (no snakes) of 
Arnold explaining to Dennie Moore and Lionel 
Stander, off stage, just how he hopes to capture 
some thieves. Arnold plays a peculiar sort 
of detective who does all his sleuthing without 
leaving his own home. Great work if you have 
a home. 
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HAIR REMOVER 


Millions of women have longed for a 
depilatory which contains no sulphides, 
no offensive odors; a depilatory that can 
be used as freely on the face as on the 
legs; a hair remover which contains no 
caustics... Here it is. 
What a boon to women! You simply 
spread the New Odorless ZiP Facial Haiz 
Remover over the area 
where the hair is to be 
removed—face, arms, 
legs or body, remove it, 
and instantly get rid 
of every trace of hair. 
.. Ask for the new 
odorless ZiP Facial 
Hair Remover. 
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iP Perfumed Depilatory Cream 


For years this has been the choice of 
women everywhere. Quick... Easy. 
Effective. Extra large tubes at low price: 2S. 
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In this take, he is seated at a table with a 
couple of caddies he has befriended. Loaded 
| before them are sauerkraut and _hot-dogs 
| which they have to eat all day. So soon, in 
the movie columns, you will be reading how 
Edward Arnold, Columbia star, cannot look 
at a hot-dog without growling. 
The truth, though, is that Arnold goes on 
eating after the take is over. We found him 
| gloating over a hot-dog over by the stage door 
as we left. He pointed to a boiling pot full. 
“Have one with us,” he invited. But we 
refused, being a hamburger man ourself. 
Back to Columbia to watch that luscious 
Margot Grahame and Chester Morris. We 
learn that this is another picture shooting 
away from home. “Counterfeit”? is being 
made at a little independent lot across the 
street from Paramount. 


OR some mysterious reason, this set is 
elevated about twenty feet in the air by 
planks. It is the room wherein Margot, 
cornered by G-Men, dies. Death scenes are 
always difficult, but this one went along quite 
smoothly. This is a very dramatic moment, 
with Lloyd Nolan realizing too late that he 
loves Margot, and Chester Morris and _ his 
G-Men assistants being embarrassed as they 
make the arrest. They get this all in one take. 
For.all the sombreness of the sequence, the 
players were having a lot of fun between shots. 
Some tourist, pretending to be a newspaper 
reporter, had sneaked into the studio. In- 
| stead of kicking him out, Morris arranged a 
| phony interview with Margot, who answered 
| all the man’s questions. When she caught 
| onto the gag, she sent the bedazzled gate- 
| crasher on to someone else. A bit bewildered, 
he was still interviewing when we left. 
Stumbling through the traffic to Paramount, 
| we arrive on the “And Sudden Death” set, 
| taken from that fiery little article about the 
| perils of reckless driving. The set—the visiting 
| room in a woman’s jail—is surrounded by 
| such incongruous left-oversasa theater balcony, 
a yacht stateroom, and a Mexican bar. The 
| girls wear grey striped prison uniforms and sit 


at a long table where they talk to the visitors. 

For once, the stars aren’t important in a 
take. The camera is focused on the extras 
in the background, getting color. This is a 
very serious scene, but as soon as the camera 
swings past him, Tom Brown breaks into a 


Busby Berkeley routine. Frances Drake 
bites her lips to keep a straight face. She 


plays his sister, and is in jail for protecting 
her wayward brother. 

From this drab spot, we move on to the 
loveliest set of the month. This is a handsome 
lemon-yellow and brown interior of a Florida 
house. Through French windows you can 
see a large swimming pool surrounded by real 
transplanted palms. It is the home of Dolores 
Costello, who plays a society gal in “‘ Yours 
for the Asking.” 

We were lucky in timing our visit so that 
we got to see the “key” scene. The “key” 
scene is the one on which the whole story 
hinges. Dolores, making a strong comeback 
since her fine performance in “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” is telling gambler George Raft 
that he can have her handsome estate. When 
he gives her a funny look, Doloresadds, “‘That’s 
all right. I won’t be living in it.” 

During the scene, Dolores holds a white 
poodle. On the sidelines is the poodle’s twin. 
Sometimes one dog is the star and the other 
the stand-in. Then they change around, so 
that there’ll be no hard feelings. 

“Yours for the Asking” is directed by the 
highly capable Al Hall, who changes his 
technique with each personality he directs. 
With Raft, Hall just sits back and lets him 
figure out the scene for himself. Raft is a 
high tension, nervous performer and at his 
best when left alone, Hall explained. 


HILE we have never been one of the sleek 

Mr. Raft’s fans, there is something about 
him in person that makes you like him. No 
throwing about of personality and no false 
gushiness. But a solid, honest quality. An 
actor, whose name we promised to withhold, 
told us that Raft has donated his doctor’s 
services, for as long as they are needed, to a 


Francis Drake is in jail to protect her brother (Tom Brown) in Paramount's 
“Bnd Sudden Death” based on the fiery little article on reckless driving 


Paramount stock girl taken down with tuber- 
culosis. He’s always doing things like that 
for people. 

No month is complete unless we get a peek 
at Myrna Loy.. Now, out at 20th Century- 
Fox, she’s enacting a réle in “To Mary— 
With Love” that suits her perfectly. Ever 
since ‘The Thin Man,” the slant-eyed Miss 
Loy has been the screen’s ideal wife. Some- 
thing about the girl makes marriage seem a 
humorously tender adventure instead of a 
sacred duty. 

We watched her give charm and liveliness to 
a typical scene with Warner Baxter. Ever 
since they co-starred in ‘Broadway Bill,” 
they have been great pals. In this bit, hubby 
Warner’s collar button rolls under the bed. 
Myrna, too attractive for our meager words 
in her green negligée, helps him look for it. 

When she kneels to reach under the bed, 
Baxter kisses the back of her neck. Any guy 
that wouldn’t is a coward. Myrna giggles. 
Then the dialogue, which is just flippant 
enough and with a romantic undertone, 
bubbles along until it is interrupted by a 
flurry of necking. 

This is the sort of scene that is generally 
hidden from visitors as they embarrass the 
players. However, since no one made a move 
to kick us off the set, we hung around. I wish 
I could describe for you just the special 
quality that Myrna gets into these lightly 
amorous scenes. It is an elusive quality, 
though, and not readily translated into cold 
print. 


PLING ourself away, we drive through 
Beverly Hills, out over Cahuenga pass to 
Universal, where Carole Lombard and William 
Powell are making ‘My Man Godfrey.” 
Universal is the liveliest lot on California 
these days. Under new management and 
gratified by the success of “Show Boat” and 
“Sutter’s Gold,” this old rambling studio is 
hitting its second youth. 

Jammed with elegantly attired extras, visi- 
tors, interviewers and the usual working crew, 
the impressive set is an accurate reproduction 
of the Waldorf-Astoria lobby. We watched a 
silly, yet somehow touching scene. 

Giddy Alice Brady, who plays Carole’s 
mother, is bawling out her orchidaceous 
daughter. This takes place at the tail end 
of a scavenger hunt party. And Carole, who 
has been told to bring back a “forgotten man,” 
does just that. The suave William Powell is 
the f.m. For his réle, he is dirty, unshaven, 
and in tatters which he covers with an old 
trench coat. He stands listlessly to the side 
while his wealthy discoverer argues with her 
volatile mother. While this take is colorful 
and humorous, the thing we were curious 
about was how the ex-married couple would 
behave toward each other between shots. 

Since the set was littered with the press— 
both Lombard and Powell giving interviews— 
we thought one of two things might happen. 
Either they would be overly cordial (we’re the 
best of friends stuff) or ignore each other. 
As a matter of drab fact, they did neither. 
When they are together, they talk as casually 
as any co-stars, mostly about the problems 
of the picture. They neither seek each other 
out nor dodge being together. Thought you 
might be interested. 

As our last studio stop, we decided to visit 
Laurel and Hardy, who are celebrating a 
ten-year partnership by making “Our Re- 
lations.” We hoped to have a barrel of 
laughs. But making comedies at Hal Roach’s 
little studio is not a laughing matter, we learn. 

The perfect timing, the correct approach 
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SAILOR’S KNOT 


In A BEAUTY parade of colors, in 
a brilliant brigade of new fabrics, 
and fashions, B.V. D.’s 1936 Swim 
Suits march down to the seas. 


Take “Sailor’s Knot’’—that 
sleek-skirted suit to the left. Let 
your public applaud your new 
grace when you wear it. In pri- 
vate you can thank B.V.D.’s sil- 
houetting new Skipper-Knit, 
beauty-molding brassiere top,new 
seamless back with adjustable 
bow. $6.95. 


Take ‘‘Sea- Rigging’’— that 


AND 


SEA-RIGGING 


by B.V. D. 


slim suit to the right. Again that 
contourating new B.V.D. Skip- 
per-Knit, exclusive new seam- 
less sides, adjustable braided 
straps that mean everything to 
the beautiful fit of a suit. $3.95. 


Yours to note their grace and 
charm — ours to tell you the 
new “beauty secrets’? that make 
B.V.D.’s 1936 swim suits the 
brightest gems of the ocean! And 
these are only two of the many. 
TheB.V.D.Co.,Inc.,Empire State 
Building, New York. 


COPYRIGHT 1936, THE B. V. D. CO., 
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A pharmaceutically pure and 


delicate solidified mineral oil 


that acts as a SKIN PURGE! 


It’s no secret that certain well-known 


scientist reformers do not approve of | 


most cosmetics. For years they’ve been 
scolding and jeering our frivolous femi- 
nine habit of putting things on the face. 

B T—even these stern critics agree 
on the benefits of pure, safe mineral oil 
used for skin cleansing. 

And, for once, women see eye to eye 
with cold science. For thousands have 
discovered Albolene’s benefits as a skin 
cleanser too. Its pure delicate oils really 
penetrate into the pores, soften and 
float out impurities (with much the 
same effect for which we use them in- 
ternally) without leaving the slightest 
residue of animal or vegetable waste 
matter. The result is a clear, clean func- 
tioning skin, in the language of special- 
ists. A beautiful skin, its real meaning. 

Of course, youll keep on with your 
usual cosmetics. (It would take more 
than science to make us forego their 
charm!) But do try removing them by 
this simple, pharmaceutical formula. 
Formerly available only through doc- 
tors and hospitals, the makers have 
now decided to offer it directly to you. 
Through your druggist at 50c a large 
jar—S$l1 for a professional pound tin. 
If you would like an ample test supply, 


send this coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
Manufacturing Chemists since 1833 Dept. P-7 


Please send me a generous sample of Albolene 
Solid. Lenclose 10c to cover postage and handling. 


Name 


Address_ 


City __ 


County State 


My most convenient drug store is 
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and the many complicated little elements that 


| go into the fusing of a successful gag take 
| serious skill. 


Stan Laurel, surprisingly solemn 
in his silly make-up, is a shrewd student of 
comedy technique. Even though he is not in 
the scene we watch, Stan consults director 
Harry Lachman, looks through the camera, 


_| and advises about lighting and timing. 


Hardy, who acts the boss in the pictures, 


| sprawls comfortably in a corner, not con- 


cerned the slightest with any of the mechanics 
of production. 

“Our Relations” is Laurel and Hardy’s 
most ambitious undertaking. The sets are 
lavish, the one we visited being an out-door 
night club built on a beautifully decorated 
ship. In the film, both Stan and Oliver have 


dual réles, being twins. The picture sounds as 


‘if it will be very funny, but making it, as we 


have said, is something else. 

Our mad dash around the lots completed, 
we hop into our crate to get away from what 
is known as It All. Three and a half hours 
driving brings us to Palm Springs, just where 
we planned to go. The first people we meet 
are Dick Powell, who tells us he’s in the desert 
for his sore throat, and Frankie Albertson, 
who’s out in the country just for the ducks of it. 

Inevitably, we get to gossiping about the 
studios. 

And in fifteen minutes we get so homesick 
for the glaring lights that we want to go right 
back to Hollywood to find out more about the 
studio life for you. 


The Private Life of a Talking Picture 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 | 


these trips, when there is nothing to do in the 
evening but to stroll about in the moonlight 
and fall in love. 

The jump from locations to music is an 
abrupt one, but you’re asked to make it now. 
There are really two major phases in scoring a 
picture: first, the songs and orchestrations 
used in the story itself, and second, the back- 
ground or atmosphere melodies played to give 
color and meaning to certain scenes. 

Metro’s conservatory is located in a squat 
concrete building on the back of the lot, and 
consists mostly of library. There in a high- 
shelved triangular room are stacked nearly a 
million standard orchestra selections, and 
every phonograph recording ever made; it is 
the most complete collection of its kind in the 
United States; and from this office stretch the 
long fingers of a gigantic copyright depart- 
ment whose duty it is to seek out the owners 
of tunes and buy the right to play them. 

Grouped around the conservatory are re- 
hearsal rooms and audition halls—the special 
composers’ offices are located in a separate 
building far away from noise and chaos. 

This department has three main duties: to 


| discover and train singers and musicians for 


work in the movies; to write, arrange and 
play the popular songs you will later hum at 
your work; and to complete the musical 


| setting that is blended into the sound track 


after all the other work on a picture is finished. 

For the first of these tasks a school is main- 
tained, with noted composers and musical 
show conductors on the faculty. They choose 
well known professional artists and train them 


| for work before microphone and camera— 


amateurs are out. There has been only one 
notable instance where a beginner stood any 
show at all, and he was a ditchdigger on the 
studio grounds who sang at his job. Victor 
Baravalle, head of the M-G-M department, 
heard the laborer’s glorious voice swelling up- 
ward from the new dug pit; he exhumed the 
man and the voice, coached both—and Albert 
George is now carolling his triumph to snooty 
opera crowds. 

Baravalle, Dave Snell (whose realm is jazz) 
and Herbert Stothart, consider quality, true- 
ness of tone, flexibility and technique’ when 
searching for talent. They adapt the key 
timing and harmony to suit a star’s capa- 
bilities, and dramatize otherwise casual songs 
so they will fit the subtle moods of a sequence 

The best songwriters and arrangers in the 


| world are brougit to Hollywood, along with 


the best blues singers, the best crooners, the 
best dancers. You know that, already; and 
you know the result: the splendid musicals 
the screen brings you. But greatest of any 
job Baravalle and his group of workers have 
is the incidental melody that heightens im- 
measurably the emotional effect of any love 
scene, of any battle scene, of any race or 
chase or quarrel. 

It takes four days to score a picture. On the 
first, a conductor runs the film over and over 
in a little projection room, making notes the 
while as to what music is appropriate for what 


setting. Once the second, an arranger chops 
and slices and orchestrates the melodies 


according to footage, so a cooing love strain 
won’t run over into a business office scene or 
stop too abruptly. On the third, Metro’s 
private equipment prints the sheet music— 
whether for a band of six, or for an aggrega- 
tion of forty-eight men. And on the final day 
they rehearse and record, timing beginnings 
and endings with a stop-watch so that all 
mood-interludes will fit with mathematical 
precision. 


HEY goto great lengths, these people, to sup- 

ply the exact musical temperature for your 
subconscious as you watch a picture in your 
theater. They import native Hindu, Egyptian 
and West Indian orchestras so the effect will 
be genuine; they use as many as ten or twelve 
different bands for one movie; and they buy 
instruments never heard before by modern 
civilization. 

In “The Merry Widow” one Gypsy group 
used a. viola da Gamba, and several other 
ancient instruments such as wood winds known 
as Serpents; and a number of other obscure 
arrangements played with padded hammers or 
with the fingers. For the deepest of bass 
notes M-G-M has constructed a great tuba 
capable of tooting two octaves lower than its 
ordinary brothers: a horn so big it must be 
supported by a permanent iron frame, with 
the other pieces grouped around it. Leaning 
backwards in the other direction, this depart- 
ment has even secured an Aeolian harp which 
is played by the breezes vibrating its strings— 
it wails a delicate, fragile harmony tinged with 
infinite sorrow. 

But before you may at last sit in your little 
plush seats and hear this music or watch the 
picture, there must occur all the multiple 
processes of development, of editing and cut- 
ting, of preview. Briefly, when film leaves 


the camera it is put through a developing 
machine and emerges as a negative; a printer | 
makes this into positive “rushes.” In their 
dark private projection rooms director and 
producer sit nightly watching the too long and 
repetitive scenes made that day. ‘The best 
are chosen, assembled when the picture is 
finished, and sent to a cutter who edits them. 

What finally escapes the snipping scissors 
travels back to the laboratory which makes a 
continuous negative out of the cutter’s posi- 
tive pieces: in the end they have a Master 
Print. From this the humming machines 
make release prints for every ‘‘exchange,” 
according to its quota. 

And so that the movie you see may be per- 
fect, with no seams or holes or black spots to 
mar the mood, every inch of film is inspected 
by hand and by projection, before being packed 
in metal cases for the shipping rooms. 


SPENT two days in the laboratory, a vast 

gleaming place very reminiscent of an illustra- 
tion out of “Amazing Stories.”’ There’s only 
one entrance, although it’s the biggest plant 
of its kind in the world; through its twelve 
spotless developing machines speed 3,600,000 
feet of celluloid every week; and every year 
its intricate maw spews forth 16,278 miles of 
release print—enough film ribbon to wrap 
three-fourths of the way around the world. 

I suppose if I were asked for one word to 
best signify this particular department I 
should choose antiseptic as that word. Dirt 
of any kind, in the air or on a workman’s 
hands, can ruin film. Dirt is the laboratory’s 
nightmare, its ogre. As a guard against it the 
air is filtered and washed, kept at exact tem- 
perature winter and summer; the walls are 
polished and every corner and edge is rounded, 
so dust hasn’t a chance; every worker wears 
white cotton gloves with no tape inside or out. 

If the gloves get the slightest mark on them 
they are changed, to be laundered and steril- 
ized before being worn again. 

There are no rings or ornaments in this place. 

There are no cigarettes or cigars in this place. 

It’s the cleanest—and the healthiest—spot 
on the planet. 

Statistical numbers, when they apply here, 
go completely extravagant. You can stand in 
the eternal twilight of the laboratory (if you 
have just washed) and listen to a matter-of- 
fact employee tell you that in each million feet 
of film there are 1,300 ounces of pure silver— 
every drop of which is reclaimed chemically; 
that the two stories and basement here com- 
prise 35,000 square feet of floor space; that 145 
tons of ice are used daily in refrigeration; that 
105,000 cubic feet of air is washed, sprayed and 
dry-filtered every minute, using 450 horse- 
power of electricity; that 170,300 gallons of 
water—hot, cold, hard and soft—are emptied 
into this photographer’s Eden each day of 
each year. 

The working arrangement is interesting 
from an engineering standpoint: all film begins 
its journey in one room, is automatically 
processed from one machine to another around 
the building in a circle, and the finished print 
comes out finally at the point where it went in 
—to be sent on to the shipping department. 
It arrives there developed, fixed, washed, 
dried, waxed, polished and completely in- 
spected by a corps of girls who sit all day in 
the dark peering into a “movieola;’”’ they see 
one picture hundreds of times, and as a lot 
they prefer dancing to the theater when eve- 
ning comes. 

Progressive lighting is used, so the eye | 
won’t be shocked by sudden changes from | 


A = | 
brightness to darkness. Film must be handled | 
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FLORENCE RICE, 
featured in Columbia's 
‘The Blackmaller'* 


3 


“They look as if they’d never been worn, Mattie!” 
‘““Whittemore’s makes them whiter, Miss Rice. And it doesn’t rub off, either.” 


* NOT only in the personal wardrobes of the stars... but also 
in great studio wardrobes... thousands of pairs of fine shoes must 
look as if they had never been worn before. So they use Whitte- 
more’s polishes to keep them bright and shining! 


Paramount, Columbia, RKO-Radio—these great studios de- 
pend upon Whittemore’s. Here, miles of shoes owe their perfect 
appearance to these superior polishes. 


For your white shoes, use Whittemore’s Bostonian White. It’s 
the whitest White on the market—and it does not chip, flake, or 
rub off. Whittemore’s have been making fine pastes, creams, and 
dyes for all kinds of shoes for nearly a century. 


@ Frank Richardson, ward- 
robe-master for Paramount, 
replacing Whittemore-shined 
shoes. 


This sensational new White gives a 
smooth, new-shoe whiteness that does 
not flake or rub off. In three gen- 
erous containers—hottle, tube, or jar. 


HITTEMORE'S 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE SHOE POLISHES SINCE 1840 
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“Keep an 
eye on the sun” 


aaa jams Hah 


@ Warcu Old Sol especially during the 
summer days, because he does things to 
your eyes—makes them look pale and 
squinty when you're in glaring light, play- 
ing on the beach or winning a golf match. 
That’s why, if you’re smart, you'll outwit 
him with Kur.asu eye make- up and bring 
out the natural loveliness of your eyes. 
First, slip your eyelashes into KuRLASH. 
It’s a clever little instrument that curls 
your eyelashes in 30 seconds and requires 
no heat, cosmetics or practice. KURLASH is 
really a beauty necessity, for by curling 
your lashes your eyes look larger and reveal 
their full beauty. In the sunlight your curled 
lashes throw flattering, subtle shadows that 
make your eyes glamourous! Don’t be with- 
out KurvasH. Buy one today, at your near- 
est department or drug store, for only $1. 


e Lashtint, the perfumed liquid mas- 
cara, is ideal for swimming days be- 
cause it doesn’t crack, stiffen, weep 
or rub off. Apply it while the lashes 
are. being curled, by touching the 
little glass rod to them as they are 
4 held in the rubber bows of your 
» Kurvasu. In black, brown, green 
and blue.... $l 


@ Shadette, the non-theatrical eye 
shadow, comes in 12 daytime and 
evening colors, including gold 
and silver shades that are grand 
finishing touches, to be applied 
alone or over your preferred color. 
Try Shadette some romantic, 
moonlight night... . 75¢ 


@ Try Twéssors—the new tweezers 

with scissor- handles, curved to per- 

mit full vision. They’re marvelously 
efhcient, and only 25c. 


Kwlash 


“rite JANe Heat for advice about eye beauty. Give ir 
Ait for personal beauty plan. Address Dept. P-7, 
The Kurlash Company, Rochester, N. Y. The Kurlash 

Company oF Canada, at Toronto, 3. 
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with great speed, so there are no doors in the 
building—only bends in the corridors to 
segregate red and white lights. And in case 
you’d like to know, there is even a special way 
to hold the celluloid: you catch it by the edges 
between thumb and index finger with your 
hand underneath, palm up. That’s science, 
efficiency, or what have you. 

Anyway, the person who says the last word 
about any movie is the cutter; of him and of 
his work there is much to write, little space 
to write it in. 

He, or she, must be dramatist and artist as 
well as precise technician. There are about 
forty of them employed, and they are given 
different types of pictures to edit according to 
personal preference and ability: with the result 
that a mild-mannered little woman at Metro 
works with roaring bloody war-stories, a 
tanned six-footer handles the tenderest love 
films and two men with completely dead pans 
and of funereal mien cut up the comedy. 
This you may or may not believe—but it’s 
no gag. 


Oe they start on a picture these people 
have no rest. They work night and day with 
only short breathing spells for eating; sleep 
overpowers them, they never invite it. 

I got my information from Blanche Sewell, 
an attractive girl who snips the jumbled chaos 
of M-G-M’s greatest spectacles into smooth 
power. ‘We work in these two big buildings,” 
she told me first, gesturing. “The structures 
are two-story, and contain thirteen projec- 
tion rooms, thirty offices.” Our conversa- 
tion took place in Blanche’s private haven, 
a cluttered room lined with film racks con- 
taining reels, re-winders, sprockets for keeping 
film and sound-track in correct juxtaposition, 
and what all—the floor crinkled with fallen 
film as you walked, film fountained out of 
waste-baskets, film came loose from numbered 
| rolls and tickled your neck as you sat. 
| “A cutter has this to do,” said Blanche. 
“He must transform hundreds of unrelated 
pieces of action into a smooth-running story 
with no jumps or breaks. He must create out 
of muddled scenes and sequences an. hour and 
a half of rhythm—the camera changes its 
position constantly but the audience must 
not be aware of this. Dramatic scenes must 
be pointed up with close-ups, stale ones 
necessary to the plot must be hurried. 

“Our worry is that we can’t always tell how 
the theater patrons are going to react. When 
we work with comedy we leave everything in 
and wait for the preview; the gags that get a 
laugh are saved, those that flop are cut. 
Sometimes an audience likes a banal scene 
because of exceptional acting—sometimes the 
climaxes we’ve planned and worked on for 
months fizzle miserably in a theater. These 
have to come out. But courtroom scenes are 
the hardest: there are so many things, so many 
people, to squeeze in and play up—judge, 
jury, lawyers, the defendant, the spectators.” 

From Blanche Sewell, and from others of 
her ilk who have worked at this art for years, 
I learned the seemingly simple details of 
cutting room tempo. With assistants who 
splice the film and do the petty drudgery, 
these barbers-of-drama first watch the rushes 


Wait until they see themselves! 


in miniature while a loud speaker bawls out 
the sound; then they snip at will, making sure 
that visible and sound films are cut with 
micromatic relation; and finally, after the 
assistant has clipped the edited scene to its 
parent reel, the whole is sent across the aisle 
to a battery of young women who cement it 
together. 

The story is cut roughly at first, refined and 
boiled down later. And that, so far as routine 
goes, is that. You must know that some film 
is dyed amber, some lavender according to the 
harmonic mood; that the director works con- 
stantly with the cutter, a relationship of much 
argument and eventual agreement; that 
identical duplicates of the best scenes are 
chosen for the advertising trailers; and that 
most pictures vary in length from 6,500 feet 
or one hour and ten minutes, to 9,800 feet or 
one hour and forty minutes. 

Which somehow brings me to the end of my 
tether. You know practically everything 
there is to know about the modern talking 
picture as it is made today; as for the movies 
they will produce in the years to come, I can 
only admit that most studios are singularly 
close-mouthed when you ask them for their 
plans. -Hollywood is humming with two 
things: television and  color—unofiiially 
Hollywood conjectures and supposes and 
knows little. 

Color, at last perfected, is where sound was 
in the “‘Jazz Singer” era. The larger studios, 
including Metro, are sitting back and waiting: 
thus they lose nothing but the glory of dis- 
covery, gain hard cash if the new method 
clicks with the public. A smaller plant is 
braving the risk of experimental work with 
hues. 

Television is another matter. It isn’t ready 
and won’t be for a couple of years or more. 
When it is, there isn’t much doubt that the 
moguls of celluloid will handle it exclusively; 
you don’t need official quotes to reach that 
conclusion. 

But of motion pictures, and of the Holly- 
wood industry in general, there is this to re- 
member: that more than books; more than 
newspapers; more than radio; more—in some 
the modern movie is 
molding the great rich life of America into new 
and different sculpture. By its suggestion 
ideas are created in young minds, re-created in 
old minds; by its suggestion the culture of 
forty-eight states is changing slowly. 


DO not insist that this is good. It may be 

tragic from more than one standard. But 
like it or not, America’s sophistication rests 
in the hands of those few thousand California 
people whom we have studied in our series. 
Your children will someday make love, deco- 
rate their homes, design their clothes, live 
their lives in subconcious imitation of Gables 
and Garbos and Loys. Your children already 
have shifted their backyard devotional mimic- 
ry from Robin Hood to Little Caesar. . . . 

In the last analysis, the talkie of 1936 is a 
picture of life lived well and fully. It cannot 
hurt too much if, as a result, the Kentucky 
hillbilly now says, “Take it on the lam, 
dearie,” instead of ‘Stir yer lazy bones, ye 
shif’less skonk.” 


PICTURES THEY WISH THEY’D NEVER POSED FOR! 


Wait until you see your favorites as they used to be! 


All in the August PHOTOPLAY, Out July 10th. 


Boos and Bouquets | 
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BE FAIR TO ARLENE 


Why isn’t Arlene Judge given better parts? 
She has personality, beauty, poise, and ability 
to act. What more could you ask of an actress? 
Give her a chance and she’ll come through 
with flying colors. | 

E. N. Morris, East Bank, W. Va. 


FRED IS TERRIFIC 


Rumor has it that Ginger Rogers will devote 
herself to straight acting. I, for one, am sorry 
that she has decided to stop dancing, but not 
if it gives her a rest from the terrific mauling 
(there is no other word for it) of that prancer- 
over-chairs, tables, balconies and what-not, 
Fred Astaire. After an hour of Mr. Astaire 
on the screen, I, a spectator, am thoroughly 
tired; what Miss Rogers is, I can imagine. 

NELLIE KITCHLER, Mexico City, Mexico 


WELCOME TO WESTERNS 


It is with a feeling of profound relief and | 
unmitigated joy that I, with other fans who | 
enjoy action pictures, welcome some honest- | 
to-goodness Westerns back to the screen. We | 
have missed them, during this era of gang- | 
land’s supremacy and elaborate musicals. 

There is a definite place for good Westerns, | 
such as the Hop-along Cassidy series, and the 
presentation of such pictures marked by real 
talent and able directing will prove satis- | 
factory to both audience and producers. 

ELLEN GUTHRIE, Sacramento, Calif. 


SPEAKING FRANKLY 


Hats off to Gladys Swarthout! Frankly 
speaking, I think she makes Grace Moore, 
Jeanette MacDonald and the rest of the song 
birds sound like first graders. Aside from her 
singing, she is a wonderful actress as wit- 
nessed in “Give Us This Night.” I am 
anxiously awaiting her next picture. 

Louise Matureu, New York, N. Y. 


LAUGHTER FROM LLOYD 


The other night I saw “The Milky Way” 
which Harold Lloyd brought laugh after 
laugh with his delicate humor. When the 
picture ended a great burst of applause shook 
the house. 
picture, clean and comical. 

Mrs. A. M. Myers, Richmond, Va. 


CHEERS FOR MR. AHERNE 


Let’s forget Clark Gable for awhile and start 
throwing bouquets to Brian Aherne. Aside 


There is really an enjoyable | 


from being handsome, humorous, clever and | 


dramatic he is as real as life itself. 


In his last | 


picture he was as handsome in his working | 


clothes as in a tuxedo, so in his case, it isn’t 
“clothes that make the man.” Give your 


cheers to Gable if you want to, but give me 


Brian Aherne! 
ANNE DE Avira, Yreka, Calif. 


A NEW ENJOYMENT 


Shorts are to a feature what sauce is to a | 
turkey, they flavor and spice the main bill of | 


fare. There is a field in the making of shorts 
that has been regretfully overlooked. This is 
the dramatization of short stories of great au- 
thors, not of the comedy variety, in one or two 
reels. It would be a change and a new enjoy- 
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Woodbury’s Beauty Creams help 

protect against blemishes caused 

by germ-infections ... make your 
skin finer, fresher, lovelier 


LEMISHES! Ugly little spots that ap- 
B pear just when you least expect and 
want them! And all too often they are 
caused by germs that invade some tiny 
crack or scratch in your skin. 


That’s why it’s so important to use 
beauty creams that are germ-free. Both 
Woodbury’s Cold and Facial Creams 
contain a scientific ingredient which 
keeps them free from germ-growth to 
the last pinch in the jar. Blemish-germs 
cannot live in these creams. 


Try Woodbury’s Cold Cream, and see 
how it freshens the tissues, frees the 
pores of dust and dirt, makes your 
whole face glow with new life! As a 
smooth, invisible base for powder and 
rouge, use Woodbury’s Facial Cream. 


50c, 25c, 10c in jars; 25c, 10c in tubes. 


So Co. uf 


Uhal shi GERM-FREE 


DISCOVERY! 


ey Bee 


“X’’ MARKS THE SPOT 


fre- 
they 


where blemishes most 
But 
wherever germs 


quently appear. 
may occur 
invade the skin. Help guard your skin against 


infection with germ-free beauty creams. 


MAIL NOW...FOR COMPLEXION KIT! 


Brings you generous tubes of 2 Woodbury Beauty Creams; 
6 shades of Facial Powder; also guest-size cake of W 
bury’s Facial Soap, containing ‘‘Filte ele 
ment. Enclose 10¢, for packing and postage. 


Mail to: John H. Woodbury, Inc., 7067 Alfred St., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. (In Canada) John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Perth, Ont. 
i | {a ———— 
Streit : —— 
City : State 

© 1936, John H. Woodbury, Inc. 
@®AVOID IMITATIONS...Look for the head and sig- 
nature, Sohn H: Woodbury, Pnc., on all Woodbury products. 
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APKIN ODOR is an embarrass- 

ment often unsuspected by the 
offender. Every time you use a sanitary 
pad, sift Amolin Powder on it gener- 
ously, and de safe from odor for hours. 
Your pad will feel soft as satin and 
your sk/y will remain satin-soft, with 
no chafing or discomfort. 


®@ Doctors and Nurses will tell you: — Buy 
Amolin with pads. Keep Amolin with 
pads. Use Amolin with pads. 


NOW! Amolin Cream 


The cream of the cream deodorants. De- 


lightfully fragrant and S-M-O-O-T-H! 
Banishes odors and keeps the arm-pits 
softand lovely. Non-staining. Vanishing. 


Amolin 


DEODORANT POWDER 


By the makers of Unguentme 


| made a picture. 


| actors who act? 
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ment. For instance, O. Henry’s short stories 
would be a treat to any moviegoer. It is a 
large field and the financia] results would be 
practically assured. 


DoretTa KEvYES, Wildwood, N. J. 


OPERAS IN ENGLISH 


The movies ought to put on the screen grand 
opera. It may sound like ‘‘canned stuff” to 
regular opera goers but there would be com- 
pensation in the natural scenery which the 
stage can not very well emulate due to its 
unities of action, time and place. 

Moreover, the screen by reproducing the 
operas in English can give a break to the ma- 
jority of people along educational and eco- 
nomic lines, for then they can understand them 
at a price within their reach. 

Jamie Manawis, Chicago, Il. 


PAGING THE LOST AND FOUND DEPT. 

Where is this man Lederer? We movie-goers 
were charmed by him the once or twice he 
His boyish smile, his hand- 
some manliness, his ability to make our hearts 
throb in time to his . . . he seemed in fact to 
be a hero worthy of the love of the feminine 
stars at last. 

And now he has disappeared. Did his quaint 
charm bore the producers? Don’t they want 
Or have they merely mislaid 
him? 

Janet Perrce, Urbana, Ill. 


NO BENEFIT 


Those who dance pay the fiddler but those 
who pay the box-office sometimes weep. If we 
must pay, let us dance. 

What have such highly rated pictures as 
“The Informer” to offer for the public bene- 
fit? One disgusting scene after another. Some 
of us are through paying our money any longer 


to look at unlovely and unhappy pictures. The 
public health and happiness are at stake. Doc- 
tors of the pictures are asked to please make us 
well and happy again. 

LILLIAN A. Foster, Hartford, Conn. 


ORCHIDS TO OAKIE 


For his particular performance in the swell- 
elegant picture, “King of Burlesque,” I’d like 
to present a large and copious orchid to Jack 
Oakie. Did he steal the picture? Well, that’s 
my guess. 

He had good lines, but who could have 
handled them better? You didn’t think about 
the gags written for him. It was just Oakie 
saying spontaneously whatever came into his 
head; in fact in some instances he didn’t say a 
word, his perfect facial expressions told the 
story, and judging by the outbursts of laughter 
throughout the audience, the idea was put 
across quite adequately. 

Here’s to Jack Oakie—a swell actor—long 
may he wisecrack! 

MarGaRrET GreEIG, Dayton, Ohio 


AN ACCEPTED FACT 


It is an accepted fact that the director has 
much to do with the success or failure of a 
picture. This being the case, why is he given 
no more acknowledgment than just the flash- 
ing of his name on the screen in cold and im- 
personal print? 

I, for one, would like to know more about 
these men behind the scenes, and suggest that 
at the beginning of every feature, the director 
should be presented in person, so to speak, and 
in that way a closer relationship will be estab- 
lished between director and public. After all, 
a good director is a trade mark of a good picture 
and a trade mark is always prominent. 

Harry Ostroy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lew Ayres’ Own Story of His and 
Ginger Rogers’ Marriage 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 | 


he had been sprawled, he walked over to the 
fireplace and flipped a cigarette butt into it. 
Then he leaned against the mantel and said: 

“Everything depends upon the success of 
the first picture I directed.” 

It is at a time like that when a man needs 
all the sympathy a woman can give him, and 
Lew had no one to turn to. But what of 
Ginger? She must realize his need. And, 
doubt, she would be willing to give up every- 
thing inorder to help. But can she? Having 
traveled as far has traveled, is it 
possible to turn back? Moulded by profession 
and by career, could she give up if she wanted 
to? Jt’s doubtful. Psychologists might even 
say impossible. 

There remains a note of hope: Both of them 
insist that it is only a temporary separation, 
to give each time to consider things, to at- 
tempt a readjustment. Neither, he declares 
emphatically, are contemplating divorce at 
this time; they will 
thwarted, even by the enemy who has thwarted 
so many before them, without a struggle 

Had Ginger’s work been more the standard 
routine of the picture business, the separation 
might But 


no 


as she 


not see their hopes 


not have been necessary. aside 


| from rehearsing action and lines of dialogue, 


she must spend weary hours going through 
dance with Fred Astaire, almost 
doubling the normal amount of work. He, 


routines 


as an actor, or as a director, finds his hours 


more or less regular—for Hollywood. 

Even if he had zoomed up along with Ginger 
in their respective careers, he thinks it would 
have been the same as it is now. There just 
wouldn’t have been any time to spend to- 
gether. And that is not a marriage. 


| Pog is no young hothead; unquestionably 
he went on as long as he could under the 
present circumstances. He is a student of 
philosophy, and even the student of philos- 
ophy knows the danger of hurried and rash 
action. 

With characteristic informality, he flung 
himself into a chair, near that great window. 

“There isn’t any other reason for this,” he 
said. “Just our work. It makes too many 
demands. We have no life together. Ginger 
has never been critical of me, even when I 
started to show my inclination to direct. She 
said that she thought I was too young to go 
into it right now, but nothing else. She has 
co-operated in every way in which she was 
able.” 

There was no bitterness, just an acceptance 
of what seemed an inevitable step. And deep 
in his heart lies that hope that the separation 
will bring a solution 

Then, almost as if we were actors in a play, 
being manipulated by a director with a keen 
sense of dramatic values—Ginger walked in 
on us! 
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After the necessary formalities and greet- 
ings, she sank into a chair, the picture of 
weariness, and launched into a recitation of | 


ave 1 > ‘ ; | eet iif 
her slavery at the studio. One had only to} 7 at the beach, be sure to take two or three pack- 


0 moe YOU ARE planning a motor trip, or a sojourn 


take a glance at her to see that, had there | | PR 

been a thousand temperamental differences | “——)—* ages of Linit with you for the Linit Beauty Bath 
between her and Lew, her strength-sapping a s 

work would have broken any romance into | “<= instantly soothes a roughened or sunburned skin. 


which she might have entered. | 

She did not stay with us long. There was 
that demand for rest. And her return threw a 
feeling of embarrassment over us all. Lew 
went to the door with us, still showing no 
signs of the strain which he was feeling. 

Driving away, I could not help but com- 
pare this situation with the sentimeat con- 
tained in a popular song, telling about all the | 
happiness two lovers would find “high on a | 
hill-top.”’ Well, back in that house, high on 
a hill-top, were two. Two young people who 
might have had that happiness, which they 
had every right to expect, were it not for the 
Hollywood Bug-a-boo, Old Man Career, him- 
self. He has left a trail of scattered romance. 

Temporarily, Ginger will live with her 
mother, while Lew will occupy the big house 
alone. They will see each other often, hoping 
that adjustment will come. All Hollywood is 
hoping with them, but wise, somewhat 
cynical Hollywood, is casting a suspicious eye 
at Old Man Career, knowing that he will do 
his best to keep Lew and Ginger apart. 

As both insist that their love for each other | 
has not altered, there is that chance that it 
will have the power to give the dread enemy | 
one of its few defeats. 

That street, Appian Way, has a significance 
of its own. Back in the classical days, Appian 
Way was the principal road which led to 
Rome. The Appian Way of Hollywood, 
sparsely settled, has already led to a divorce 
and a separation. Let us hope that it does 
not lead to a second divorce and become as 
well identified as was its namesake. 


..-AS A MOONLIT POOL 


Whea you come in tired, dusty or sunburned —relax in a tepid bath with 


Linit dissolved in the water. The delightful effect is instant —almost magical. 


Fatigue is forgotten. The rough touch of the wind and burn of the sun is al- 
layed by the soothing effect of this refreshing bath. After the Linit bath, your 
skin feels soft and smooth and there is no damp, sticky feeling to your body. 
Why not try the Linit Beauty Bath before retiring tonight ? Notice what sooth- 


ing relaxation it affords your entire body. LINIT is sold by your grocer. 


a 


Combined into the very newest ro- | Don’t overlook the directions on the Linit package... 
mance, Louis Heyward happily es- 
corts Ida Lupino to see herself starred 
with Francis Lederer in “One Rainy nary cotton fabrics look and feel like linen. > - 
Afternoon,” the Pickford-Lasky film 


recommending Linit for starching. Linit makes even ordi- 
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Confessions of a Photoplay Fan 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


dropped it definitely in the waste basket. 
I wept. I fished out PHoropitay. There 
was Miss Hurlock, her face and back ripped 
aggedly down the middle. It was a grisly 
sight. 
By the time I had pasted together every 


| picture in that issue, I was a confirmed movie 


fan. 


4 hase first person to whom I wrote for a 
picture was Renee Adoree. That was be- 
cause she came first on the alphabetical list in 
the back of the magazine. Then, as methodi- 
cally as a ten-ton tractor, I plowed on through 
Arthur, George K., and Arthur, Jean, and 
Arlen and Basquette and Bow. 

It wasn’t many weeks before the photo- 
graphs were arriving in batches. None of 
them, however, quite matched the fine fervor 
of the moment when Renee Adoree’s picture 
appeared in the morning mail. I was too 
agitated to open the envelope at first—just 
stared and gurgled in a pleased sort of way. 
Several years later I wrote to Renee again, 
and that time she answered not only with a 
personally autographed photo but a letter in 
her own handwriting. I was terribly proud. 

With all modesty I think I may say that my 
letter-writing technique was of the first water. 
Standardized letters, I soon found, didn’t 
appeal. You were more apt to get a personally 
autographed picture—which is to the movie 
fan what an ‘‘aggie” is to a small boy marble- 
player—if you discussed the star’s perform- 
ances. : 

Nor was that all. As a special bait for sen- 
timental stars and their secretaries, I capital- 
ized cunningly on my youth. I was always the 
Small Worshiper, the Adoring Infant. In a 
large shaky hand I would confess that I was 
nine going on ten, that Mr. Moreno was my 
very favorite actor, and that if he would send 
me a picture I would name one of my sons 
after him when I grew up. 

Sometimes while reflecting on the streams 
of sons I’m almost obligated to name Buddy 
or Ricardo, and the bevies of daughters I must 
christen Billie or Dolores, I am appalled. At 
the age on nine, you see, I thought there was 
a stork. 

Whenever Adelaide or Marybelle—two play- 
mates soon infected by my ardor—or I saw a 
show, the two who hadn’t gone would listen 
raptly to the complete plot of the epic; and 
afterwards we would act it out. Adelaide 
was the prettiest, so she always got to be 
Colleen Moore or Patsy Ruth Miller, and I 
had to be content with playing the hero. 

One day we were having a serious conversa- 
tion about whether Ramon Novarro really 
was going to enter a monastery or not, when 
Marybelle suddenly began waving a copy of 
PHotTopLay and shouting: ‘Why, she looks 
like Helen!” Adelaide looked too and agreed 
that one of the pictures illustrating a life story 
of Gloria Swanson really did remind her of 
me “around the eyes.” 

Oh, my thumping heart! I looked like 
Gloria Swanson around the eyes! 

Then we found a picture of Laura LaPlante 
that looked vaguely like Adelaide, and after 
that when we dressed up and _ had stars’ 
parties I used to snoot Adelaide all over the 
place because I was a bigger star than she was. 

The Answer Man was our little white 


father. Through his page we knew how much 
our favorites weighed, how tall they were, the 
color of their eyes, their real names, and 
whether they were married. 

That last point was important. According 
to everything we had been taught, it wasn’t 
quite ethical to grow dreamy-eyed over a 
married star. It didn’t seem fair to his wife 
and children. 

From writing to movie stars, the next step 
was writing to movie magazines. Although 
for years I patiently bombarded what 
is now the “Boos and Bouquets” department 
in PHotop.ay with little essays about my cur- 
rent crushes—Olive Borden or Phyllis Haver 
or James Hall—discerning editors junked all 
my contributions. Finally, in another film 
journal, I burst into print about as follows: 

“Why don’t more people write in about 
Richard Arlen? I think he is so cute and an 
awfully good actor. Why don’t producers 
assign him the parts they give to people like 
John Barrymore?” 

How fluttered I was when a Barrymore 
booster bothered to come back with a sarcastic 
masterpiece that reduced me and Mr. Arlen 
to small, sad shreds! According to the rules 
of the game, that meant I had to parry by 
tushing to the defense of Mr. Arlen. 

The magazine stopped printing the debate, 
but it wasn’t long before I was corresponding 
feverishly with fans from Walla Walla to Key 
West. On the invitation of one such “pen 
pal,” I joined a fan club. 

It was the Gloria Swanson-Conrad Nagel 
Fan Club. I thought Conrad Nagel was a 
ham, but as long as it was the Gloria Swanson 
hyphen Conrad Nagel club, I stomached Con- 
rad for the sake of Gloria. 

After you had paid your dues and were 
within the select circle, it didn’t seem to 
matter who was the patron saint. The club 
sent me a typewritten list of members and 
from that I chose likely prospects. It was 
exciting to write to unknown people. 


OW I come to a romantic episode in my 
career as a fan. 

Where are you now, my Hawaiian lieuten- 
ant? Little did you know when you asked me, 
via the U. S. mails, to be your wife that I was 
ten years old and small for my age. 

Yes, I remember that snapshot I sent you— 
but it was a picture of my brother’s girl. I 
guess I shouldn’t have told you I was eighteen, 
but I had never known a Hawaiian lieutenant, 
and it was a great temptation. It was my 
mother, Rolf, (may I still call you Rolf?) who 
broke up our beautiful friendship. She caught 
me writing to you one day and flatly forbade 
me to correspond with any strange men 

Although I read and thought about motion 
pictures in nearly every waking moment, my 
twenty-five cents a week allowance had to 
cover postage and a monthly PHOTOPLAY; so 
that the movies I actually saw were very few. 

“Peter Pan” topped them all. I wheedled 
my elders into letting me go six times. Maybe 
I was just the right age for it. Certainly I 
have never enjoyed any picture so much, nor 
adored any actress as I did Betty Bronson. 
To me she was not an actress at all, but a 
wonderful elf boy named Peter. When she 
asked us to believe in fairies, I clapped till 
my palms blistered. 


Most bloodcurdling of the films of this era 
was “The Phantom of the Opera.” For a 


week after that one they had to leave the 


light on when I went to bed. 
The funniest I remember was Harold Lloyd’s 


“The Freshman”; and the most stirring, 
“Beau Geste.” Richard Barthelmess pictures 


always made me sob out loud so that people 
would turn and smirk in my direction. 

There was William Haines. .. . I sighed 
for him first in “Little Annie Rooney,” 
languished over him in “Brown of Harvard,” 
and until he retired from the screen he always 
headed any list of the men in my cinematic 
life. 

And Ina Claire. . . . £ About the time of my 
junior year in high school I saw “The Royal 
Family of Broadway.” After that the Beal 
family all but disinherited me. From break- 
fast to bedtime I went around trying to be 
brittle and sophisticated. More than that, I 
bought the play, and would shut myself up in 
the bathroom (usually just when my big 
brother wanted to shave) and practice reading 
long passages in a liquid eastern accent. 

Since my first year of fandom I had toyed 
with the idea of breaking into the movies, 
but had been discouraged by Adela Rogers 
St. Johns’ series in PHoTopray called ‘The 
Port of Missing Girls.” 


HE stories pointed out that beauty was a 

glut on the Hollywood market. I wasn’t 
even pretty enough to play stand-in for a glut. 
Think, however, of my sterling character. 
Perhaps I could be a ‘‘character actress.” 

Hopefully I scanned the mirror. Face not 
unsightly, but the nose had a little. bump 
toward the tip that would never pass a camera. 
I determined to change my nose. 

The nose straightener companies were very 
helpful. They sent me sheafs of diagrams of 
the different sorts of noses I might prefer to 
my own: Grecian and Roman and a lot of 
other kinds I can’t remember. 


profiles, I was baffled. What design should I 
choose for my new nose? Were any of them 
any better than my old nose? 
where would I get six dollars to buy the little 


harness thing that you were supposed to wear | 


to bed every night over your proboscis? 

The six dollars settled it. A year later the 
manufacturers had cut their price to two- 
fifty, but by that time I looked to a new 
horizon—a doo-dad that promised to create 
dimples in cheeks where no dimples played. 

Today, incidentally, I am still undimpled 
and have the very same bump on my nose. 

With the correspondence course in dancing 
it was a slightly different story. My mother, 
wise lady, recognized that I was at an age of 
high nervous energy. Rather than have me 
jaunting off to Hollywood, she agreed to let 
me subscribe for a course which guaranteed 
to teach me tap, adagio, ballet and every other 
form of dancing by mail in my own home. 


The first lesson arrived in a beautiful blue | 
not2book. For practice, it stated, you must | 


have a bar affixed to a wall, and twenty feet 
of floor space. 


Up and down stairs I trailed looking for | 
twenty feet of floor space beside which to | 


locate my bar. In a house where there were 


four children and a dog, the only unobstructed | 


place large enough for my practice was the 


parlor, and my mother received with strange | 


indifference my suggestion that we put up 
the dancing bar between the piano and the 
horsehair sofa. 

For a few weeks I used the brass bar on the 
end of the double bed. There was no dignity 


And anyway, | 
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ou may blush with shame 
when you make this 


‘Armhole Odor ‘Test 


If you deodorize only, 
you will always have an 
unpleasant, stale “arm- 


hole odor’—Test yourself 
tonight by smelling your 
dress at the armhole 


HE more fastidious you are, the more 

shocked you may be to realize you 
cannot prevent armhole odor unless your 
underarm is dry as well as sweet. 


Tonight, when you take off your dress, 
smell the fabric under the arm. No matter 
how carefully you deodorize your under- 
arm, you may find that your dress car- 
ries the odor of stale perspiration! 

This is bound to happen if you merely 
deodorize. Creams and sticks cannot pro- 
tect completely, because they are not made 
to stop perspiration. They do not keep the 


5 : 4 | underarm dry, so perspiration collects on 
Confronted with this wealth of possible | ed poo 


the fabric of your dress. 


The next time you wear that seemingly 
clean dress, the warmth of your body brings 
out an unpleasant ‘‘armhole odor’’ which is 
imperceptible to you, but embarrassingly 
obvious to those around you! 


Only one way to be SURE 


Women whocare about good grooming know 
there is no shortcut to underarm daintiness. 
They insist on the complete protection of 
Liquid Odorono. It keeps the underarm not 


Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., Inc. 


only sweet, but absolutely dry. Not even a 
drop of moisture can collect on your dress. 


Odorono is entirely safe . . . ask your doc- 
tor. It gently closes the pores in that little 
hollow of the underarm. Perspiration is 
merely diverted to less confined areas where 
it may evaporate freely. Women safely use 
millions of bottles of Odorono yearly. 


Time well spent—Clothes saved 


It takes a few seconds longer to use Odorono 
but it is well worth your while. There is no 
grease to get on your clothes. And expensive 
dresses can no longer be stained and ruined 
in a single wearing. You need never worry 
about your daintiness or your clothes again! 


Odorono comes in two strengths—Regu- 
lar and -Instant. You need use Regular 
Odorono (Ruby colored) only twice a week. 
Instant Odorono (Colorless) is for especially 
sensitive skin or quick emergency use—to 
be used daily or every other day. Keep both 
kinds on hand—for night or morning use. 
At all toilet-goods counters. 


To know utter security and poise, send for 
sample vials of both Odoronos and leaflet on 
complete underarm dryness offered below. 


Dept. 7Q6, 191 Hudson St., New York City 
(In Canada, address P. O. Box 2320, Montreal) 


I enclose 8¢ for sample vials of both Instant 
Odorono and Regular Odorono and leaflet on 
complete underarm dryness. 


Name— 


Address 


City— —— = 


It makes a sparkling alkalizing solution con- 
taining an analgesic (acetyl! salicylate). You 
drink it and it gives prompt}, pleasant relief 
for Headaches, Sour Stomach, Distress after 


ght 


y N i S 
_ Networ 


- Sf 
Mercolized Wax 
@ Any complexion can be made clearer, smoother, 
younger with Mercolized Wax. This single cream 
is a complete beauty treatment. 

Mercolized Wax absorbs the discolored blem- 
ished outer skin in tiny, invisible particles. Brings 
out the young, beautiful skin hidden beneath. 

Just pat Mercolized Wax on your skin every 


night like cold cream. It beautifies while you sleep. 
Mercolized Wax brings out your hidden beauty. 


USE Saxolite Astringent —a refreshing, stimu- 
lating skin tonic. Smooths out wrinkles and age 
lines. Refines coarse pores, eliminates oiliness. Dis- 
solve Saxolite in one-half pint witch hazel. 
TRY Phelactine—the ‘‘different’’ depilatory. 
Removes superfluous hair quickly and gently. 
Simple to use. Odorless. 


At drug and department stores everywhere. 
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about it, though. A high kick was likely at 
any moment to. sweep everything off the 
dresser. If you practiced with any vigor at 
all, the bed creaked and threatened to collapse 
Assorted brothers liked to loll in the doorway 
and make scathing comments. 

For want of twenty feet of floor space, a 
great dancer was lost to the world. So, at 
least, I am fond of musing. 


HEN I was fourteen they shipped me to 

a little Methodist seminary in Cazenovia, 
New York. If one’s grades were high and one 
hadn’t been detected wearing rouge or going 
without a slip or writing notes to boys, one’s 
name was placed on the Honor Roll. 

That carried with it the privilege of attend- 
ance once a month, accompanied by a chap- 
eron, at an approved cinema. 

Every time I made the Honor Roll something 
would happen, like candy bars in my room 
when the house mother inspected on Saturday. 
Then I would have to fetch the Honor Roll 
and watch while my name was scratched off 
for all the world to see that Helen Beal was 
not what she ought to be. Despite these dis- 
graces, I managed to see four or five photo- 
plays. 

Cazenovia had a town hall which was 
transformed into a movie palace twice a week 
by the simple process of pulling down the 
shades. The sound apparatus was so bad 
that every word squawked. During love 
scenes the boys—who were sitting at a dis- 
creet distance—would stamp and emit loud 
osculatory noises. For a devout fan, it was a 
terrible ordeal. 

When the elocution professor picked me to 
play Dido, the Phoenician Queen, Hollywood 
seemed but a space away. Then the senior 
class, as senior classes will, gave ‘Seven Keys 
to Baldpate” in the school gymnasium, and I 
was named to the role of Myra, the black- 
mailer. 

Well, after I finished with her Myra was 
Greta Garbo, Myrna Loy and Theda Bara 
all rolled into one great big menace. 


One of the lines read: “Aw, go to hell!” 
That was my pet line. 4¥#hen I shot it out of 
the corner of my mouth you could hear good 
Methodists gasp all over the gymnasium. 


My theory is that nobody who has ever 
been an enthusiastic film fan ever en- 
tirely outgrows it. Take the matter of movie 
models: 


Alice White was my idea of a perfect figure 
when I an adolescent. I had Alice 
plastered all over my room. If I didn’t feel 
like doing my knee-bends tonight, I would go 
over and examine Alice. Then I would do 
my knee-bends. 

Today, six years later, I am trying to take 
off ten pounds. My new ideal is Ginger 
Rogers. I have cut out that picture of herina 
Grecian evening gown, and I carry it around 
with me. Whenever I’m tempted by a hot 
fudge sundae, out comes Ginger. I gaze at her 
fixedly for a while. Then I quietly order half 
a grapefruit. 


was 


ROBABLY my prime thrill as a fan was the 

time I won ten dollars in a PHOTOPLAY crazy 
letters contest. Except for a dollar from Jun- 
ior Home Magazine for a poem describing a 
conversation with a robin about spring, it was 
the first money I had ever earned. The tennis 
racket it bought was magnificent. 

I don’t think being a movie fan has done 
me any harm. The sexy pictures bored me. 
They were too slow’ I didn’t understand 
them. Anyway I was waiting for the Our 
Gang Comedy. 

No, on the contrary—and this is going to be 
smug of me—I feel better informed on many 
subjects in which some movie aroused my 
initial interest, than if I had sat around and 
played jacks with the little girls of my ac- 
quaintance. 

So this is my story of a movie fan. 

I have told it because I am sure every ex- 
perience in it will be familiar to some other 


fan, and because I think it is time our story 
was told. 
We have such a good time, you see. 


It goes on and on despite divorces, reconciliations, separations, for here once 


again is Bruce Cabot with his charming former wife, Adrienne Ames. 


They 


are at the opening of the new West Side Tennis Club 
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_ Madge Evans Tells 
What the Screen = 
| Has Taught Her 


{ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69 | 


“Tt is so impossible to get out of a deep U n D e a TH EC - U ni 


chair gracefully if your body is not erect and 
under control all the time,” she said. “My 
advice would be to think of yourself always ina 
photographic way. I assure you one will get 
many surprises and learn a lot. Joan Craw- 
ford once told me,” she went on, “tnat she 
never sits on a high bar stool, though she has : 
them in her own home, because she has too OSS 
often seen lines of sloppily hunched backs 
perched upon them, backs of otherwise attrac- 
tive girls. The posture was out of control, 
you see.”’ 

“What did you learn about clothes?” I 
asked. 

“As Iam the feminine type the first thing I 
had to learn was that I should not wear too 
| fluffy clothes. A girl of a more severe type 
| 


may wear them, but ruffles and laces make me 
| look, well, tacky! Adrian taught me that. 


ADGE wears something light round her 
neck, always. As the beautiful line of her 
chin is rather severe she needs something light 
colored, even if it is only a string of pearls, to 
soften it. She loves little piqué or organdie 
| collars. 
H Adrian gave her another hint. ‘Look in the 
| mirror just before you go out,” he said, “and | 
if you don’t look right take something off, don’t 
add anything.” | 
Madge thinks, and she is right, that all good 
clothes are simple. They may be lavishly 
embroidered, but their lines must be kept 


: 2 : ee ee 
simple. She buys few clothes in Europe be- a Se Patricia Ellis is the lovely 
cause she thinks the American girl’s figure is : e 

Sun Daughter, wearing 


her greatest asset and that it is better under- 


PATRICIA ELLIS 


lovely Warner Bros.’ Star 
prefers the “CATALINA” 


7" 


H stood here than abroad. She says its lines te 

eapheentcg Secs ies tes i ff her new Catalina of that 
should be stressed, not cut up. It is at its 
| best when not influenced by the English | : “ma rvelo us new 1936 
i garden-party type of beauty or the hothouse : . Reba §- 
|} perfection of the Continental woman. : TRI-PLY fabric! Two-way 
Her passion is hats. “Put all your gaiety aa % cos ° 
| 5 J } ¥ “ t 
| into hats,” she advises. ‘But be sure your | Me A 7 Nee stretch Saat fits like the 
| mood is gay when you wear them. Nothing : = fae 
| is worse than a solemn face under a delicious, : skin, yet it Is of all fin- 
| rey ike To ey ar7, meee 4 -ge ere - 
. cocky ed hat like Jobnet rederics makes. : Re est Au stra lian wools. 
| What about shoes?” I queried. : : ; 


“Plain opera pumps,” said Madge, sternly, ; Stretch proof, sh rin k- 
“unless you have perfect feet and ankles. : 
Bows and buckles only accentuate their ots P ro of, shadowproof. 
Styled for the Stars yan 
of Hollywood —by Orry Bon Voyage eoe White: 


faults, if they are not graceful. Sandals for 
summer, of course.” 


“Your voice is so charming,” I commented. Kelly, Warner Brothers’ ee $ 
| “Did you have to work at it at all?” designer. and Riviera Pastels, 5. 
“Yes!” Madge wrinkled her brow. “I’m 


still trying to find the happy medium between 
careful diction and affectation. ll never 


x 
forget my first ‘short.’ I was working so hard oS 
at diction at that time, and on the opening 
night of the picture a man who sat just in | \ 
front of me looked at me on the screen, listened, | & 
and commented: ‘What an affected girl!’ It 


did me good. Now I try to avoid sloppiness | 
without losing the natural quality of the 
voice. I say-exercises like ‘Hear the rumble of 


7, 
be se ra : color and money order direct to — 
ne great brass drum! Thrum! Thrum! 
1) Thrum! over and over again!” 


| 
There is a lot of work to do, isn’t there, if 


|| you want to cultivate the glamour of a star? | Pacific Knitting Mills e 443 S; San Pedro e Los Angeles, Calif. 


If not on sale in your city, send weight 
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SKIN TROUBLES 
Vanish Like Magic! 


When You Strike at the 
Real Cause of Blemishes 


ay Lis 7 


IMPLES, blemishes, eruptions—their 

real cause is more than skin deep. 
They come from within. In countless cases 
where all ordinary beauty aids fail utterly, 
these ugly blemishes are simply evidence of 
poisonous accumulations which a sluggish 
system has failed to throw off properly. 


That’s why thousands write ““Yeast Foam 
Tablets cleared up my skin like magic after 
everything else failed.’’ Science knows that 
the weakened, sluggish internal condition 
responsible for so many blemished skins is 
due to one thing—shortage of Vitamin B 
Complex in the diet. And Yeast Foam Tab- 
lets correct this shortage. No richer natural 
source of this vital corrective factor is known 
today than pure whole yeast—and Yeast 
Foam Tablets are pure whole yeast. 


Win back the clear, glowing beauty that’s 
rightfully yours—by starting now to cleanse 
your system of beauty-stealing wastes. Ask 
your druggist for Yeast Foam Tablets—and 
refuse substitutes. 


YEAST FOAM TABLETS 


a SR 91 eR RR aT eg ae 7 


I MAIL NOW FOR FREE SAMPLE 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Send free trial bottle of Yeast Foam Tablets. 


P 7-36 


The dainty, pleasant way to remove 
hair from arms, legs and face. Velvet 
Mitten, as easy to use as a powder 
puff, gently rubs away the unsightly 
growth, Harmless...odorless... pain- 
Jess. Does not encourage re-growth. 
Leaves skin soft and velvety smooth. 
If your dealer hasn't them, send 
one dollar for 3 Velvet Mittens 

...@ full summer's supply. 
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The Shadow Stage 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 ] 


RED WAGON—All'cnce-British International 


ERE is a family picture, especially suitable 

for children young enough to enjoy the 
circus background. Charles Bickford is a 
sensational bare-back rider who leaves Britain 
for America, then goes back to England and 
marries the wrong girl. She is Raquel Torres, 
who does very nicely by herself, too. Take a 
bag of peanuts to this. 


BORN TO FIGHT—Conn Pictures 


Wi the fight sequences of this drama of 
the squared circle packed with convinc- 
ing punches and the rest of the yarn’s action 
kept at a fast pace, men and youngsters in 
particular will label this one swell entertain- 
ment. Frankie Darro is a young pugilist 
whom Kane Richmond brings along to champ 
calibre only to run into grief from swelled 
heads. 


THREE WISE GUYS—MGM 


PLEASANT and refreshing little family 

picture about a wealthy playboy, Robert 
Young, who is forced to support his new bride, 
Betty Furness, a one-time crook who goes 
straight when she falls in love. Bob’s attempts 
at farming and menial office work provide 
excellent comedy. Raymond Walburn and 
Bruce Cabot are good in supporting rdles. 


TWO AGAINST THE WORLD—Warners 


WICE told tales sometimes improve in the 

retelling. This one doesn’t; it’s the old 
story of the acquitted murderess who after 
twenty years is put on trial by a muck raking 
newspaper—only this time it’s a radio station. 
Seldom have we witnessed such a_ perfect 
combination of bad material, poor direction, 
uninspired dialogue, and mediocre perform- 
ances. 

We christen this film “The Bank Night 
Special” and spare the cast 


THE CASE OF THE VELVET CLAWS— 
Warners 


ARREN WILLIAM romps _ through 
another whodunit as Perry Mason, the 
lawyer sleuth, and with the aid of Claire Dodd, 
Winifred Shaw and a capable cast brings the 
murderer into camp. Entire action takes place 
during time a mason and his former secretary 
supposedly are on their honeymoon, thus add- 
ing comedy to the chase. 
You'll actually see the murder take place, 
but you won’t guess the culprit. Fair fare 
for mystery fans. 


THE PRINCESS COMES ACROSS— 
Paramount 


ARBO getsan hilarious ribbing and you get 
a sprightly murder mystery aboard an 
ocean liner in this newest co-starring of Carole 
Lombard and Fred MacMurray. Carole, look- 
ing astoundingly like Greta, is a Swedish 
princess en route to Hollywood to make a 
movie. 
She and Fred, a band leader with a past, 
get involved with love, detectives and two 
slayings. 


THE SINGING COWBOY—Republic 


N up-to-date Western in which Gene 

Autry, the hero, rounds up his pals into a 
hillbilly orchestra for a television radio pro- 
gram in order to get money for an operation on 
the small daughter of his boss. Lon Chaney, 
Jr. is remarkably convincing as the murderous 
villain whose trickery is responsible for plenty 
of exciting gun battles. Gene Autry retains 
his title as “‘The Singing Cowboy” but seems 
somewhat subdued. The cast is good and Lois 
Wilde, his romance, does exceedingly well in 
her first picture. 


sv IT’S LOVE AGAIN—GB 


HE best example of British musical comedy 

yet to land on these shores presents Jessie 
Matthews in a charming, breezy, witty and 
tuneful film which proves decidedly that this 
alluring damsel can sing well, act better and 
dance magnificently. The production, direc- 
tion, dance routines, and Jessie’s audaciously 
provocative clothes—all are delightful. And 
the score with its four hit tunes is enchanting. 

She plays an ambitious chorus girl, unsuc- 
cessfully trying to get a job with Archibald 
Raymond, leading stage producer. Robert 
Young, gossip columnist, and his friend Sonnie 
Hale hoax the public by inventing a glamor- 
ously mysterious Mrs. Smythe-Smythe from 
India. When the fascinating mythical lady 
becomes Big News, Jessie steps into her shoes, 
reaps the benefits of the publicity by being 
signed for the show by Raymond—and signed 
for life by Robert Young Handsome Mr. 
Young does as nice a piece of acting as he has 
ever turned out; Sonnie Hale and the rest of the 
cast are excellent. Don’t miss this. 


The appearance of a review tn these columns 
rather than on the opening pages of the Shadow 
Stage does no! imply lack of merit tn the picture 
Frequently it indicates merely that the 


reviewed. 
picture has been reviewed too late to be placed 
on the opening pazes of the Shadow Stage. 
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Ow 
They Thought They a 
Could Keep Their DIVE IN AND COOL OFF... We've managed to add 


M e S just enough mild menthol to a blend of great tobaccos so that 
arrlage a ecret every refreshing puff is soothingly cool to hot throats. Get 
yourself a pack, save the valuable B & W coupon for attractive, 
[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55] natienally advertised merchandise (offer good in U.S. A. only). 
Forget the heat, dive into KQDLS, come up smiling! Brown 


& Williamson Tobacco Corp., P. O. Box 599, Louisville, Ky. 


her widely publicized childhood romance with 
the young Pasadenan, Francis Lucas (who, 
incidentally, was the first to wish them happi- 
ness), and was heart and fancy free. 

It was at his uncle’s instance that George 
met Jean’s boat. He was curious about her, 
perhaps, but not particularly interested. And 
then—but let Jean tell it in her own words as 
she did to me in her tiny coral and ivory | 
dressing room at M-G-M. She is sentimen- 
tally attached to that room, by the way; her 
status at the studio grants her the nght to a | 
larger and more elaborate one, but she does 
not choose to exercise the privilege. 

“The boat docked around nine in the eve- 
ning. Just before landing I told the ship 
reporters who met me that not only did I not 
have a badly broken heart, but that I was not 
romantically interested in any man on the 
face of the earth. And it was true. 

“Then I walked down the gangplank to 
where my guardian, Mrs. Wright, and some 
friends were waiting for me and saw George 
standing by himself. I didn’t have the 
faintest idea who he was, but I fell in love with 
him then and there. Terrifically and hope- | 
lessly. I know that sounds sort of, well, 
young, but that’s the way it was. | 


Roe away I began worrying about the 
unknown girl he might be in love with and 
had come to meet. It was awful. I kept trying 
to keep my eyes on him and say hello to my 
friends at the same time, and all the time 
trying to figure out how I could meet him. 

“Then, much as I hated to do it for fear he 
would be gone when I returned, I had to go 
see about my luggage. When I got back my 
heart almost stopped. For there he was, 
talking to Mrs. Wright as friendly as you 
please. It was too good to be true! 

“Then he said ‘I am George Macdonald.’ 
That was too much! I said ‘Not THE George 
Macdonald, not MY George?’ He looked a 
bit startled at that, naturally, and said, ‘I 
hope so.’ Then I said, ‘Well, well.’ It was 
idiotic, of course, but it was all I could say.” 

But if Jean had fallen in love at first sight, 
so had George. They stood there talking, 
talking, talking, as if by so much as letting 
each other out of sight for an instant they 
would lose each other forever. When he 
drove her to her hotel and said good night, 
both felt an eternity must pass before morn- 
ing. That is just how completely and ecstati- 
cally they had fallen in love. 

During the three days of her stay in New 
York—November 5, 6, and 7 she remembers 
they were—they saw each other a total of 
ten hours. An hour here, two there. But it | 
was enough, apparently, for them to know they 
were destined for each other. On the eve of 
her departure for Hollywood, they drove 
through Central Park in the rain and gave 
their hearts into each other’s keeping. Simply 
and without many words. 

No definite day for the marriage was set. a 
That was to work itself out naturally. But Cigarette Box—Two shades of lami- FREE. Write for illustrated 28-page Silex Coffee Maker—Pyrexand chrome. 
if they did not know when, they did know nated wood. Chrome knob. 100 coupons B & W premium booklet No. 11 Electric. Makes 8 cups .. . 450 coupons 
exactly how that marriage was to be. Ina 
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could see people playing bridge, 
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lovely flowers and music and Jean unbe- 
lievably beautiful in bridal satin and a veil 


| as diaphanous as mist on a mountain top. 


For three months they struggled to make 


_ | letters and telephone calls convey their love, 
| their longing for each other. 


They tried to 
be sensible, to remember that they both had 


| work to accomplish, careers to establish more 


firmly. Then suddenly George wrote that he 
had chucked his job on the Great Neck News 
and was driving west to her. 

Jean’s heart did nip-ups. Life which had 
been getting so difficult to live was gloriously 
simple and simply glorious again. She wired 
him she would meet him in Phoenix, packed a 
fresh blouse and her most becoming hat, and 
without Mrs. Wright’s permission or knowl- 
edge, trotted out to the airport, confident 
she could catch a plane that would take her 
to Phoenix in a few hours. 

But it was a rainy Valentine’s Day (strange 
how rain runs all through this romance) and 
the regular planes were grounded. 

“But I have to fly to Phoenix,” she pleaded 
with the airline officials. “I have to.’ 

“Sorry, lady,” they told her. ‘‘Not on our 
line. Too dangerous.” 


EAN was frantic. George was expecting her 
in Phoenix that afternoon and be there she 
would, danger or no danger. She finally 


| found a pilot who agreed to fly her there in his 


private plane. 
George met her at the airport as scheduled 


| and back they drove to Hollywood, she to a 
| thoroughly worried and frightened guardian 


and he to an exceedingly surprised aunt and 
They played together for a week— 
riding, swimming, dancing—and then George 
set to work in earnest on his new career, the 
The work 
went well; he proved to himself and several 


studios he had talent and something to sell. 


It was not just a wild brainstorm, backed up 
by nothing more substantial than emotion, 
that changed the course of their lives on a cer- 
tain Saturday, the 21st of March. 

On that day they had planned to drive to 
Santa Barbara to spend the week-end with 
friends. Their packed bags were stowed in 
the rumble seat and they actually were on 
their way up the coast when the idea struck 
them. 

“Shall we?” was all George said. 

“Tet’s,”’ was all Jean had to say. 

They turned around and headed for the 
little desert town of Las Vegas, Nevada, and 
marriage instead of Santa Barbara and a gay 
party. Dusty and tired, they arrived about 
seven-thirty and ate in the depot dining room. 
They talked for hours in the room, empty but 
for themselves and one waitress who began 
wishing to high heaven they would leave so 


| she could go home. 


First thing they knew it was ten-thirty and 
they still were not married! Out they dashed, 
only to find a grumpy traffic cop standing 
guard over their illegally parked car. He 
ended up by telling them where to get a license 
and find the justice of the peace and even 
routed a jeweler out of bed so that George 
might buy the slender, diamond-studded band 
Jean now wears. 

Getting the ring was simple. 
license almost caused a riot. 

“We drove to the house where they told 
us one of the town clerks, a woman, lived,” 
Jean narrated. ‘The lights were on and we 
but no one 
answered the door when George knocked. 
Then he pounded and still no one answered. 
I suggested he throw some gravel against the 


Getting the 


window to attract their attention. He couldn’t 
find any gravel, so he decided to get the same 
effect by turning the hose on the window. 
We thought that ought to bring some one.” 

It did. The window, unfortunately, was 
open. Carpets, lace curtains, a bridge four- 
some and a what-not got a thorough bath. 

The upshot of that error in judgment was 
twofold; first a bewhiskered gentleman in an 
old-fashioned night shirt demanded to know, 
from his raised window on the second floor, 
what was “goin’ on down thar” and called 
them a couple of young nincompoops and 
second, the indignant clerk refused to issue the 
license. 

“So, we had to find the other clerk,” Jean 
went on. “She proved to be a Mrs. Bunker 
who lived on Bridger Street and was properly 
sympathetic to our plight and the other little— 
er—accident. Not only did she give us the 
license but she came along as a witness, just 
in case we needed one. Which we did, as it 
turned out.” 

And then the wedding! 

If ever physical realities proved different 
from daydreams, the actual ceremony of the 
marriage of Jean to George was a classic 
example. And although she will not admit 
it now, I think it clouded, just a bit, what was 
otherwise the most glorious and shining mo- 
ment of her young life. 

For the stately church of her marriage 
dreams was the plainly furnished living room 
in the home of a sleepy justice of the peace 
who wore tomato red pajamas as he read the 
marriage lines. More distressing than that, 
he boasted an alarming set of side whiskers, 
bristly in texture and sandy in color, which 
he had of necessity grown for the town’s 
Eldorado celebration. Adding to the pictur- 
esque scene, his equally sleepy wife served as 
the second witness. 

As far as that goes, there was nothing very 
bride-y about Jean herself. In lieu of a lus- 
trous wedding gown she wore tan jodhpurs, 
dusty riding boots, a brown sleeveless sweater- 
coat, and a coral blouse of light-weight wool. 
A felt slouch hat was pulled over her hair 
which she had gathered into a tight knot (her 
idea of an impenetrable disguise!), and her 
lovely face was completely devoid of make- 
up. Her bridal bouquet was a single desert 
lily which George had plucked and given her 
when they stopped by the roadside for a kiss 
hours before. 

Still, George says, she was the most beautiful 
bride in history! 

It was exactly two minutes to twelve when 
the justice mumbled Ipronounceyoumanand- 
wifefivedollarsplease. 


HY all this compromise with dreams? 

Only so that she would not be recognized 
and they could keep their marriage secret until 
such time as they wished to share it openly 
with the world. They had their own reasons 
for that. Personal ones. 

But as it turned out, it was a futile sacrifice. 
Keen-eyed Mrs. Bunker had made no com- 
ment when she wrote Lois Mae Green, Jean’s 
real name, on the license. They had taken 
that as assurance their little plan had suc- 
ceeded. But when she waved them good-by 
after the ceremony, “And I wish 
you real happiness, Miss Parker!” 

They left Las Vegas and drove for an hour 
through the vast silence and moon-drenched 
night, too exquisitely happy to speak. Held 
fast in Jean’s moist little palm was the lone 
desert flower, her bridal bouquet and wedding 
sift in one. Their first honeymoon home was 
a doll-like bungalow in a tourist motor camp 


she called: 


— _ ___ __,___ __..___________ ___— 


in the dot on the map called, by strange 
coincidence, Jean. 

Everyone—parents, friends and the studio— 
was glad for them when the news became 
known. It could not have been otherwise in 
the face of their radiant happiness. That 
made everything perfect. 

“Tt made us know what we had done was 
right, not just the foolish stunt of two kids 
terribly in love,” Jean said. 

They spent a perfect honeymoon in the 
north where they swam, rode horseback, visit- 
i ed mutual friends and spent lazy days dis- 
2 covering enchanting new qualities in each 
other and new reasons for love. Then back 
they came to work, Jean to appear in ‘““Texas 
Rangers” and George to his latest scenario. 

They are settled now in their own little 
home in Westwood, a suburb of Los Angeles. 
Not, you notice, in Beverly Hills, 
Brentwood or any of the other swanky dis- 
tricts favored by film stars, but in the locale 
that is in keeping with the pocketbook of 
George. For it is his earnings entirely that 
support them, pay the rent and the salaries 
of the maid and housekeeper. At his stern 


for her alone. 

That fact, I think, tells the story of George 
Macdonald with greater clarity than all 
Jean’s naturally extravagant words of praise. 
It proves, too, that he will never be Mr. 
Parker. 

Jean has no intention of giving up her screen 
career nor does George want or expect her to. 
Since their respective jobs of writing and act- 


why she should, or why their careers should 
ever become an issue between them. 

They both love children and want at least 
two of their own. But not too soon. 
realize they have important adjustments to 
make, responsibilities to shoulder and a 
maturity beyond the twenties to reach first. 

This, then, is the love and marriage story of 
the girl who always exemplified to movie fans 
(and, I am sure, still will) virginal youth 
standing on the brink of love and life. 
Mrs. George Macdonald with a small d. 
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| She’s very sensitive about her legs.” 


| prescribed a certain medicine. 


Dangerous Days For Bill Fields 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31! 


doings, with Bill overseeing the sancwich mak- 
ing, spreading the cheese, and seasoning all 
with a peppering of choice blasphemy. 

Simple things-again. A Sunday ride and a 
picnic. 

Someone has called him the misanthrope. 
Perhaps, in a way, and yet his anxiety that no 
one’s feelings must be hurt, is pathetic in itself. 
“Now look,” he cautions, ‘‘so and so is coming 
out and don’t mention anything about legs. 
And 
there he sits in a sweat of agony for fear some- 
one unconsciously would wound a sensitive 
soul. 

The softest, hard-boiled egg in Hollywood, 
is Bill Fields Make no mistake about that. 

The way he puts on the tough front. Oh 
dear, the swaggering and glowering and busi- 
ness he goes through to appear cynically tough. 
My, my, what a show! 


T fools no one. Not a soul, not even Bill. 

Still he assumes it through his sufferings, his 
trials, and tribulations. It is dreadful to see 
and yet it catches one like a gripping hand at 
the throat when one knows that inside the left 
hand pocket of his coat are bits of string gath- 
ered together for a sparrow to finish up that 
nest over his dining-room window. 

“Bill, Bill, don’t leave us, don’t leave us,” a 
poor extra woman was heard sobbing one day 
in a corner alone when Bill had taken his tired 
body home in mid-afternoon. 

Somehow the cry, filled with the kind of sin- 
cerity Bill loves, was caught up and echoed in 
every beating heart in Hollywood that day. 

“Bill, Bill, don’t leave us.” 

He grew slower. Three cameras were used 
to pick up the famous Fields’ antics on the 
screen. 

His legs were swelling. He got up and down 
more slowly, allowing, in his pride, no one to 
help him. ‘I’m not quite that old, my friend,” 
he’d say. ‘After all a man isn’t old at fifty- 
five you know,” and so they’d pretend to be 
busily engaged in seating themselves and fail, 
in the goodness of their hearts, to see the sha- 
dows that passed over his face as the pain 
gripped him in his rising or seating. 

It had frayed and shredded his nerves. Just 
talking to people was an ordeal not even to be 
thought of, and yet he hadn’t the heart to dis- 
miss those who intruded upon him. He en- 
dured, and suffered it out at home, afterwards. 

His experiences with doctors had the entire 
town rolling in hysterics, and even the medical 
men, discouraged and bewildered by it all, had 
to chuckle. 

He had them first in droves. Finally he of- 
fered one of them a hundred dollars a day if he 
could keep Bill from drinking. We are not, 
by the way, referring to water. 

The doctor took him on and the two set out 
for the golf links. ‘‘ Now,” warned Bill, who 
was a top-notcher at the game, “keep your 
eye on the ball, Doc, and keep your elbow well 
in. 

“Yes sir,” the nasal sing-song went on, “yes 
sir, eye on the ball.” 

At the end of eighteen holes, Bill was gayer 
by one quart than when he started out and the 
doctor was puzzled. There had simply been 


too much eyeing of the ball while Bill merrily 
hoisted the good right arm. 

Finally Bill’s dog got sick and the doctor 
Bill spotted 


the German housekeeper giving the medicine 
to the dog and strolled over. ‘Here you so- 
and-so of a blankety-dog (Bill idolized his 
dog) give me that medicine.” He smelled it. 
“Hah. Something like,” he snorted. “T’ll 
take this, and you give the dog my medicine.” 

And he took it. ‘Felt better right away,” 
Fe nasaled it. “Felt better right away.” 

“And the dog, Bill,” a friend asked in alarm. 

“Got worse immediately,” Bill chuckled. 
“Worse immediately.” And with the short, 
quick little steps, his soft hat rakishly over 
one eye, the cane (stolen, Bill swore, from some 
Englishman) swinging a nonchalant staccato, 
on he went. 

“Got worse, immediately.” 

“He’d bring that cane (and, by the way, 
he carries it all through ‘Poppy’) down over 
my skull with a thud if he ever heard me say 
it,” a friend said, “but Bill Fields is my idea 
of a man with a simple, childlike faith in God’s 
plan of nature. The kind of simple faith that 
Man of Nazareth talked about, remember?” 

The German housekeeper, tiptoeing down- 
stairs one damp morning at five o’clock, found 
him out on the porch sitting alone. His lone 
favorite tree was just rising from the mists of 
night and Bill was watching it. 

“Mr. Fields, please, you have such a cold, 
you'll get worse. You can’t work now for 
three days. You'll get more cold out here. 
Please, Mr. Fields.” 

“Who ever told you,” Bill demanded, “‘ there 
was ever anything in the elements to hurt a 
human? Anything in the air, the rain, the 
sun? Shame.” Bill grew dramatic about it, 
“Shame.” And sit out he did. 

Rainy days they bundle him up in scarves 
and sweaters and open the doors and windows 
and Jet the rain from heaven beat and pour 
and sing its eternal pattering song until over 
his homely, paunchy face, ravished with pain 
and swollen with illness, past and present, will 
steal a look of quiet peace. As if in the rhyth- 
mic beating, Bill Fields, of all people in this 
world, can catch some hidden melody no one 
else could hear. 


O*% the rainy days he feels up to it, he bundles 
up, pulling on his high boots and topping 
the whole get-up with an umbrella, and hies him- 
self across the sodden fields to his trailer. Un- 
der his coat are pencil and paper and out there 
alone in his trailer, in the rain soaked fields, 
he sits and writes dialogue for his picture 
“Poppy.” 

His nights are wretched with hours of un- 
broken rest. 

He fills those gaps. 

Hour after hour he sits alone in his room 
writing sometimes just one word on scraps of 
paper. A word that next day would blossom 
into a line of dialogue. 

Little messages to the German housekeeper 
or to his secretary often find their way into his 
pocket with amazing results. 

One morning on the set Bill began pulling 
the scraps of paper from his pocket to pass out 
the dialogue. One terrifically stupid stooge 
stood near by. Adjusting his glasses, Bill 
read ‘Call Young’s market, re celery.” 

“Could I say that line, Mr. Fields?” the 
stooge asked. 

Everyone immediately went dead pan, know- 
ing, of course, that the item was meant for the 
cook and not the play 
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“T think he could handle that, don’t you, 
Eddie?” Fields asked the director, Eddie 
Sutherland. 

So, day by day, the fellow practiced his 
precious line of dialogue that Mr. Fields made 
up all by himself. 

Words, just words, are funny to Bill Fields. 
“Listen to this,” he’d call from his chair in 
the sunshine out in the Valley, as he pondered 
over the dictionary, “isn’t this funny? Ras- 
cality.”” He’d roll it over and over his tongue. 
“RasCA Lity,” he’d say, “there’s a word for 
you.” 

In just such fashion he picked the word “Re- | 
dundancy” for his new word in “Poppy.” 
There was something about it that tickled Bill 
to pieces. 

“Pardon my redundancy,” he says all | | 
through the picture. | 
And, people, constantly pardoning Bill’s 

redundancy, is funny. 

“The Great Man,’ his colored cook calls 
him. ‘The Great Man.” This cake is for 
The Great Man. 

It privately amuses Bill no end, and occa- 
sionally he signs his letters ‘The Great Man.” 

Underneath, Bill Fields is really a great man. 
He hasn’t conquered nations or ruled a coun- 
try or invented telephones, or made laws, but 
he knows values in humanity. He doesn’t 
even know how to be impressed by sham and 
pomp and show. He is a great man because 
he is a simple man. On his desk, unanswered, | 
lie letters from men we, of this world, call 
great. | 

Bill is too tired, too weary, to answer. They | 
somehow didn’t strike that cord of sincerity | 
in Bill Fields’ tough old heart. | 


Bo a little girl ten years old who played the | 
merest bit in one of his pictures wrote to 
ask Bill to a dance recital. 
“Td just love you to see me dance, Mr. | 
Fields,” she said. | 
That letter, among all the monogrammed and | 
perfumed ones, was answered, not by the sec- 


retary, but by Bill. “How do you think she kill our teeth with kindness — we eat soft foods — give teeth 
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ere ttetir edi and constant companion, Sait The moment you open the Dentyne package, you get that de- 


natural self-cleansing. It keeps teeth white and those telltale 


Hardy. He wasn’t able to go to the funeral, licious, spicy aroma. It’s a superior chewing gum in every way! 
but his secretary went. He was out in his be- You'll appreciate too, its smart flat shape that fits so neatly 
loved sunshine when she came back. ‘Did 


into pocket or handbag — an exclusive feature with Dentyne. 


Sam have on his blue suit?” he asked. ‘He 
looked all right, did he? Sam?” Somewhere 
in that lonely tree of Bill’s a whippoorwill sang 
loud and clear. 

“Tm glad. Sam always liked to look nice.” Keeps teeth white — 

A little later he said, “I liked that guy. He 
was always the same. mouth healthy : 1 

“Always the same dirty so-and-so of a Wey ps THE Ter 
blankety-blank.” We 

The bird sang louder. “A dirty so-and- 7 _ 
so—.” ; 


Bill’s tribute, the only kind he knew, died 
in a strangled moan of grief in his throat. 

Yes, Bill sits in the sun these days. The 
warmth of it seeps through to the gold of his 
heart. 

He waits there alone for his call. And when 
it comes the world will echo the cry of the 


ee Don’t leave us.” D E LI C | 0 U S C H E W | N G G U M 
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Colorinse truly slorifies 


womans crowning glory! 


This harmless vesetable 
coloring compound magi- 
cally rinses youth into your 
hair and leaves it lovely, 
clean, lustrous. Gives to 
any hair the gleaming. glam- 
ourous highlights of its 
own natural color. And 
Colorinse is easily re- 
moved —a shampoo is all 


that’s n ecessary. 


for a package containing 2 rinses at all 5 and 10 
cent store. Select your proper color from The Nestle 


Shade Selector prominently displayed on counters. 


I 


Y NY. 


America’s Largest Selling White Shoe Cleaner 


WHITE SHOES 


PATRICIA 
ELLIS 


TEACHER OF 
THE STARS 


Your favoritestars, Patricia 
Ellis, Tom Brown, Donald 
Woods, June Travis, Paula Stone, Bill 
Stanton, Raquel Torres and others... 
study tap dancing with Alan Christie, 
formerly with Ziegfeld and Shubert... 
Learn to dance as the stars do. Take ad- 
vantage of Alan Christie’s modern Hol- 
lywood studio methods. Tap—tap—tap 
your way to thrilling popularity, vivid 
individuality,analluring figure! Though 
you don’t dance a step today... Alan 
Christie’s complete course starts you 
tapping immediately. One book... ten 
lessons...from beginner's fundamentals 
to professional tap tricks . . . each step 
clearly explained and illustrated. Send 
only one dollar today... just ten cents 
alesson... for complete course. 


Dance Today The Hollywood Way 


ALAN CHRISTIE, STUDIO H 
6331 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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‘The Exclusive Story of Merle Oberon's 
$123,000 Damage Suit 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 ] 


Ihave just left Merle’s beach house after one 
of those mad, topsy-turvy, excited afternoons 
when dozens of things happen at once; the very 
air crammed full of ringing telephones, messen- 
gers, messages and general turmoil that con- 
tinually surrounds this lady of the calm, serene 
brow. Evenwhen Merleisnotin the process of 
leaving for a Palm Springs rest (or preparing 
to fight a legal fight) that air of excitement is 
still there. Even on those rare occasions when 
nothing seems to be happening, you have the 
distinct feeling that something is lurking 
around the corner. Maybe it’s Oberon’s 
clipped, British accent that gives the effect of 
putting everything into high-frequency mo- 
tion. 


HE was wearing dark blue slacks and sitting 

in the middle of the floor directing the packing 
of four bags—only to suddenly throw every- 
thing into confusion by pitching into the work 
herself. She looked very small in the midst 
of all the goings-on. But, while she is the most 
feminine-looking woman I’ve known, she has 
a very masculine way of coming directly to 
the point. She knew why I was there. She 
dragged me immediately to a comer more-or- 
less safe from shoes, stockings and pajamas 
and began: 

“There isn’t much I can say now. Nothing 
about the case, really. I’m sure the place to 
tell that story first is in the court. 

“But I will say this much: I believe women 
have as much right to defend themselves as 
men! And you know what men do when they 
feel they’ve been done an injustice. They 
fight—and settle the details later. But the 
courts are the only recourse for women. That’s 
why I am taking my case to law! I’m going 
to fight this thing through to the finish. I 
think I’m right.” 

Right or wrong, win or lose, those are the 
Oberon sentiments on one of the strangest 
cinematic contract tangles in Hollywood his- 
tory—a battle that is engaging Hollywood’s 
atiention more completely than any since the 
famous Cagney-Warner suit. 

As accurately as we can trace back over the 
story, the facts in the case began shaping 
themselves about six months ago, immediately 
after Merle had completed ‘‘These Three.” 
Samuel Goldwyn, who holds the Oberon con- 
tract for American Films, had told her that he 
would not have a picture prepared for her until 
June. In the months between, she was free 
to sign for one or two outside engagements 
with other producers. 

The first and most important contract came 
from the newly-formed company headed by 
David O. Selznick. The original plans were 
for a film version of the life of Florence Night- 
ingale. This was called off because of a prior 
claim by Warner Brothers. It was then de- 
cided she should star in “Dark Victory” but 
before much progress could be made, this too 


|/was delayed and the company announced 
| Miss Oberon was to star in “The Garden Of 


Allah.” =A wonderful opportunity for Merle 
because the picture was to be made in color! 

In the meantime, Marlene Dietrich was 
having considerable trouble over at Paramount 
on the production of “I Loved A Soldier.” 
She was not happy in the part and, when 
Ernst Lubitsch resigned as active head of the 


studio Marlene balked on continuing in a pro- 
duction which she felt needed the most 
sympathetic executive understanding. Mar- 
lene announced she was going to England to 
make a picture for Alexander Korda who is, 
amusingly-enough, the original discoverer of 
Merle Oberon and the holder of her European 
contract. 

Paramount was in a quandary. Thousands 
of dollars had been spent for set construction 
and additional thousands had gone out in 
salaries. The picture must go on or be checked 
up as a huge loss. There began a mad search 
for a leading lady to supplant Marlene who 
had her bags packed and was practically on 
the verge of leaving town. 

They needed a “big name” and one of the 
few available was Merle Oberon. They sent 
out a hurry-up call. Would Merle—could 
Merle step into the abandoned réle im- 
mediately? A most flattering salary offer 
went with the request—even larger than the 
$60,000 called for by the Selznick contract. 
Merle read the réle and liked it. She would 
have doubtless agreed to start production im- 
mediately except for the other contract calling 
for her services in “The Garden Of Allah.” 
Reports on her color “‘tests’”’ had been glowing 
and Merle even received a wire while vacation- 
ing at Arrowhead to the effect: “Oberon 
lovelier in color than in black-and-white . . .” 
So Merle wired her regrets to Paramount and 
Margaret Sullavan stepped into the Dietrich 
role. 


HEN suddenly, out of a clear sky the news- 

papers carried the singularly important story 
that Marlene Dietrich was not going to Europe 
after all. She was remaining in Hollywood to 
play the leading réle in “The Garden Of 
Allah!” 

Merle Oberon had been supplanted by Die- 
trich! The news story hinted that Oberon had 
not liked the réle in “‘The Garden Of Allah” 
and had begged for her release. Absolutely 
untrue! Then an under-cover rumor began 
circulating to the effect that the “‘real reason” 
was the fact that Merle’s color tests had shown 
that she did not photograph well in color! 
Now, since no one but executives of the studio 
had seen those color tests, it is impossible for 
an outsider to know the accuracy of this 
rumored reason for her replacement by Die- 
trich. But it has most certainly proved a 
most confusing development in view of the 
fact that Merle had in her possession, at the 
time, a telegram from an important agent close 
to the producers, directly to the contrary. 

“Naturally, my pride was hurt by such an 
abrupt dismissal from a contracted picture,” 
Merle told me, “‘but beyond that, I felt that 
my career would be injured if I left undis- 
puted the rumor that my color tests were un- 
satisfactory. Color is the big factor in future 
pictures. An undenied rumor could do me un- 
told damage. Hollywood does not always 
bother itself to investigate for the facts be- 
hind the rumors. Look at the case of John Gil- 
bert!) The rumor that he had a so-called 
‘white voice’ ruined one of the most promising 
careers Hollywood has ever known. I realized 
that the same might happen to me. It might 


become legend that Oberon will not photo- 
Not one producer in ten 


graph well in color. 


would take the trouble to find out the truth. 
No, too much was at stake for me to ignore 
this insinuation. I must fight. 

“Tye worked hard for what I have achieved 
in my career. I love my work. I can’t stand 
idly by and watch a mere rumor pull down 
everything I’ve worked years to build. Motion 
picture acting is the most precarious profession 
in the world. Such little things make for suc- 
cess. Such little things break it! The mere 
thread of rumor has been known to snap the 
most solid of foundations. 

“And so, if what we have achieved means 
anything to us, we can’t afford to be timid. 
We can’t stand back and be pushed off the 
rungs of the ladder we have already climbed. 
Once you give way, once you stand back and 
let Hollywood push you around, you might as 
well give up. You are beaten. Your prestige 
as an artist is gone, your importance and value 
as a personality is somehow damaged! It 
isn’t always the first blow that does the 
damage—but the first is invariably followed 
by others until at last you can shout your 
lungs out at the bottom of the heap and no 
one cares. This business is not famous for 
its second chances. Once you arrive at the 
top, you’ve got to fight every moment to stay 
there. That is why I never have and never 
will allow Hollywood to kick me around. 
When the public says they no longer want me, 
I shall retire grateful for what I have had. 
But I refuse to be shoved into the discard 
through freak developments over which I 
have no control!” 

Merle’s strangely-fascinating eyes were not 
flashing in anger as she spoke. She merely 
stated gospel that everyone, wise to the ways 
of Hollywood knows to be true. 

In cold dollars and sense, it has been figured 
that this fiasco between a star and a producer 
has cost Merle about $100,000 in contracts 
turned down during the time she thought she 
was under contract. 

In addition, it has cost her six valuable 
months from the screen without a picture re- 
leased in the meantime! 

But knowing Merle and her spirit, I doubt 
very much if it is the money involved that is 
tearing at her heart. It is that shining bright 
career of hers! That bright career that has 
given us inspired performances in such pic- 
tures as “The Dark Angel” and “These 
Three.” That, is the big stake. And the Girl 
Who Won’t Let Hollywood Kick Her Around, 
is fighting for that career with every ounce of 
energy at her command! 


THAT AMAZING YOUNG 
MAN—JAMES STEWART 


Another star practically 


forced him into pictures. 
Completely unknown a year 
ago, his first starring picture 
has already been released. 


Where does he come from? 
How did he get this way? 
You'll find all the answers 
in August 


PHOTOPLAY 
Out July 10th 
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Beautiful as is its setting... the SHERRY- 
NETHERLAND is even more favorably known 
for its comfort, convenience and the excellence 


of its service. 


than its setting 


Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each with large serving 


pantry, by the day, week, month or longer. 


Da 
SHERRY- NETHERLAND 


Facing the Park 
Fifth Avenue at 59th « New York 


You Can Regain Perfect Speech if you 


STAMMER 


Send today for beautifully illustrated book entitled 
“DON'T STAMMER,” which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction of stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for 35 years—since 1901. Endorsed 
by physicians. Full “information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. No obligation. Benjamin 
N. Bogue, Dept. 656, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Keep gloves, hats, bags, apparel 
fresh and immaculate. Mufti 
dries instantly; leaves no ring, 
no odor. Sold by all druggists. 


HURTS YOU 


Dew 


SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT 


@ Carelessness about perspiration creates 
unpleasant talk—and with just cause. Only 
proper precautions will stop this whispering. 
But be sure your precautions are complete— 
use Dew. This effective deodorant and non- 
perspirant gives thorough protection against 
underarm odors and stains. Dew stops per- 
spiration—instantly. You can apply Dew any 
time—just follow the simple directions. Dew 
costs little; a small bottle lasts for months. 
Sold at department, drug or chain stores. 


Why have 
GRAY HAIR? 


( FREE ) 


Have young - looking 
hair instead of gray. 
This way SAFE. Test it 
Free—no risk—no ex- 
pense. Complete Test 
Package proves results. 

Comb colorless liq- 
uid through hair. Gray 
vanishes. Lustrous col- 
or comes—black, brown, auburn, blonde. 
Won’t rub off on clothing. Leaves hair soft. 
Get full-sized bottle from druggist. Money 
back guarantee. Or we'll send Free Test. 
Snip off a lock of hair. Try 
first on this. Prove results. 
Millions have sent for this 


Make this test 


F R E E test. Mail coupon for FREE 
TEST PACKAGE. 
r—--MARY T. GOLDMAN -~—1 
| 2418 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Mion. | 
Penarth ot cove rapa e ta | 
| SEECED seiesient ern Scnele oi Cs,c nee b's vi0c.oieeieniceins | 
| | 
| Gltyrrane oo sister eisie’s, sieve.ctaie s0 Stateiinesdokecs a | 
| Color of your hair?.......... ieee ar | 
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Po—Not for the Hot Poll 


Not for the hoi polloi is Poi, fermented 
paste from the taro root, cherished by the 
natives of Hawaii. Hawaii, paradise of 
plenty, may surprise Mainland visitors with 
Poi, but delights them with golden pine- 
apple juice. 

Pure, unsweetened pineapple juice from 
select DOLE-grown pineapples comes in 
vacuum-sealed cans to delight Mainland 
men, women, and children; epicurean ele- 
gants & hoi polloi. Summer's activities 
make fruit juice important in the diet. Eco- 
nomically priced. DOLE juice has the 
A.M.A. Seal of Acceptance. One rule to 
obtain the unsweetened juice of Hawaiian 
pineapples in vacuum-sealed cans: Ask for 
DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Juice. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., 
Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A.—Sales Offices: 
San Francisco, California. 


cravYniair 


If you are dissatisfied with your hair inquire into unique 
French method KNOGRAY. Any shade from one bottle. 
Nota restorer. Colors roots perfectly.Can’tfade. Permits Perm. 
Wave. ENTIRELY DIFFERENT from anything you have 
known. Free Book. Madame Turmel, Dept.28-E 256 W. 31st St., N. Y.C. 


_Freckles 


. Banish those embarrassing 
\ freckles quickly in the privacy 
\of your room. Your friends will 
\wonder how you did it. Still- 
man’s Freckle Cream removes 
them while you sleep. 


smooth, and clear. 


a jar 
Booklet on request. ae 


HOUSANDS amazed at 
results with new, scientific 
EYE-GENE. Bloodshot eyes 
cleared in seconds... or money 
back! Cloudy eyes made spark- 
ling-white. Soothes and re- 
freshes tired, strained, itching 

eyes almost énslanily. Stainless, safe. 
Tes 


EYE-GENE 


Atall drug 
and depart- 
ment stores 


Leaves the skin soft, 50c | 


Stillman Co., Aurora, Ill., Dept. 82 | 
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Garbo Talks at Last! 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 ] 


well planned. She would earn a certain 
amount of money in America; and then, at the 
height of her fame, she would retire to Sweden 
or to a little island off the coast of Sweden. 
There she would find isolation; the kind of 
happiness she sought. 

Year after year she built her dream. The 
money piled up. (Contrary to Hollywood 
gossip, Garbo lost no money in the crash of 
Kreuger, the match king.) The dream grew 


| brighter and more vivid, closer to realization. 


And then Garbo met George Brent. Their 


| friendship started, according to Hollywood 


grapevine rumors, as a publicity stunt. Just 


| before “‘Queen Christina” was released, a host 


of stories sprang up coupling Garbo’s name 
with that of her director, Rouben Mamoulian. 
Before “The Painted Veil’? was released, 
Garbo and Brent were seen everywhere to- 
gether. 


Bot if the thing started out as a publicity gag, 
it ended in dead earnest. And Garbo, who 
once thought she was through with love, found 
herself torn between two things—her dreams of 
retirement and her feeling for George Brent. 
On the one hand, everything she had ever been, 
everything she still was pulled her toward 
Sweden; and on the other hand, a new, heart- 
thrilling emotion filled her days in Hollywood 
with enchantment. 

Within a month or two after they had met 
on the set George and Greta were fast friends. 
George built a great wall around his solitary 
house so that Garbo might come there and lie 


| about on the lawns, play tennis with him on the 


courts and swim in his pool without the eyes of 
the curious looking in over hedges and between 
gate posts. 

Together they sought out secluded, inex- 
pensive restaurants where no one would sus- 
pect them of dining. Together they walked 
quietly into theaters and side-street movie 
houses. Together they laughed and played 
as inseparable companions. 

And yet—Garbo was frightened. She had 
seen so many lives wrecked by a foolish in- 
fatuation. 
intensity and violence of this new-bom 
emotion, and troubled by the way in which it 
made all her dreams of the past seem vague and 
unimportant? 

Now when Susie Jones wonders if she really 
loves that Smith boy or whether it’s just an 
infatuation, there’s one thing she usually sug- 
gests if she’s a smart girl. Thousands of lovers 
have fallen back on the same idea. “Let’s 
separate,” they say, ‘and see how much we 
really miss each other.” 

So Garbo must have said to George Brent 
one day, “I’m leaving for Sweden. If it’s real 
love, if we find that we really care, I'll come 
back to you. Otherwise—” 

And George—George Brent who had prayed 
for loneliness and peace before Garbo came 
into his life—begged her to reconsider. But 
Garbo said good-by. 

A year later Greta returned to a picture con- 
tract she did not need either financially be- 
cause she has plenty of money, nor from a 
career standpoint because she has had all that 
a career can offer her. Nevertheless she came 
back, and like a homing pigeon, went straight 
from the train to George. 

I think she came back because she discovered 
thatthe love between herself andimperturbable, 


Was it that she was afraid of the’ 


handsome George Brent is a greater thing than 
the love of home country and retirement. 

I asked Miss Garbo about romance and 
asked her if there was a man who might claim 
her heart and affections. 

A trace of a smile crossed her features. 
Greta Garbo was a little wistful and mysterious 
as she parried the question. ‘Well, I cannot 
say. Thatisa personal thing. We like to keep 
some things to ourselves. Romance—it is a 
wonderful thing. All life is full of romance for 
me.” ‘ 

But you can draw your own conclusions from 
this. During her stay in Sweden Garbo was ill 
most of the time. When she left Sweden she 
was a sick woman but got better as she pro- 
gressed toward Hollywood until on her arrival 
in Hollywood she was happy and smiling. And 
the reason is obvious. She was looking for- 
ward to her reunion with Brent. 

Just before Garbo returned Brent went 
hermit and fixed up another house with a wall 
around it as of yore. Once again Garbo may 
come there and lie about on the lawns, play 
tennis with him on the courts and swim in his 
pool witkout being disturbed by tke crowds of 
curiosity seekers she hates. 

It’s an amazing situation, this romance be- 
tween these two. When you take them as two 
distinct entities, as two separate personalities, 
you find so many inexplicable things to wonder 
about, and yet they should be together. 
Psychologically they have a common ground 
on which to tread. So far as complexes and 
inhibitions are concerned they share them to- 
gether. 

Both are lone wolves. Both shy carefully 
away from relationships with other people. 
Both detest parties and shining lights and all 
the laughter and gaiety that is Hollywood 
after dark. 

Both are congenitally recluses. 

And the lives of both are more romantic, 
more unbelievable than the wildest of hacked- 
out fiction stories. 

You know the history of Garbo’s career too 
well for me to bore you with it here. But 
George Brent’s is another story. It begins 
properly in a little mid-western Irish town be- 
cause he was born there of a warrior family. 
He is still defiantly Irish with all the ability for 
melancholia and all the capacity for great 
tragic sorrow and all the need for wild un- 
bridled laughter that typifies his race. His is 
an aura of swinging shillalas and howling 
banshees subdued by an overpowering intro- 
version and in this last characteristic he is 
joined by Garbo, the cold Swede. 


ROWING into manhood, he became the 

trusted dispatch carrier of leader Michael 
Collins, probably the most dangerous post of 
the entire Irish rebellion. When Collins was 
killed, George slipped off to Glasgow, Scotland, 
to save his life. His pursuers found him there 
and in the darkness before the dawn he had to 
flee to England. He discovered a freight boat 
in Plymouth that could offer him passage to 
America. 

He’d had a little stage experience, so he 
joined several stock companies, squirmed his 
way upward first to Broadway and then to 
Hollywood, until finally one day Ruth Chatter- 
ton said of him, “Where has he been all my 
life?” 

’ You are familiar with the rest, with his mar- 


riage to Ruth and with their separation a year 
or so later. A lot of rumors went around then, 
but none of these was the real explanation. 

Because George Brent is now and was then 
at heart a “male Garbo” the conflicts within 
Greta which have made her isolate herself from 
the world have a counterpart in him. Ruth 
Chatterton was wise, witty, fond of society, of 
gay times. She was one of the grandest 
hostesses in all of Hollywood, and liked to 
entertain a small, very brilliant, intellectual 
clique. George Brent tried to adapt himself to 
her way of living, but found it impossible. 

Just after he separated from Ruth Chatter- 
ton, he said to an interviewer for publication, 
“T’m not going to fall in love. I’m free and 
I’m going to stay free. I think any man likes 
his freedom once in a while. He can read his 
newspaper at the table; he doesn’t have to 
dress for dinner; and he doesn’t have to talk 
when he gets home from the studio dead tired. 
Another thing about living alone is that you 
don’t have to go out all the time.” 

For a time after he said good-by to Ruth he 
lived quietly alone without companionship and 
without any diversion except work. The juice 
of loneliness was his to stew in and I think he 
found a flavor in it. 

In the same way that George Brent tried to 
adapt himself to Ruth Chatterton, Garbo once 
tried to adapt herself to John Gilbert and 
failed. Because Gilbert was a friendly, sociable 
person who liked parties and gay times, Garbo 
tried to make herself over for the man she 
loved. She tried to go to the places he enjoyed. 
And only succeeded in making herself miser- 
able. 
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In George Brent she has found a man with 
whom she can be herself. 


What will happen? Will they disappear 
quietly some week-end to offer the American 
press a front page streamer to the effect that 
Garbo has married at last? You know this 
much, that when Greta has finished her two 
pictures at Metro, “Camille” and ‘‘ Countess 
Walenska,” she will pack her half million addi- 
tional dollars away with her other millions and 
become an ex-star and an ex-legend. If she 
didn’t do that ‘voluntarily she would probably 
have to do it in a few more years anyway. 

Garbo has found a greater love than any she 
has ever known in her life because she has 
found a man who understands her and whom 
she can understand. 

No wonder she says she is happy to be back 
in America! No wonder, after more than ten 
years of fame, she has recently purchased a 
tract of land in Beverly Hills. For she has 
found that home is where the heart is. 

And out of it all has come a new, warmer, 
more human Greta. Almost inevitably the 
coldest of women thaw when they are in love. 
No wonder then that the glamorous Garbo of 
chiseled beauty and icy moods and careful 
quiet has vanished forever into the limbo of 
forgotten things. 

If you love Greta as a great woman and a 
great actress be happy for her because she has 
found peace, contentment and all the brilliant 
joy of living. She has found an all-enclosing 
purpose to point the way of her life. She has 
found the meaning so long hidden in years of 
bewilderment and loneliness. 


On the Spot News 


Margaret Sullavan is pouting because the 
cast won’t be off her arm in time to play with 
Henry Fonda in “Reno in the Fall.” Mar- 
garet played that réle once before. 


Irene Dunne has been signed by Universal to 
play Madame Curie, the discoverer of Radium. 


Dick Powell has begun actual work again 
with throat healed and brand new mustache 


Sonja Henie, the champion ice skater, will 
probably make “Champagne Waltz,” with 
George Raft. 


After making dramatic sensation of the year 
Mervyn Le Roy’s next is the rollicking comedy, 
“Three Men on a Horse.” 


Victor McLaglen won’t sing after all. His 
next picture, for Universal, is called “Big.” 


Frank Lloyd’s first for Paramount as pro- 
ducer and director is “Maid of Salem.” 
Claudette Colbert: plays the part of the maid 
burned for witchcraft. 


Ida Lupino goes back to Pickford-Lasky for 
“Gay Desperado,” with Nino Martini. 


Little Frances Farmer goes from ‘‘Rhythm 
on the Range” to Sam Goldwyn’s to play the 
lead in ‘Come and Get It.”” Frances is a prod- 
uct of Odupara Mount Stock Co. 


Dudley Digges is one more actor who turns 
Chinese, for the picture, ‘Chinese Gold.” 


Errol Flynn slipped during a scene this 
morning and slashed Olivia de Havilland’s face 


with a sword. Accident occurred during 
“Charge of the Light Brigade.” 


Paula Stone and Alma Lloyd are streamlin- 
ing to New York, Alma to go on the stage and 
Paula for a rest before she accepts English pic- 
ture offers. 


Douglas Montgomery is tearing up the night 
life in Ceylon, India, preparatory to his return 
to Hollywood. He’s got a picture lined up, but 
won’t tell what it is. 


Newest initials to be carved on the Holly- 
wood romance tree are those of Tom Brown 
and Toby Wing. 


Harriet Hilliard has had to interrupt her 
New York honeymoon for the second time. 
She’s back to work long enough to star in a 
new picture, then New York and new husband 
again. 


Robert Cummings is on the sick list—make- 
up poisoning. 


Eddie Sutherland flew East, caught the 
Hindenberg on its return flight and went to 
Europe for nine days. Loretta Young stayed 
home and pined. 


Frances Sage met, loved, and married Julius 
Epstein, Warners’ writer. The marriage was 
an old fashioned one with maids and bridal 
veils. They’re still honeymooning at Yosemite. 


Lionel Barrymore in woman’s garb for 
“Witch of Timbucktoo” gave in to studio when 
asked to wear false bosom, but flatly refuses 
the bustle. 


In Greta, George has | 
found a woman with whom he can be himself. 
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SLoureo f the Stars 


NOW OFFERED YOU 


V-Ette used exclusively in 
Paramount Pictures. 


Why? Because V-Ette keeps busts in most 
natural, alluring posture...uplifted, separ- 
ate and “peaked”, or “rounded” (either 
style), Patented “Whirlpool” pockets... 
an ingenious series of concentric soft 
thread stitching . . . Conform as though 
sculptured. Cannot lose original contour, 
no matter how often worn or laundered. 

V-Ette diaphram control band relieves 
tension, prevents bulge...achieves slim, 
youthful silhouette. Adjustable shoulder 
straps. Does not ride up in back nor 
let you down in front. 

Enjoy the comfort and alluring style 
confidence of V-Ette now. See them at 
leading stores. 


FRE E Write for free style folder and 
give name of your favorite store. 
HOLLYWOOD-MAXWELL COMPANY 

6775 Hollywood Blvd... Hollywood, Calif, 


Creators of: ‘Her Secret”’, ‘““Hollywood’’ 
“Nu-Vu’’— Brassieres for every figure. 


UE: 


WHIRLPOOL 
BRASSI ERE 


gave 


THE GUARANTEED 
WHITE SHOE CLEANER 


America’s Largest Selling White Shoe Cleaner 


Allure...Charm 
Feminine Appeal... 


all can be yours 


Call it *‘sex appeal’’—"‘it’’ or what you Fe 
like . . . radiant personality is a reflection Le ime 
of the good health and mental case that & 
comes from utmost care in personal hy- 
giene. SANEX DOUCHE POWDER has ¢ 
been the choice of discriminating women 

because it is cleansing, refreshing, and © So that you, 
leaves no after odor; physicians endorse it t00, may know the 
because it is safe, mild and effective. pleasant use and 
healthful benefics of 
SANEX DOUCHE 
POWDER, this liberal 
trial offer is made... 
mail the gts be- 
low tod 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 
or, it will be sent you 
FREE with a trial pack- 
age (regularly soc in 
drug and depart- 


ment stores) of 
soc § A NE X 
FEMININE HYGIENE 


SANEX COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn 
Send me free booklet and (for 25¢ en- 
closed) trial package in plain wrapper. 


MODERN Cy /hake-up IS AS NECESSARY 
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Lilly Daché, one of America’s foremost hat de- 
signers, creates this utterly charming daytime 
hat of soft blue toyo straw — with a perky 
oriental yellowbird set on the crown directly off 
center. Its striking, swooping, narrow accordian 
brim is a sure challenge to adventure. Says 
Mme. Dache: ‘‘The shallow sailor crown lifts 
the hat off the eyes, and to achieve real chic it is 
important of course to reveal the eyes at their 
best —in eye makeup as well as hat design. 


To Chic as THE smaRTEST Hut 


CHIC! — elusive, magnetic quality — sweep of long lovely 
lashes! This most compelling of all feminine charms can be 
yours instantly, easily, with Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids. 
Don’t deny your eyes their marvelous powers—darken your 
laches into long luxuriant fringe with Maybelline Mascara— 
the modern, non-smarting, tearproof mascara preferred. by 
more than ten million fastidious women throughout the world. 
Try it in either the famous Solid form or the new Cream form— 
lightly for the smoothest, most silken effects; or more heavily 
for a deep rich appearance. In Black, Brown and Blue. 
Encased in a beautiful red and gold vanity, the modern 
Solid form Maybelline Mascara is priced at 75c at all leading 
toilet goods counters. Generous introductory sizes of all 
Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids—including the new Cream form 
mascara—may be had at leading 10c stores. Try them today! 


Maybelline 


WORLDS. FINEST AND LARGEST SELLING EYE BEAUTY AIDS =~ 


atid ba. niate ah seta oe Nate aa Manes ates SES 


Crean fran 


MASCARA 


PENCIL 


Why Madge Evans 
Has Never Married 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36 ] 


knows just how far she can go, just what roles 


| she wants to play and just what modicum of 


success may be hers. She’s going to get those 
things, or bust trying. 

“Up until recently I’ve been an ingénue, a 
young leading lady—and that’s about all,” 
she told me. 

“Well, ve other ambitions. I may never 
be a great star, but eventually I’ll play mature, 
intelligent réles—that’s an achievement I’ve 
set for myself, do you see?” 

This attitude isn’t only the result of cold 
reasoning, you understand. It’s based on an 
involuntary psychological set-up in Madge 
She’s congenitally unable to start anything 
without finishing it. Her entire training, her 


| entire life, have been worked out on that 


philosophy—and when anything is so com- 
pletely a part of your personality, you can’t 
deny it or put it aside. 

The explanation of all this must begin many 
years ago, when Madge was a child star and 
made such happy little pictures as “‘ Neighbor 
Nelly” (a poem on celluloid) and ‘Heida” 

When she reached adolescence; when her 
small trotting walk became an awkward loping 
and her little child’s body developed angles 


| here and there—then time had to be taken out 


from public appearance. 


HE had to relinquish her leisure to a tutor 

and study lessons and play house with neigh- 
borhood misses; she had to travel a little. 

Whether or not she would ever go back to 
pictures, or re-discover success when finally 


| she grew up, was a touch-and-go question. 


Pretty children, on the whole, have a discon- 
certing habit of maturing into rather plain 
young women, sometimes; and of course if that 
should happen 

Perhaps it would have been better for 
Madge’s happiness if she had not emerged 
from that gawky period as a charming and 
beautiful woman—still talented, still lovely 
Because if that hadn’t happened she would 
never have returned to the stage, or have made 
new contracts with Hollywood; simply, she 
probably would have married early and con- 
tented herself with home and family. 

But when she was sixteen or thereabouts, 
she looked into a mirror one day—dabbed at 
her hair, stuck her tongue in her cheek, crossed 
her fingers, and called to her mother. 

“Tm going out and look for a job,” she said 
firmly. ‘On the stage. Where’s my hat?” 

She found the hat, after a short search; and 
after a long, wearisome search, she found the 


| job. On the stage. 


She still has that job. And she still has to 
finish it. 

To some of you this resolve of Madge’s may 
be rather hard to understand. You may say 
to yourselves, ‘‘Why the one-track attitude? 
Other people have had marriage and career 
too. Someof them madeasuccess of both. ri 

Maybe Madge could do that. But the 
chances are ninety to a hundred against her 
and she can’t take even one of those chances. 
She has before her the multiple examples of 
other actresses who have tried this thing and 
failed, the many court records of Hollywood's 
famous divorces. She worked: too hard for her 
career to give it up before it’s finished, even if 


| 
| 


{ 


|. sudden, 


' And she’d like it today. 


| you begin meddling in his life. 


her stubborn psychological makeup would let 
her be a quitter. 

She constructed her success alone, unaided; 
she spent years building what she has now. 
And she has evolved in herself a viewpoint 
toward it that can never be changed until she 
has reached her goal. 

When she went out to get that first job she 
went alone to managers’ offices and booking 
agencies, stood for hours in crowded ante- 
chambers, went worried and a little scared on 
the quest of the elusive ‘break.’ When she got 
it finally, at $75 a week, she knew that not 
heaven nor earth could stop her now. 

From that time on she has led an inde- 
pendent sort of life, managed all her own affairs 
—financial, business, social, love—and she has, 
with one or two minor exceptions, made all 
of her own decisions. 

Career before marriage is one of them. 

It hasn’t been easy. At the risk of a cliché, 
1 would suggest that it is harder to keep from 
doing something when you want to do it, than 
to resist a thing you care nothing about. It is 
harder to refuse cake than to turn from pickles. 

And Madge Evans has wanted to be married. 
In New York, just before she came to Holly- 
wood, she met a young actor, accepted his in- 
vitations, liked him more and more, and 
eventually loved him. He represented first 
love for her—enthralling, engrossing; and 
during that period she gave much thought to 
churchbells and white veils and all the ac- 
companying delightful fuss. 

Probably she would have accepted him if 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer hadn’t offered her a 
contract. At that time career, as such, did 
not hold so much importance. From the stand- 
point of her complexes, there would still have 
been time to change all these attitudes of hers. 

She said to him, “‘T’ll be back in a month or 
two. Just as soon as I finish this picture 
assignment.” But Hollywood and America 
liked her very much . . . 

And after awhile both Madge and the 
young New York actor discovered that love 
perhaps meant more to each of them than the 
intense infatuation that had been 
theirs. 

Nevertheless, she wanted marriage then. 
“Tt would be the 


best thing in the world for me,” she said, 


), shifting in her chair and wrinkling her fore- 
| head, 


“and besides it would make me very 
happy. I could have a home in the truest sense 


| of the word, I could entertain as a wife... 
' Don’t think I haven’t considered all that. 


“But there is this: when you marry a person 
That can’t 
be helped. But so far as I’m concerned I 


_ won’t put my fingers into anyone’s personality 
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until I know I can do a good job of it and con- 


centrate all my time and sincerity on the task. | 
“T couldn’t do that today because I’ve still 


another assignment—that of being a good 
actress—to finish first.” 


She tapped a paper-weight on the coffee- | 
“Suppose I had married | 


table for emphasis. 
during that time when I wanted to so much. 
If later something had happened to my work 
and I had made a failure of things, I’d have 
laid the blame, almost certainly, 
that I hadn’t stayed single. That wouldn’t 
have been fair. It probably wouldn’t have had 


any basis of truth. But it would have been | 


human. 

“T wouldn’t have that happen, and I think 
any man with whom I might be in love would 
agree with me. Naturally if he knew the way 
I felt—and I shouldn’t leave him long in doubt 
—then he wouldn’t want to take such a long 
chance any more than I should. He would 
want our marriage to last just as much as I.” 

For the present, Madge is satisfied. She 
lives so well in that house in Beverly Hills—a 
shaded, discreet house 
brother . . . She entertains a little, goes out 
a little, works a great deal, and studies hard 
during occasional vacations. Her life is es- 
sentially a full one, adapted to her ambitions; 
and when those ambitions are fulfilled there 
will be time enough for change. 

“Tt won’t be very long, though,” I said. 
“Not the way you’re going.” 

She smiled. ‘I hope you’re right. 
matter of fact, I think I’m beginning to see 
dawn at last; my roles are getting better with 
each picture—‘Transatlantic Tunnel’ helped 
me a great deal in that—and all indications 
point toward the parts I’ve always wanted to 
play. 

“When finally I can feel I’ve achieved all 
I’m capable of achieving, or at least when I 


can be sure I’m on my way—then I'll probably | 
You can’t predict these things ab- | 


marry. 
solutely, of course. People change... 
Wherefore you know at last the untold story 


” 


of Madge Evans and this thing called marriage. | 


Most of you will agree with her in these 
arguments, I think; most of you will bother to 
understand that it is no cold and calculating 
decision in which she places her career above 
and over the happiness of two people. 

Madge is influenced in this stand of hers as 
much by human feelings as by intelligence. 
She thinks too much of her future husband— 
whoever he may be—to accept him in marriage 
until she is sure it will be a happy one, and up 
until now she has not been sure. If waiting 
sensibly until the road is clear to happiness be 
any form of treason against romance, then 
Madge will make the most of it. 


NEWS! AND MORE NEWS! 


It began coming into PHOTOPLAY this month just as 
we went to press—that grand Oberon story, the Garbo 
interview, Dick Powell's return to health. 


Because of this we had to delay publishing our.very 
fine story on Rosalind Russell and the Man and 


Woman discussion between Bette Davis and Basil 
Rathbone which we promised you. 


These will run next month, however. And we will keep 
on serving you last minute news, too! 


on the fact | 


her mother and 


As a | 


COOLING 
SYSTEM 


IF you want to sleep comfortably 
these warm evenings after a party 
—make your snack-before-retiring 
a bowl of crisp Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes in milk or cream. 

Light, yet satisfying. Your dreams 
will be sweeter, and you'll face the 
morning with a brighter eye. 

Kelloge’s are delicious and nour- 
ishing. Sold and served everywhere. 


Nothing takes the place of 


Uelloygs 


CORN FLAKES 


LIGHTEN~YOUR HAIR 
WITHOUT. PEROXIDE 


- to ANY Shade you Desire 
- SAFELY in5 to15 minutes 
Careful, fastidious women avoid the 
peroxide because peroxide makes hair brittle 
; Lechler's instantaneous Hair Lightener 
Bis requires NO peroxide t 
not streak. Eliminate straw” look 
nent waves and bleached hair. i 
dark Lhis is othe only prep 
scalp. No more ts 
beauties, stage a stars and children. mess, 
anteed. } ete with brush for applicatio: om. . 


36~ Sage booklet **The Art of Lightening ‘Hatr 

FREE Without Peroxide’ Free with your first order 
LECHLER LABORATORIES, INC. 

330 Audubon Avenue New York, N.Y. 


| IMPORTANT for LIPSTICK USERS. 


Here's h¢ ow one nationa) ally prominent beauty authority re 
Permapoint “it indelibility is what you want in a lipstick, you Dery 
try Permapoint, for if ever a color stays on your lips. “a one 
does. ’* And what woman doesn’t want her lips to ain 
best without ¢ p? 

Enth 


‘point is the most angele Jipesiok 


ment ‘stores. f d locally, senc 
shade or mark your 


paper and il ad $1 
Pos stpaid the correspondinz Permapcint shade 


QUINTESS, Inc., Dept. 7-A, 220 E. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 


PERMAPOINT 


The super-indelible lipstick 


INTERNATIONALLY 
FAMOUS 
Home of: RUMPELMAYER’S 


CAFE de la PAIX...SKY GARDENS 


ATTRACTIVE SINGLE ROOMS 
$3.50 Daily ... $75 Monthly 
TERRACED SUITES and APARTMENTS 


ST. MORITZ 


On -the - Park 


50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NEW YORK 


: Sylvia 


of Hollywood 


Now Reveals How You Can Acquire 
the Beauty of the Screen Stars 


If you are overweight and wish to lose fifteen 
pounds of ugly fat during the next month—you 
can do it. Yes, it’s as simple as that if you but 
follow the instructions of Madame Sylvia. And 
Sylvia tells you how to lose those unnecessary 
pounds—and lose them safely. 


As perhaps you know, Sylvia of Hollywood is 
the personal beauty adviser to the sereen colony's 
most brilliant stars. It is she who guards and 
preserves the exquisite charms of the screen's 
awe-inspiring beauties. It is she who transforms 
ordinary women into dreams of loveliness. 


And now Sylvia has put all her beauty secrets 
between the covers of a book. In No More Alibis 
you will find all of the treatments and methods 
which have made her a power in Hollywood. You 
will find out how to reduce fat from the hips, 


abdomen, breasts, arms, legs and ankles. You 
will learn how to acquire a firm lovely face, 
beautiful hands and feet and myriads of other 


Hollywood beauty secrets. 

This book gives you the very same information 
for which the screen stars of Hollywood have 
paid fabulous sums. Yet the price for this fully 
illustrated, beautifully bound, 139 page book is 
only $1.00. Take advantage of this great bargain 
now—mail coupon below TODAY. 


Poo Suuscceneccesessassaccescenccussscceucsenussause 
s 
: Macfadden Book Company, Ine. : 
: Dept. P-7, 1926 Broadway, New York, N. Y. & 
. s 
"= Send me, postage prepaid, the book, ‘No s 
s More Alibis!” by Sylvia of Hollywood. 14 
= enclose $1.00. H 
® : 
: . 
s . 
MIN AINGS 45 ya's ech<-becahe wer a1 syecs Bibrane a 20d we : 
= :- 
¥ : 
“ s 
4 : 
me AGOPESB) caier'eyse%e\ ira, decease uereusvese Ser as @ aie eens ts . 
s : 
: ; 
: CUES caceheroieire 6 6:01 S sia a eave aieietese. sievererele site eiareie 5 
: : 
s 
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LOSING HAIR? 


Glover’s Helps Your Hair to SAVE ITSELF 
By nourishing starved hairroots, Glover’s helps 
prevent excessive Falling Hair and Dandruff. 
Start today using Glover's 
Mange Medicine (the 
medicine with the clean 
pine tar odor) and follow 
with Glover’s Medicated 
Soap for the Shampoo. 
Sold by all Druggists. Or 
get Glover’s Treatment at 
your Hairdresser’s. For 
FREE BOOKLET on 
proper care of the Hair 
and Scalp, write Glover's 
462FourthAve.,N.Y.City. 


MANGE 
MEDICINE. 


A PREVENT 


NY, 


Fe OPERTS MOSQUITO CREAM is guaranteed 
to give you perfect freedom from mosquitoes and 
other pesky insects. Pleasantly fragrant! Not a bit 
greasy. Absorbs completely. Will not stain finest 
clothing. Use for sports or formal. Soothes sunburn, 
too. At leading department, drug and 
sport goods stores. Tube or Jar 50c. If 
Cheers your dealer cannot supply you send 


~ 7 50c direct. 
‘ 3 oe 1636 Fulton St., Chicago, t'. 


SS 
OBERTA MOSQUITO CREAM 
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Casts of Current Photoplays 


National Drug Products Co. Dept.17-G 


“ANTHONY ADVERSE” — WarRNERS.—From 
the story by Hervey Allen. Screen play by Sheridan 
Gibney. Directed by Mervyn LeRoy. The cast 
Anthony Adverse, Fredric March; Angela Guesstppi, 
Olivia de Havilland; Vincent Nolte, Donald Woods; 
Maria, Anita Louise; John Bonnyfeather, Edmund 
Gwenn; Don Luis, Claude Rains; Denis Moore, 
Louis Hayward; Faith, Gale Sondergaard; WNeleta, 
Steffi Duna; Anthony Adverse age 10, Billy Mauch; 
Carlo Cibo, Akim Tamiroff; Debrulle, Ralph Morgan; 
Father Xavier, Henry O'Neill; Brother Francois, 
Pedro de Cordoba; Sancho, George E. Stone; Tony 
Guessippi, Luis Alberni; Ouvrard, Fritz Leiber; 
Capt. Elisha Jorham, Joseph Crehan; Signoro 
Bovino, Rafaela Ottiano; Napoleon Bonaparte, Rollo 
Lloyd; De Bourrienne, Leonard Mudie; Florence 
Udney, Marilyn Knowlden; Cook Guessippi, Mathilde 
Comont; Mother Superior, Eily Malyon; Major 
Doumet, J. Carroll Naish; Li/tle Boy Anthony, Scotty 
Beckett; Ferdinando, Paul Sotoff; Coach Driver to 
Paris, Frank Reicher; Mrs. Jorham, Clara Blandick; 
Capt. Matanaza, Addison Richards; Coachman in 
Leghorn, William Ricciardi; Lucia, Grace Stafford 


“BIG NOISE, THE’'—Warners.—Directed by 
Frank McDonald. The cast: Julius Trent, Guy 
Kibbee; Betiy Trent, Alma Lloyd; Harrison, Olin 
Howaldn; Rosewater, Andre Berenger; Wolford 
Andrews, Wm. Davidson; Ken Mitchell, Warren 
Hull; Don Andrews, Dick Foran; Mrs. Trent, Virginia 
Brissac; Daisy, Marie Wilson; Charlie Caldwell, 
Henry O'Neill. 


“BORDER FLIGHT’’—ParamMount.—From an 
original story by Ewing Scott. Screen play by 
Stuart Anthony. Directed by Otto Lovering. The 
cast: Lieut. Dan Conlon, John Howard; Pilot Pat 
Tornell, Grant Withers; Ann Bixby, Frances Farmer; 
Commander Moseley, Samuel S. Hinds; Calico, 
Roscoe Karns; Ensign Bob Dixon, Robert Cum- 
mings; Heming, Donald Kirk; Orderly, Frank Losee; 
Maid, Gertrude Simpson; Pilo/, Edgar Dearing. 


“BORN TO FIGHT’’—CueELsea.—Screen play by 
Sascha Baraniev. Directed by Charles Hutchison. 
The cast: ‘Baby Face,’ Frankie Darro; ‘‘Bomber,” 
Kane Richmond; ‘Smoothy,"’ Jack La Rue; Nan, 
Frances Grant; Ada, Sheila Manners; Gloomy Gus, 
Monty Collins; Duffy, Eddie Phillips; Snowflake, 
Snowflake; Goodall, Philo McCullough; Heckler, Hal 
Price; Broadcaster, Donald Kerr; Maitre de Hotel, 


Gino Corado; Cop, Charles McMurphy; Referee, 
Bob Perry; Hobo, Olin Francis; Reporter, Harry 
Harvey. 


“CASE AGAINST MRS. AMES, THE'’—Wan- 
GER-PARAMOUNT.—From an original story by 
Arthur Somers Roche. Screen play by Gene Town 
and Graham Baker. Directed by William Seiter. 
The cast: Hope Ames, Madeline Carroll; Matt Logan, 
George Brent; Mrs.. Livingston Ames, Beulah Bondi; 
Lawrence Waterson, Alan Mobray; Lou, Alan Baxter; 
Matilda, Esther Dale; Grigsby, Arthur Treacher; 
Judge Davis, Guy Bates Post; Sid, Edward Brophy; 
Bobbie Ames, Scottie Beckert; Uncle Gordon, Richard 
Carle; Mrs. Shumway, Brenda Fowler; Coral, Mayo 
Methot; Loretie, June Brewster; Jeanelle, Elvira 
Curci; lst Judge, Jonathan Hale; Police Matron, 
Margaret Bloodgood; Soupy, Max Wagner; Dr. 
Caswell, Ed LeSaint; Jailer, Bob Murphy; Chauffeur, 
Bob Couterio; Bailiff, George Guhl; Jury Foreman, 
Otto Hoffman; Finger Print Expert, Gladden James; 
Maitland Harris, Edward Earle. 


“DANCING PIRATE"—PIONEER.—From a 
story by Emma Lindsay Squier. Screen play by 
Ray Harris and Francis Edwards Faragoh. Directed 
by Lloyd Corrigan. The cast: Jonathan Pride, 
Charles Collins; Alcalde, Frank Morgan; Serafina, 
Stefi Duna; Pamfilo, Luis Alberni; Don Baltazar, 
Victor Varconi; Chago, Jack La Rue; Blanca, Alma 
Real; Tecolote, William V. Mong; Pirale Chief, 
Mitchell Lewis; Shepherd, Julian Rivero; Mozo, 
John Eberts; Royal Cansinos, Cansino Family. 


“DEVIL'S SQUADRON” — Cortumsia.—From 
the story by Richard V. Grace. Screen play by 


Howard J. Green, Bruce Manning and Lionel 
Houser. Directed by Erle C. Kenton. The cast: 
Paul Redmond, Richard Dix; Martha Dawson, 


Karen Morley; Dana Kirk, Lloyd Nolan; Eunice, 
Shirley Ross; Forresier, Henry Mollison; Barlow, 
Gene Morgan; Tex, Gordon Jones; Richie, William 
Stelling; Major Metcalf, Thurston Hall; Lulu, 
Gertrude Green; Colonel Dawson, Boyd Irwin; 
Butch, Billy Burrud; Mary, Cora Sue Collins. 


“DRACULA’S DAUGHTER” — UNIVERSAL.— 
Story and screen play by Garrett Fort. Directed by 
Lambert Hillyer. The cast: Jeffrey Garth, Otto 
Kruger; Counless Marya Zaleska, Gloria Holden; 
Janet Blake, Marguerite Churchill; Sandor, Irving 
Pichel; Dr. Von Helsing, Edward Van Sloan; Lili, 
Nan Gray; Lady Esmen Hammond, Hedda Hopper; 
Sir Basil Humphrey, Gilbert Emery; Sir Aubrey 
Vail, Claude Allister; Sergeant Wilkes, E. E. Clive; 
Constable Hawkins, Halliwell Hobbes; Albert, Billie 
Bevan; Host,.Gordan Hart; Dr. Townsend, Douglas 
Wood; Dr. Graham, Joseph E. Tozer; Miss Peabody, 
Lily Malyon; Dr. Beamish, Fred Walton; Coachman, 
Christian Rub; Policeman, William von Brincken. 


“EX-MRS. BRADFORD, THE’ —RKO-Rapto. 
—Story by James Edward Grant. Screen play by 


Anthony Veiller. Directed by Stephen Roberts. 
The cast: Dr. Bradford William Powell; Paula 
Bradford, Jean Arthur; Inspector Corrigan, James 
Gleason; Stokes, Eric Blore; Nick Martel, Robert 
Armstrong; Miss Prentiss, Lila Lee; Mr. Summers, 
Grant Mitchell; Mrs. Summers, Erin O' Brien-Moore; 
Mr. Hutchins, Ralph Morgan; Mrs. Hutchins, 
Lucille Gleason; Mike North, Frank M. Thomas; 
Salsbury, Frankie Darro; Henry Strand, Frank 
Reicher; Turf Club President, Charles Richman: 
Murphy, John Sheehan; Lou Pender, Paul Fix. 


“FORGOTTEN FACES’’—ParamMount.—Based 
on a story by Richard Washburn Child. Screen play 
by Marguerite Roberts, Brian Marlow and Robert 
Yost. Directed by E. A. Dupont. The cast: Harry 
Ashton, Herbert Marshall; Cleo Ashion, Gertrude 
Michael; Sergt. James Donovan, James Burke; 
Clinton Faraday, Robert Cummings; Sally McBride, 
Jane Rhodes; O'Leary, Mary Gordon; Steve Delando, 
Alan Edwards; Maid, Ann Evers; HiJack Eddy, 
Arthur Hohl. 


“HALF ANGEL"—20TH Century-Fox.—Based 
on a story by F. Tennyson Jesse. Screen play by 
Bess Meredyth, Gene Fowler and Allen Rivkin. 
Directed by Sidney Lanfield. The cast: Allison 
Lang, Frances Dee; Duffy Giles, Brian Donlevy; 
Felix, Charles Butterworth; Mrs. Hargraves, Helen 
Westley; Professor Jerome Hargraves, Henry Steph- 
enson; Henrietla Hargraves, Sara Haden; Dr. Coiton, 
Etienne Girardot; District Atiorney, Paul Stanton; 
Dr. Barth, Gavin Muir; City Editor, Julius Tannen; 
Dr. Hall, Nigel de Brulier; Bertha, Hilda Vaughn; 
Carl, Philip Sleeman; Coroner, Paul McVey; Police 
Sergeant, Bruce Mitchell; Judge, William Ingersoll. 


“HUMAN CARGO"'—20TH CENTURY-Fox.— 
Based on the novel ‘‘I Will Be Faithful” by Kathleen 
Shepard. Screen play by Jefferson Parker and Doris 
Malloy. Directed by Allan Dwan. The cast: Bonnie 
Brewster, Claire Trevor; Packy Campbell, Brian 
Donlevy; Lionel Crocker, Alan Dinehart; District 
Altorney Cary, Ralph Morgan; Susie, Helen Troy; 
Carmen Zoro, Rita Cassino; Gilbert Fender, Morgan 
Wallace; Friiz Schuliz, Herman Bing; “Spike” Davis, 
John McGuire; Tony Sculla, Ralf Harolde; Bob 
McSweeney, Wade Boteler; Ira Conklin, Harry Wood 


“ONE RAINY AFTERNOON "—Picxrorp-Las- 
KY-UNITED ARTISTS.—Original story ‘ Monsieur 
Sans Gene”’ by Pressburger and Rene Pujal. Photo- 
play and Dialogue by Stephen Morehouse Avery. 
Additional dialogue by Maurice Hanlin. Directed 
by Rowald V. Lee. The cast: Phillippe Martin, 
Francis Lederer; Monique Pelerin, Ida Lupino; 
Tclo, Hugh Herbert; Maillot, Roland Young; Count! 
Alfredo Donstelli, Erik Rhodes; Mr. Pelerin, Joseph 
Cawthorn; Yvonne, Countess Liev De Maigret; 
Judge, Donald Meek; Cecile, Georgia Caine; Theater 
Manager, Murray Kinnell; Leading Man, Mischa 
Auer; President of the Purily League, Eily Malyon; 
Minister of Justice, Richard Carle; Mr. Pelerin’s 
Secretary, Phyllis Barry; Maillo!’s Secretary, Lois 
January; Singers on Screen, Serger Ellis and Mar- 
garet Warner. 


“POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL, THE”’—20rH 
CENTURY-Fox.—Suggested by the stories of Eleanor 
Gates and Ralph Spence. - Screen play by Sam Hell- 
man, Gladys Lehman and Harry Tugend. Directed 
by Irving Cummings. The cast: Barbara Barry, 
Shirley Temple; Jerry Dolan, Alice Faye; Margaret 
Allen, Gloria Stuart; Jimmy Dolan, Jack Haley; 
Richard Barry, Michael Whalen; Collins, Sara Haden; 
Woodward, Jane Darwell; Simon Peck, Claude 
Gillingwater; George Hathaway, Paul Stanton; Tony, 
Henry Armetta; Slebbins, Charles Coleman; Percival 
Gooch, Arthur Hoyt; Ferguson, John Kelly; Flaein, 
John Wray; Dan Ward, Tyler Brooks; Tony's Wife, 
Mathilde Comont; Freckles, Leonard  Kilbrick; 
Soloist, Dick Webster; Announcer, Bill Ray. 


“PRINCESS COMES ACROSS, THE"'—Para- 
MOUNT.—Adapted from a novel by Louis Lucien 
Rogger. Based on a story by Philip MacDonald. 
Screen play by Walter DeLeon, Francis Martin, 
Frank Butler and Don Hartman. Directed by 
William K. Howard. The cast: Princess Olga, 
Carole Lombard; King Mantell, Fred MacMurray; 
Lorel, Douglas Dumbrille; Lady Gertrude Allwyn, 
Allison Skipworth; Benion, William Frawley; 
Darcy, Porter Hall; Captain Nicholls, Groege Bar- 
bier; Cragg, Lumsden Hare; Stetndorf, Sig Rumann; 
Moreviich, Mischa Auer; Kawalt, Tetsu Komai; 
The Stranger, Bradley Page; Ship's Belihop, Bennie 
Bartlett. 


“RED WAGON"—ALLIANCE-First Diviston.— 
Adapted from Eleanor Smith's novel by Edward 
Knoblock. Screen play by Roger Burford and 
Arthur Woods. Directed by Paul L. Stein. The 
cast: Joe, Charles Bickford; Sheba, Racquel Torres; 
Zara, Greta Nissen; Davey Heron, Don Alvarado; 
Toby, Anthony Bushell; Schults, Paul Graetz; 
Petal, Amy Veness; Young Joe, Jimmy Hanley; 
McGinty, Frank Pettingell; MM. Crank, Alexander 
Fields; Cranley, Francis L. Sullivan; Ella, Stella 
Bonhuer; Mrs. Crank, Sybil Grove; Cowboy Charlie, 
Percy Parsons; Plato, Arthur Goullet; Lamentina, 
Nancy Brown; Blewett, Aubrey Mather; Mrs. Cook, 
Helen Ferrers; Solicitor, Hay Petrie; Milligan, 
Charles Farrell; Eddie, Rorin Thatcher. 


“SHOW BOAT’’—UNIvERSAL.—Novel by Edna 
Ferber. Florenz Ziegfeld Stage Play by Oscar Ham- 
merstein II and Jerome Kern. Screen play by Oscar 
Hammerstein II. Music by Jerome Kern. Directed 
by James Whale. The cast: Magnolia, Irene Dunne; 
Ravenal, Allan Jones; Cap'n Andy Hawks, Charles 
Winninger; Joe, Paul Robeson; Julie, Helen’ Morgan; 
Parthy, Helen Westley; Sieve, Donald Cook: Queenie, 
Hattie McDaniels; Frank, Sammy White; Elly, 
Queenie Smith; Rubber-face, Francis X. Mahoney; 
Kim (as a child), Marillyn Knowlden; Pele, Arthur 
Hohl; Vallon, Charles Middleton; Green, Charles 
Wilson; Windy, J. Farrell MacDonald; Negro chorus 
of 200 mixed voices. 


“SINS OF MAN’’—20rH CENTURY-Fox.—From 
the novel by Joseph Roth. Screen play by Sam 
Engle. Directed by Otto Brower and Gregory 
Ratoff. The cast: Chrisiopher Freyman, Jean Her- 
sholt; Bella Twicheleska, Maxine Reiner; ‘“‘Town 
Drunk,” Francis Ford; Crusiy, Allen Jenkins; Karl, 
Don Ameche; Anton Engel, J. Edward Bromberg; 
Anna Engel, Ann Shoemaker; Kark Freyman as a 
boy, Gene Reynolds; Gabriel Freyman as a boy, 
Mickey Rentschler; Tom Bully, Fred Kohler, Jr.; 
Frilz, Christian Rub; Father Prior, Fritz Leiber; 
Twicheleska, DeWitt Jennings; Mario Singarelli, 
Don Ameche; Singarreli’'s Butler, Adrian Rosley; 
Mr. Hall, John Miltern; Minister, Paul Stanton; 
Austrian Army Docior, Edward Van Sloan; Doclor, 
Egon Brecher; Frieda Freyman, Ruth Robinson. 


“SON’S O’GUNS”—Warne_ers.—From the play 
by Fred Thompson and Jack Donahue. Screen play 
by Jerry Wald and Julius J. Epstein. Directed by 
Lloyd Bacon. The cast: Jimmy Canfield, Joe E. 
Brown; Yyonne, Joan Blondell; Mary Harper, 
Beverly Roberts; Hobson, Eric Blore; Bernice 
Pearce, Winifred Shaw; Lieut. Burlon, Craig Rey- 
nolds; Colonel Harper, Joseph King; Pierre, Robert 
Barrat; Capt. Ponsonby-Falcke, G. P. Huntler, Jr.; 
Riller, Frank Mitchell; Vogel, Bert Roach; ‘Arthur 
Travers, David Worth; Frilz, Hans Joby; Carl, 
Michael Mark; German Spy, Otto Fries; German Spy, 
Mischa Auer. 


“SPEED ’’—M-G-M.—From an original story by 
Milton Krims and Larry Bachman. Screen play by 
Michael Fessier. Directed by Edwin L. Martin. 
The cast: Terry Martin, James Stewart; Jane 
Mitchell, Wendy Barrie; Josephone Sanderson, 
Una Merkel; Frank Lawson, Weldon Heyburn; 
Gadget, Ted Healy; Mr. Dean, Ralph Morgan; 
Fanny Lane, Patricia Wilder. 


“SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR ”’—RKO-Rap1o.— 
From the novel by Erle Stanley Gardner. Screen 
play by Louis Stevens, Thomas Lennon and Ferdi- 
nand Reyher. Directed by Louis King. The cast: 
Bill Fenwick, Richard Dix; Virginia, Margaret 
Callahan; Denny Gray, Erik Rhodes; George Fen- 
wick, Owen Davis, Jr.; Dutchman, Ray Mayer; Cy 
Adams, Harry Jans; Plummer, Joseph Sawyer; 
Selton, J. Carroll Naish; Judy, Sheila Terry; Judge 
Plumgate, J. M. Kerrigan; Dr. Reynolds, Jed Prouty; 
Perkeit, Russell Hicks; Larring, Ethan Laidlaw; 
Hiram, Si Jenks. 


“THREE WISE GUYS, THE’’—M-G-M.—From 
a short story by Damon Runyon. Screen play by 
Elmer Harris. Directed by George B. Seitz. The 
cast: Joe, Robert Young; Clarabelle, Betty Furness; 
“Doc,"’ Raymond Walburn; Hatcher, Thurston 
Hall; ‘‘ Blackie," Bruce Cabot; Gribble, Donald 


“Men were deceivers ever,” 


“Everything Is Thunder,” 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE FOR JULY, 1936 


Meek; Baumgarten, 
Harvey Stephens; Yegg, 


Herman Bing; Ambersham, 


Harry Tyler. 


“TWO AGAINST THE WORLD"’— Warners. 
—From the screen play by Michel Jacoby. Directed 
by William McGann. The cast: Sherry Scoll, 
Humphrey Bogart; Alma Ross, Beverly Roberts; 
Martha Carstairs, Helen McKellar; Jim Carstairs, 
Henry O'Neill; Edith Carstairs, Linda Perry; Billy 
Sims, Carlyle Moore, Jr.; Mrs. Marion Sims, Florence 
Fair; Berlram C. Reynolds, Robert Middlemass; Mr. 
Banning, Clay Clement; Marlin Leavenworth, Harry 
Hayden; Cora Lalimer, Claire Dodd; Tippy Mantus, 
Hobart Cavanaugh; Herman O'Reilly, Bobby Gor- 
don; Miss Symonds, Paula Stone. 


“UNDER TWO FLAGS"’—201TH CENTURY-FOX. 
—From the novel by Louise de la Ramee. Screen 
Play by W. P. Lipscomb and Walter Ferris. Directed 
by Frank Lloyd. The cast: Sergeant Victor, Ronald 
Colman; Cigarette, Claudette Colbert; Major Doyle, 
Victor McLaglen; Lady Venelia, Rosalind Russell; 
Ivan, Gregory Ratoff; Caplain Menzies, Nigel 
Bruce; Rake, Herbert Mundin; Lieulenant Pelaine, 
C. Henry Gordon; Lord Serath, Lumsden Hare; 
Cosarge, John Carradine; Pierre, Thomas Beck; 
Husson, Francis McDonald; Colonel Serole, J. Edward 
Bromberg; Sidi-Ben Youssiff, Onslow’ Stevens; 
French Governor, Fritz Leiber; Cigarelle’s Father 
William Ricciardi; French General, Frank Reicher; 
Sergeant Malinas, Harry Semels; Levine, Nicholas 
Soussanin; Colonel Farley, Douglas Ger ard. 


“IT’S LOVE AGAIN’’—GB.—Original screen 
play by Marion Dix and Lesser Samuels. Adaptation 
by Marion Dix. Directed by Victor Saville. The 
cast: Elaine, Jessie Matthews; Peley, Robert Young; 
Freddie, Sonnie Hale; Raymond, Ernest Milton; Boys, 
Robb Wilton; Mrs. Hopkins, Sara Allgood; Gigolo, 
Cyril Wells; Woolf, Warren Jenkins; Durland, David 
Horne; Mrs. Durland, Athene Seyler; Monlague’s 


Typis!, Glennis Lorimer: Colonel Egerton, Robert 
Hale; Montague, Cyril Ra, mond. 
“SINGING COWBOY, THE” — ReEpvuBLtic. 


From an original story by Tom Gibson. Screen play 
by Dorrell McGowan and Stuart McGowan. Directed 
by Mack Wright. The cast: Gene, Gene Autry; Frog, 
Smiley Burnette; Helen, Lois Wilde; Martin, Lon 
Chaney, Jr.; Lou-Ann, Ann Gilles; Champion, Cham- 
pion; Slevens, John Van Pelt; Prof. Sandow, Earl 
Hodgins; Tre nion, Earl Eby; Bill, Ken Cooper; 
Mayor, Harrison Greene; Jack, Wes Warner; Sheriff, 
Jack Rockwell; Kirk, Tracy Layne; Enterlainer, 
Snowflake; Tom, Oscar Gahan; Shoriy, Frankie 
Marvin; Lane, Jack Kirk; Petz, Audrey Davis; Dr. 
Hill, George Pearce; Johnson, Charles McAvoy. 


“CASE OF THE VELVET CLAWS, THE’’— 
WaRNERS—Story by Erle Stanley Gardner. Screen 
play by Tom Reed. Directed by William Clemens. 
The cast: Perry Mason, Warren William; Della, 
Claire Dodd; Eva Beller, Winifred Shaw; Geo. ; 
Belter, Joseph King; Carl Griffin, Dick Foran; Frank 
Locke, Addison Richards; Spudsy Drake, Eddie Acuff; 
Mrs. Vette, Ruth Robinson; Norma Veite, Paula 
Stone; Digley, Stuart Holmes; Peter Milnor, Kenneth 
Harlan; Crandal, Dick Purcell; Esther Linlon, Carol 
Hughes; Wilbur Strong, Olin Howland; Sgt. Hoffman, 
Robert Middlemass; Tiny Brewsler, Carlyle Moore, 
Jr.; Detective Jones, Eddie Shubert; Judge O'Daugh- 
erly, Clara Blandick; Kickopopolos, Harry Semels; 
Helen Berkley, Alma Lloyd. 


\ 


but handsome Douglass Montgomery is rec- 
ognizable despite his new mustache. 


Co-starred with Constance Bennett in 


for GB, he is being directed by Milton Rosmer 
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IN ever-increasing 
motion pic- 
ture celebrities are 
learning that the first 
stepinasuccessful New 
York visit is to register 
at the Savoy-Plaza. It's 
as natural as turning 
inat your own door, for 
the Savoy-Plaza has a 
way of its own in mak- 
ing the visitor feel in- 
stantly at home...an 
atmosphere of luxuri- 
ous living, reflected in 
spaciousrooms, superb 
cuisine, flawless service. 

. The Savoy-Plaza's 
location makes it con- 
venient to everything 
worth while that goes 
on in New York, 


numbers, 


a 
i 
* 
e 


Henry A. Rost, 


Managing Director Singie Rooms, $5, $6, $7 
Double Rooms, $7, $8, $9 


Suites from $10 


George Suter, 
Resident Manager 


SAVOY PLAZA 


Overlooking Central Park 
FIFTH AVE © 58th to 59th STS * NEW YORK 


Shampoo and color your hairat the sametime, F RENCH 
any shade with SHAMPO-KOLOR,. Can’ eeaae WAY 
colors roots, leaves hair soft, natural; perm: 


perm. wave. Free Book. Monsieur Valligny, Dpt.43- “A, 254 W.31St, N.Y. 


WHY WEAR GLASSES? 


They are only eye crutches at best. And today 
thousands are throwing them away. Try Bernarr 
Macfadden’s eye course at our risk. Send $3.00 or 
we will send it C.O.D. $3.00 plus postage. If you 
are not satisfied after 5 days return the course and 
we will refund your money. 


MACFADDEN BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
Desk P-7 1926 Broadway, New York City 


THE F NEW 


aE CEa 


STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE 
Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin afflic- 
tions? For quick and happy relief, use cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D. D. D. Prescription. 40 years 
world-wide success. Its gentle oils soothe the irri- 
tated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries fast. 
Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c trial 
bottle, at any drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


D.D.D. PrEsoription 


FRECKLES MUST GO 
When OTMINE ks Used! 


Apply this dainty cream to- 


night . . . and for several : 
nights thereafter. See how k 
rough, freckled skin will be ee | 
transformed into lovely, clear os . : 
smoothness. 

Othine Double Strength is 4 
no experiment! 25 years of 


steady demand prove its popu- 
larity. Get Othine from your 
drug or department store. 
Sold on money-back 
guarantee. 


DOUBLE STRENG 


Add 


HOLLYWOO 


D, CALIF. 


Paramount Studios 


Jimmy Allen 
Henry Arthur 
Benny Baker 
Smith Ballew 
George Barbier 
Paul Barrett 
Bennie Bartlett 
Irene Bennett 
Louise Bennett 
Mary Boland 
Veda Ann Borg 
Grace Bradley 
Olympe Bradna 
Tom Brown 
Burns and Allen 
Claudette Colbert 
Gary Cooper 
Ernest Cossart 
Larry Crabbe 
Bing Crosby 
Robert Cummings 
Louis DaPron 
Jill Deen 
Katherine DeMille 
Marlene Dietrich 
Johnny Downs 
Frances Drake 
Mary Ellis 
Glenn Erikson 
Ann Evers 
Frances Farmer 
W. C. Fields 
Robert Fiske 
Frank Forest 
Wilma Francis 
William Frawley 
Cary Grant 
Porter Hall 
John Halliday 
Julie Haydon 
Betty Holt 
David Holt 


20th-Century-Fox 
Ave. 


Astrid Allwyn 
Mona Barrie 
Warner Baxter 
Lynn Bari 

Mary Blackwood 
Esther Brodolet 
Thomas Beck 
John Boles 

J. Edward Bromberg 
Spring Byington 
Delma Byron 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Ronald Colman 
John Carradine 
Julie Cabanne 
June Carlson 
Julie Carter 
Jane Darwell 
Dorothy Dearing 
Shirley Deane 
Frances Dee 
Alan Dinehart 
Brian Donlevy 
Dixie Dunbar 
George Ernest 
Stepin Fetchit 
Francis Ford 


Studios, 


Wolfe Hopper 
Ra Hould 

John Howard 
Marsha Hunt 
Dean Jagger 
Roscoe Karns 
Rosalind Keith 
Marten Lamont 
Billy Lee 

Baby LeRoy 
Carole Lombard 
Nick Lukats 

Ida Lupino 

Fred MacMurray 
Sally Martin 
Gertrude Michael 
Ray Milland 
John Morley 
Jack Oakie 
Lynne Overman 
Gail Patrick 
Elizabeth Patterson 
Jeanne Perkins 
Charles Quigley 
George Raft 
Jane Rhodes 
Charlie Ruggles 
Elizabeth Russell 
Randolph Scott 
Gail Sheridan 
Alison Skipworth 
Sir Guy Standing 
Mildred Stone 
Louise Stuart 
Gladys Swarthout 
Akim Tamiroff 
Colin Tapley 
Kent Taylor 
Terry Walker 
Virginia Weidler 
Mae West 
Eleanore Whitney 


1401 N. Western 


Wilfred Lawson 
William Mahan 
Fredric March 
John J. McGuire 
Paul McVey 
Victor McLaglen 
Sonya Mitchell 
Gavin Muir 
Warner Oland 
Paxton Sisters 
Muriel Robert 
Florence Roberts 
Gilbert Roland 
Maxine Reiner 
Charles A. Sellen 
Paul Stanton 
Slim Summerville 
Geneva Sawyer 
Simone Simon 
William Stelling 
June Storey 
Gloria Stuart 
Fred Sylva 
Julius Tannen 
Charles Tannen 
Arthur Treacher 
Shirley Temple 


Walter Wanger Productions, General Service 
Studio, 1040 North Las Palmas Ave., 
Hollywood 


Alan Baxter 
Joan Bennett 
Charles Boyer 
Madeline Carroll 
Peggy Conklin 


Henry Fonda 
Frances Langford 
Walter Pidgeon 
Sylvia Sidney 


RKO-Radio Pictures, 780 Gower Street 


_ Walter Abel 


Heather Angel 
John Arledge 
Fred Astaire 
Lucille Ball 
John Beal 
Willie Best 

Eric Blore 
Helen Broderick 
Margaret Callahan 
John Carroll 
Anita Colby 
Richard Dix 
Alan Curtis 
Owen Davis, Jr. 
Joan Davis 
Maureen Delany 
Robert Donat 
Doris Dudley 
Preston Foster 
Helen Gahagan 
James Gleason 
Betty Grable 
Margot Grahame 
Harriet Hilliard 
Jane Hamilton 
Ann Harding 


Katharine Hepburn 
Harriet Hoctor 
Harry Jans 
Maxine Jennings 
Louise Latimer 
Molly Lamont 
Herbert Marshall 
Tony Martin 

Ray Mayer 
Burgess Meredith 
Victor Moore 
Moroni Olsen 
Helen Parrish 

Joe Penner 

Lily Pons 

Jessie Ralph 

Gene Raymond 
Erik Rhodes 
Ginger Rogers 
Francis Sage 
Anne Shirley 

Ann Sothern 
Barbara Stanwyck 
Fred Stone 

Helen Westley 
Wheeler and Woolsey 
Patricia Wilder 


United Artists Studios, 1041 N. Formosa Ave. 


Billie Burke 

Eddie Cantor 

Charles Chaplin 

Ruth Chatterton 
Dolores Del Rio 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Paulette Goddard 
Miriam Hopkins 
Walter Huston 


Pioneer Pictures, 1041 


Charles Collins 


Elissa Landi 
Francis Lederer 
Tilly Losch 
Nino Martini 
Joel McCrea 
David Niven 
Merle Oberon 
Mary Pickford 
Frank Shields 
Douglas Walton 


N. Formosa Ave. 
Stefi Duna 


Republic Pictures, 4024 Radford Ave. 


Gene Autry 
Lew Ayres 
Smiley Burnette 
Mae Clarke 
Donald Cook 
Charlotte Henry 


Roger Pryor 
Barbara Pepper 
Phil Regan 
Ann Rutherford 
Evelyn Venable 
John Wayne 


CULVER CITY, CALIF. 
Hal Roach Studios 


Charley Chase 
James Finlayson 
Oliver Hardy 
Darla Hood 
Patsy Kelly 


Patty Doris May 

George McFarland 
(Spanky) 

Our Gang 

Carl Switzer (Alfalfa) 


resses of the Stars 


Cecelia Parker 
Jean Parker 
Nat Pendleton 
William Powell 
Eleanor Powell 
Juanita Quigley 
Luise Rainer 
Duncan Renaldo 
May Robson 
Mickey Rooney 
Shirley Ross 
Rosalind Russell 
Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink 


Ruth Selwyn 
Norma Shearer 
Harry Stockwell 
Lewis Stone 
Harvey Stephens 
James Stewart 
William Tannen 
Spencer Tracy 
Robert Taylor 
Franchot Tone 
Charles Trowbridge 
Henry Wadsworth 
Johnny Weissmuller 
Robert Younz 


UNIVERSAL CITY, CALIF. 


Universal Studios 


Henry Armetta 
Edward Arnold 
Binnie Barnes 
Noah Beery, Jr. 
Billy Burrud 
Jeanne Dante 
Andy Devine 
Irene Dunne 
Marta Eggerth 
Diana Gibson 
Edgar A. Guest 
Jack Holt 
Gloria Holden 
Edward Everctt Horton 


Henry Hunter 
Buck Jones 
John King 
Shaindel Kalish 
Edmund Lowe 
Priscilla Lawson 
Doris Nolan 
Sunny O'Dea 
jean Rogers 
Cesar Romero 
Marla Shelton 
Margaret Sullavan 
John Wayne 
Jane Wyatt 


BURBANK, CALIF. 
Warners-First National Studios 


Eddie Acuff 

Ross Alexander 
Robert Barrat 
Joan Blondell 
Humphrey Bogart 
George Brent 

Joe E. Brown 
James Cagney 
Hobart Cavanaugh 
Marguerite Churchill 
Joseph Crehan 
Marion Davies 
Bette Davis 

Olivia de Havilland 
Claire Dodd 

Ann Dvorak 
Patricia Ellis 
Gordon Elliott 
Florence Fair 
Glenda Farrell 
Errol Flynn 

Kay Francis 

Jane Froman 

Dick Foran 

Paul Graetz 

Hugh Herbert 
Leslie Howard 
Olin Howland 
Warren Hull 

Ian Hunter 
Josephine Hutchinson 
Sybil Jason 

Allen Jenkins 

Al Jolson 

Boris Karloff 

Ruby Keeler 


Joseph King 

Guy Kibbee 
Margaret Lindsay 
Anita Louise 
Alma Lloyd 
Barton MacLane 
Jeanne Madden 
Rosalind Marquis 
Frank McHugh 
James Melton 
Carlyle Moore, Jr. 
Jean Muir 

Paul Muni 

Pat O’Brien 
Henry O'Neill 
Linda Perry 

Dick Powell 
Richard Purcell 
Claude Rains 
Craig Reynolds 
Addison Richards 
Beverly Roberts 


Edward G. Robinson 


Jean Sennett 
Winifred Shaw 
Eddie Shubert 
Gale Sondergaard 
George E. Stone 
Paula Stone 
Lyle Talbot 
June Travis 
Mary Treen 
Rudy Vallee 
Warren William 
Marie Wilson 
Donald Woods 


Lloyd Hughes, 616 Taft Bldg.. Hollywood, Calit. 
Harold Lloyd, 6640 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 
Neil Hamilton, P. O. Box 711, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Ned Sparks. 1765 No. Sycamore Ave. Hollywood 
Onslow Stevens, c-o Small Laudau Co., 6331 Holly- 


Lawrence Tibbett 
Edward Trevor 
Claire Trevor 
Anita Thompson 


Alice Faye 
Virginia Field 
Pauline Frederick 
Janet Gaynor 
Sara Haden 


William Thomas 
(Buckwheat) 


Stan Laurel 
Rosina Lawrence 
Eugene (Porky) Lee 


Jack Haley 
Phillipa Hilber 
Kenneth Howell 
Rochelle Hudson 
Arline Judge 
Keye Luke 

June Lang 


Columbia Studios, 


Robert Allen 
Richard Arlen 
Jean Arthur 
Mary Astor 
Lew Ayres 
George Bancroft 
Michael Bartlett 
Ralph Bellamy 
Wyrley Birch 
Nana Bryant 
Leo Carrillo 
Andy Clyde 
Monty Collins 
Walter Connolly 
Jean Dixon 
Melvyn Douglas 
Douglass Dumbrille 
Bill Gargan 
Edith Fellows 
Thurston Hall 
Victor Kilian 
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Jane Withers 
Helen Wood 
Marion Weldon 
Fred Wallace 
Michael Whalen 
Charles Winninger 
Loretta Young 


1438 Gower St. 


Beth Marion 
Marian Marsh 
Ken Maynard 
George McKay 
Thomas Mitchell 
Henry Mollison 
Grace Moore 
Gene Morgan 
Lloyd Nolan 
Cecilia Parker 
Joan Perry 
Arthur Rankin 
Florence Rice 
Elisabeth Risdon 
Lionel Stander 
Charles Starrett 
Three Stooges 
Martha Tibbetts 
Raymond Walburn 
Fay Wray 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 


Brian Aherne 
Elizabeth Allan 
Lionel Barrymore 
John Barrymore 
Freddie Bartholomew 
Robert Benchley 
Wallace Beery 
Lorraine Bridges 
Virginia Bruce 
John Buckler 
Charles Butterworth 
Bruce Cabot 
Joseph Calleia 
Mary Carlisle 
Jean Chatburn 
Mamo Clark 
Melville Cooper 
Jackie Cooper 
Joan Crawford 
Henry Daniell 
Dudley Digges 
Buddy Ebsen 
Nelson Eddy 
Stuart Erwin 
Madge Evans 
Betty Furness 
Clark Gable 
Greta Garbo 
Judy Garland 
Igor Gorin 


Robert Greig 
Edmund Gwenn 
Jean Harlow 

Louis Hayward 

Ted Healy 

Louise Henry 
William Henry 
Jean Hersholt 

Irene Hervey 

Allan Jones 

June Knight 
Frances Langford 
Francine Larrimore 
Charles Laughton 
Eric Linden 

Robert Livingston 
Myrna Loy 

Ann Loring 

Marx Brothers 
Jeanette MacDonald 
Una Merkel 

Robert Montgomery 
Frank Morgan 
Stanley Morner 
Chester Morris 
George Murphy 
Edward Norris 
Edna May Oliver 
Maureen O'Sullivan 
Reginald Owen 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 


wood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


STUDIOS IN ENGLAND 


London Film Productions Ltd. 
22 Grosvenor St., London, England 


Robert Donat 
Penelope Dudley-Ward 
Joan Gardner 

Patricia Hilliard 

Sir Cedric Hardwicke 


Charles Laughton 
Raymond Massey 
Merle Oberon 

Ralph Richardson 
Margaretta Scott 


Gaumont British Pictures 
Lime Grove Studios, Shepherds Bush 
London, WI2, England 


George Arliss 

Peggy Ashcroft 
Constance Bennett 
Frank Cellier 

Mary Clare 

Cicely Courtneidge 
Peter Croft 
Constance Cummings 
John Giegud 
Constance Godridge 
Sonnie Hale 

Jimmy Hanley 

Will Hay 

Helen Haye 


Oscar Homolka 
Jack Hulbert 
Anne Lee 
Glennis Lorimer 
Barry Mackay 
Jessie Mathews 
John Mills 

Lilli Palmer 
Nova Pilbeam 
Rene Ray 
Peggy Simpson 
Basil Sydney 
Tom Walls 


IF YOU ARE AMBITIOUS 


One of These Timely Self-help Books 
MAY HELP YOU TO SUCCEED 


CHARM AND PERSONALITY—How to Attain Them—By 
Dr. Edwin F. Bowers, acknowledged authority and writer on 
psychology, psychiatry, medicine, hygiene and other social 
subjects, tells you how to develop a powerful, charming 
personality which is one of the greatest assets any human 
being can possess—even greater than riches, for riches can 
be lost never to be recovered. Many men and women 
possessing personal magnetism in marked degree attain 
riches, happiness, popularity, power—everything worth 
striving for in this world. It is they who are most apt to 
make outstanding successes in their chosen fields whatever 
they may be—the professions, the stage, radio, movies, 
politics, business, marriage. No matter what your ambi- 
tion is, a winning personality will help. 229 pages. 15 
chapters bursting with valuable information. Beautifully 
bound, printed on excellent paper, our special price $1.00. 


SO YOU WANT TO WRITE A SONG—Essential informa- 
tion regarding the art and business of writing songs by 
Robert Bruce, Music Publishers Protective Association. 
The first book of its kind ever written. Indispensable to 
every person ambitious to be a successful song writer. 
Contains necessary technical and trade information. Over 
|,000 important facts—construction of lyrics and melody 
—form in which a song should be submitted—how to at- 
tract the attention of a publisher—classified lists of pub- 
lishers' names and addresses—song standards and patterns 
—song publishing procedure—how the song writer teams 
up with lyricist and vice versa—royalties—contracts— 
copyright procedure—beware of song sharks. Cloth 
bound—$1.00. 


Use Coupon today. Money back if not satisfied 


ACE FEATURE SYNDICATE, Inc. 


1926 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 


SO You 
WANT To 
WRITEASONG? 


ROBERT/BRUCE 


HOME LESSONS IN TAP DANCING—Complete with 
58 illustrations. With this excellent course you can learn 
to tap dance right at home. This system is so clear and 
simple, that anyone who can read can follow the instruc- 
tions and start the simpler steps of tap dancing after only 
a few hours of practice. Tap dancing is not only a won- 
derful social accomplishment but is invaluable as a health 
culture and weight reducing exercise. Professionals make 
big money. The author of this course, Rita Ramsey, is a 
professional teacher and dancer. She has written her text 
with extraordinary clearness and with 58 revealing illustra- 
tions. Also she indicates the kind of radio, or other music, 
that is best for the beginner. If you have often wanted to 
tap dance, here is your opportunity to learn. Well and 
substantially bound, mailed postpaid for only $1.00. 


A B C SHORTHAND—Complete in Twelve Easy Lessons. 
By all means investigate the A B C Shorthand system es- 
pecially developed for students, writers, lecturers, etc. It 
is so simple, so easy to learn that you will find yourself ac- 
tually beginning to write shorthand after a few hours of 
study—no tedious months of practice—no puzzling signs 
nor symbols. Just twelve easy lessons that you can put to 
immediate use one at a time as learned. Substantially 
bound in cloth—send for it today—$1.00. Because of 
copyright reasons we cannot accept Canadian orders for 


A BC Shorthand. 
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